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PART I.-INTRODUCTORY. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



The growth of the schools during the past thirty years, as repre- 
sented to the eye upon the opposite page, is a record of which we have 
reason to be proud. The Constitution of 1849, like those of nearly 
all the States, was based upon this fundamental principle : " That it 
is the duty of a republican government, as an act of self-preservation, to 
educate all classes of the people, and that the property of the State should 
be taxed to pay for that education^ 

Summarizing, we find that up to the present time th6 people of 
California have devoted to the cause of public education, in money — 

For public schools, about $33,743,819 84 

State Normal School, about _. 666,600 00 

State University, about 4,150,000 00 

This is the price which the Golden State has been paying for an 
honorable position in respect to public education. 

Macauley, in 1847, when pleading the cause of popular education 
before the House of Commons, said : ^^ Educate the people, was the first 
admonition addressed by Penn to the commonwealth he founded ; 
educate the people, was the last legacy of Washington ; educate the people, 
was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson. Yes, of Jefferson him- 
self, and I quote his authority with peculiar favor, for of all the 
public men that the world ever saw, ne was the one whose greatest 
delight it was to pare down the functions of governments to the 
lowest possible point, and to leave the freest possible scope for the 
exercise of individual rights." 

"The first people is that which has the best schools; if it is not so 
to-day it will l)e to-morrow." The education of the entire people is 
not only a matter of duty but of public policy. Less than one-sixth of 
the illiterate voters of the United States are a large majority in a Pres- 
idential election. The progeny of a single illiterate and depraved 
woman of the State of New York has cost more in taxes than the 
education of a hundred thousand children. 

This is a work in which there can be no halting or turning back. 

We have reached a moment in our State history when the only 
safety is to hold fast that which is good, to move on in the advancing 
column without halting, without rest. I cannot better express my 
profound concern, in view of the crisis in our educational affairs, 
than in the words of Professor Huxley, spoken in his address to the 
citizens of Baltimore: "Size is not grandeur, and territory does not 
make a nation. The great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity 
and the terror of overnanging fate, is, what are you going to do with 
these things? What is the end to which these are to be the means? 
As population thickens in your cities, and the pressure of want is 



felt, the gaunt spectre of pauperism will stalk among you, and com- 
munism and socialism will claim to be heard. Truly America has 
a great future before her, great in toil, in care, and in responsibility; 
great in true glory, if she be guided in wisdom and righteousness ; 
great in shame, if she fail. The one condition of success, your sole 
safeguard, is the moral worth and intellectual clearness of the indi- 
vidual citizen." I would add to this another equally indispensable 
condition, viz., the industrial capacity^ or self-maintaining power, of 
every citizen, through which alone the moral worth and intellectual 
clearness of the masses must find expression. 

The most strongly marked educational tendency of the time is 
toward such reform as will give the ability to use and apply the 
knowledge gained in the schools. It demands that schools shall be 
more practical, that culture studies, however valuable to the few, 
shall give way to wage-earning studies, which are indispensable to 
the many, that "the three R's power" education is not enough for 
the great class of producers, that the proper differentiation which 
marks advance in any direction demands the establishment of special 
schools for these classes. This view is justified by the accounts which 
are given in the following pages of technical, arts, and trades schools 
in Europe. It is further corroborated by the fervent heat of discus- 
sions in national and State associations, in which the " broadening 
of the intellectual powers" party so often silence, but fail to convince, 
those who advocate bringing the education of head and hand into 
one system of training. The argument for the high school applies 
equally to any school which leads the pupil to the threshold of a 
special pursuit. 

Another marked tendency of modern education is toward the 
improvement of methods of instruction in primary schools. 

The last report of the Commissioner of Education contains notices 
of one hundred and forty Kindergartens ; Froebel's motto, " Let us 
live for the children," is now heard in many tongues, and has reached 
even the Oriental nations. 

Formerly, the nation which possessed the most famous colleges 
and universities was accorded the highest educational honors; 
to-day these are with one consent bestowed upon that one which 
lays the broadest foundations for universal popular intelligence. 

Statistics show that in Turkey, Ecuador, and Bolivia, only one per 
cent, of the population are in primary or elementary schools. 

In Russia, Brazil, Servia, Mexico, and Peru, two per cent. 

In Chili, four per cent. 

In the Argentine Confederation and in Greece, five per cent. 

In Italy, six per cent. 

In Hungary, seven per cent. 

In Spain, nine per cent. 

In Great Britain, twelve per cent., divided as follows: Ireland, 
eight; England, twelve; Scotland, thirteen. 

In Norway, twelve ; in Sweden and in France, thirteen per cent. 

In Germany, fourteen per cent. 

In Switzerland, fifteen per cent. 

In Canada and the United States, seventeen per cent. 

A comparison is given below of the educational status of the dif- 
ferent States in the Union, based upon the United States Report of 
1876-7 : 
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Percentage of Av- 
erage Attend- 
ance on School 
Population. 



California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts _ _ . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nevada 

Kew Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina - 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania _„. 

Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

"West Virginia—. 



184,787 

21,962 
136,189 

74,828 
394,037 
679,230 
553,920 
212,977 
498,744 
274,688 
218,490 
276,120 
300,834 
469,847 
725,728 
8,475 

74,747 

314,826 

1,585,601 

348,603 

1,025,636 

48,473 
1,200,000 

53,316 
434,131 
313,061 
482,789 
184,760 



83,391 
8,043 

70,495 

16,720 
115,121 
314,168 
229,316 

89,896 
156,000 

52,315 
102,461 

73,069 

218,903 

200,000 

182,000 

3,832 

48,867 
103,520 
541,610 

97,830 
447,139 

15,665 
578,718 

28,608 
125,908 
126,224 
115,243 

72,278 



45.07 

36.62 

52.14 

22.34 

29.22 

46.25 

41.40 

42.28 

31.28 

19.05 

48.00 

26.46 

72.76- 

43.67 

25.09 

46.09 

65.36 

32.88 

34.15' 

28.06 

43.67 

32.11 

48.23 

53.65 

29.00 

40.00 

23.87 

39.12 



FOUNDATIONS AND ENDOWMENTS. 



THE FOUNDATIONS. 



The foundations of our State system of free public education were 
begun at Monterey in 1849, by the adoption of Article IX of the Con- 
stitution, which provides — 

Sbction 1. A Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, at the special election for judicial 
oflScers, to be held m the year 1863, and every four years thereafter, at such special elections, 
be elected by the qualified voters of the State, and shall enter upon the duties of his office on 
the first day of December next after his election. — [Amended, 1862. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of intellectiml, 
scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands that may be granted 
by the United States to this State for the support of schools, which may be sold or disposed of, 
and the 500,000 acres of land granted to the new States, under an Act of Congress distributing 
the proceeds of the public lands among the several States of the Union, approved A. D. 1841, 
and all estates of deceased persons who may have died without leaving a will or heir, and also 
such per cent, as may be granted by Congress on the sale of lands in this State, shall be and 
remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with all the rents of the unsold lands, 
and such other means as the Legislature may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to the 
support of common schools throughout the State. 

Skc. 3. The Legislature shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a school 
shall be kept up and supported in each district at least three months in every year; and any 
school district neglecting to keep up and support such a school, may be deprived of its propor- 
tion of the interest of the public fund during such neglect. 

Skc. 4. The Legislature shall take measures for the protection, improvement, or other dispo- 
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sition of such lands as have been or may hereafter be reserved or granted by the United States, 
or any person or persons, to this State, for the use of a University ; and the funds accruing from 
the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other source, for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and 
remain a permanent fund, the interest on which shall be applied to the support of said Uni- 
versity, with such branches as the public convenience may demand, for the promotion of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences, as may be authorized by the terms of such grant. And it shall be 
the duty of the Legislature, as soon as may be, to provide effectual means for the improvement 
and permanent security of the funds of said University. 

The gifts of the general government to the State were amply suffi- 
' cient, had they been wisely, cared for, to have given free elementary 
education to every child, without resorting to taxation. But only a 
small part of the amount required for the maintenance of the schools 
or of the University is derived from the proceeds of national or State 
endowments. 

The frauds upon posterity, committed under cover of law in the 
management and sale of school lands, have been too well known to 
need comment ; and here, as in other States, where the same evil has 
prevailed, the State school tax should be looked upon in the light of 
a distribution to the children of the State of their lawful inherit- 
ance, which has been held in trust by the people. To impress more 
strongly the justice of this view, it may be well to repeat the state- 
ment made in the Appendix to my last biennial report concerning 
the magnitude of 

THE ORIGINAL ENDOWMENT FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

This consisted : 

First — Of the 16th and 36th sections in each township, " or indemnity 
therefor in cases where the State cannot perfect her title on account 
of Spanish grants or prior sales." This grant comprises one-eighteenth 
of the land in the State, or an aggregate of about 6fi00fi00 of acres. 
About one-third, or 2fl00fi00 of acres of this land, is located within the 
mineral belt. By the decision received from the General Land Office, 
April 7th, 1877, " the discovery of the mineral character of the land 
in Sections 16 and 36, subsequent to survey, does not defeat the title 
of the State to the same as school land." 

Second — Five hundred thousand acres for the purposes of internal 
improvement. 

Third — Seventy-two sections, or 46,080 acres, for the use of a semi- 
nary of learning. 

Fourth — Ten sections for the erection of public buildings. 

Fifth — One hundred and fifty thousand acres for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

What has become of this tast estate, which, under the old Consti- 
tution, was made the duty of the Legislature to protect, improve, 
atid dispose of inviolably for the promotion of the intellectual, 
scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement of the people? 

The two first named grants were applied to the uses of the com- 
mon or j)ublic schools ; the remaining three, with additional reve- 
nues derived from the sale of swamp lands, to the maintenance of 
the University. 

In the year 1851 John H. Marvin, the first Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, estimated the prospective School Fund to be 
derived from the sale of the 500,000-acre grant and of the 16th and 
36th sections, as not less than $7,975,400. He says in his report: 
" Truly this is a magnificent bequest, worthy of the Golden State." 



In 1852 Honorable Frank Soul6, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, strenuously endeavored to pass a bill which 
Srovided that the 500,000-acre grant should be located by the State 
loard of Education, and held until the land should sell for a reason- 
able price. " But there was a big land speculation in the eyes of 
some ^lembers of the Legislature, and so the policy prevailed of 
selling these lands at $2 25 per acre, payable in depreciated State 
scrip. The total amount realized from this magnificent land grant 
was only about $600,000. It might have been made at least two or 
three millions.'* (History of the Public Schools of California, by 
John Swett.) 

The State Land Commissioners, in their report, say : 

The 16th and 36th sections of land in each township which were granted to the State by the 
United States for the purpose of public schools; also, indemnity lands (so-called), being lands 
in lieu of 16th and 36th sections to which the State became entitled by reason of the loss of the 
;i6th or 36th sections of any township, under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved 
March 3d, 1853, granting the 16th and 36th sections, or lands in lieu thereof, to the State. 
(10 U. S. Stat at Large, 244.) 

The two classes of land above named have constituted by far the largest amount of land 
which has inured to the State under any one Congressional grant, and the State has sold and 
disposed of a much larger quantity of land, by virtue of this grant, than any other, and, per- 
haps, than all the others combined. 

Under this grant there has accrued to the State one-eighteenth of all the public lands sur- 
veyed by the United States in California, amounting to 2,312,653 acres. In addition to this, the 
records of the Surveyor-General's office now show that there has been, up to the present date, 
listed and certified over to the State by the United States, about 650,000 acres of land in lieu of 
16th and *36th sections, and as indemnity for such last named sections where the same have 
become lost to the State by reason of being embraced by Spanish or Mexican grants, preemption, 
and other private claims. 

A very large amount of indemnity land has been sold and disposed of by the State which has 
not yet been certified over by the United States to the State — an amount equal to, or perhaps 
greater than, that so certified. 

It may be proper to state that in the case of the disposal of the 16th and 36th sections in 

Elace, no certification or listing is required, as the purchaser takes title directly from the State 
y virtue of the Congressional grant. But in case of land selected in lieu of a lost I6th or 36th 
section, one not in place, such mdemnity selection must be approved and certified over to the 
State by the proper authorities of the United States before the State purchaser can acquire an 
absolute and perfect title from the State. It further appears that under this grant there will 
yet accrue to the State, of the public land to be surveyed, 2,589,500 acres. 

Had the State of California, in disposing of this inheritance of her 
children, protected the settler instead of the speculator, we should 
not be hearing to-day complaints of the cost of our schools. But so 
well was the machinery oiled to effect the gobbling of these lands, 
that a Governor could say in his message, Our land system seems 
to be mainly framed to facilitate the acquisition of large bodies of 
land by capitalists or corporations, either as donations or at nom- 
inal prices. 

Capital was not needed when a combination between lawyers, leg- 
islators, and speculators would enrich all three at the expense of the 
settler and of the great future of the State. 

By the payment of five dollars a whole section of United States 
land could be shut up from the settler. By a State law of March 8th, 
1868, which repealed all previous laws, all restrictions of amount or 
use, except as to the 16th and S6th sections of public lands, were swept 
away. But with respect to these, the applicant was not required to 
swear that he wanted the land lor settlement or for himself. The 
settlers upon these sections, under the law, could only be protected 
in their occupancy for six months after its passage, after which date 
the protection extended only sixty days. Many settlers, in hitherto 
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PART II -RETROSPECTIVE -1850-1880. 



RESUME OF SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 



A brief resumS of school legislation in California will illustrate 
the growth and the fluctuations of public opinion upon the most 
vital questions of school policy. 

LAWS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE. 

I 

The school law of 1851 provided for a State apportionment upon 
the basis of the number of census children between seven and eight- 
een years of age, and a district apportionment on the basis of the 
number of children actually attending a three months school. 

Also, that religious, charitable, and sectarian schools share equally 
in this distribution, under the general supervision of the State, 
through the Superintendent of Public Instruction and local Super- 
intending School Committees. 

The latter were elected annually, with power to examine and 
appoint teachers, to disburse the School Fund, and to rejport each 
year to the State Superintendent. High schools were also included 
in the provisions of this law. The studies of primary, intermediate, 
and grammar schools were specified. No County Superintendents 
were created. 

Condensed from the valuable " History of the Public School Sys- 
tem," by John Swett : 

LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO. 

The first State tax was levied in 1852, of five cents on each one 
hundred dollars of the taxable property of the State. The school 
law of that year provided that this fund should be used exclusively 
for the payment of teachers' salaries, for a State Board of Education, 
consisting of the Governor, Surveyor-General, and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. It made County Assessors ex officio County 
Superintendents, created three School Commissioners in each dis- 
trict to serve one year, defined their duties, authorized counties, and 
also the Common Council of incorporated towns, to raise a school 
tax not to exceed three cents on a hundred dollars, to provide for 
Heachers' examinations, and gave permission for an annual meeting 
of teachers at the call of the State Superintendent. It also provided 
that no school should receive any apportionment of public money 
unless free " from all denominational or sectarian bias, control or influ- 
ence whatever.'^ The latter clause of the foregoing was amended the 
following year so that religious and sectarian schools received a pro 
rata share of the funds. 
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LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE-FOUR-FIVE. 

Perhaps no feature of the present school system has experienced 
the vicissitudes of public opinion to an equal degree. At the fifth 
session of the Legislature — 1854 — the so-called Ashley Bill, repealing 
all Acts which permitted sectarian education at the public expense, 
was hotly debated, and was passed to engrossment only after the 
strongest opposition. It did not become a law until the next session, 
May 3d, 1855, since when no sectarian books could be used, or secta- 
rian doctrines taught in the public schools, without involving the 
forfeiture of the public funds. 

LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX. 

The more important features of the present school law were 
ingrafted upon it by the sixth Legislature, viz. : Provision for the 
election of County Superintendents, also of City Superintendents and 
Boards of Education, ^trdArgpnrjftnt nf Jbft pow^rj^ of Schogl Trustees,.. . 
establishment of school districts, limitation of State, county, and 
city taxation, provision for school libraries. . It forbade the pay- 
ment from the public fund of teachers not duly examined by com- 
petent authority. 

LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ElGHT. 

The Legislature of 1 858 provid ed thaJLacIxQol digtricts^ could levv a 
iax^ foy bujld mg school houses orTor the support of the scHbofs, prd^^^ 
vided that a four months school had been maintained. 

They also took important action in respect to the sale of the school 
lands and the conversion of the proceeds into bonds. 

LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY. 

A great advance was made in 1860. The Legislature of that year v/ 
raised the maximum rate of the county school tax from ten to twenty- 
five cents on a $100 ; authorized the State Superintendent to hold a 
State Teachers' Institute annually, and voted $3,000 to pay its 
expenses ; it also authorized the State Superintendent to appoint a - 
State Board of Examination, with power to grant teachers* certificates 
valid for two years • required that the school funds of any one year 
should be used exclusivery for that year ; authorized County Super- 
intendents to appoint County Boards of Examination, consisting 
exclusively of teachers, with powers to grant teachers' certificates 
valid for one year. 

The S^tate Board of Education was authorized to adopt a St£(,te 
s eries o f text^books, and to compel their use in the public schools, 
under fEe penalty of a forfeiture of the school moneys. This Act 
went into effect in 1861. 

LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE. 

The " Conness Bill " of 1861 was passed^roviding for the sale of the 
16th and 36th sections of school land, ana the payment of their pro- 
ceeds into the State School Fund. 
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LAW OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO. • 

The Act of 1862, establishing a State Normal School in the City of 
San Francisco, was passed, with an appropriation of $3,000. 

LAWS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE. 

An Act was passed in 1863 requiring the Superintendent to furnish 
a school register to every school, at the expense of the State. 

An Act requiring the State Superintendent to visit schools, to 
attend County Institutes, to address public assemblies on subjects 
relating to education, fixing the payment of his actual traveling 
expenses at $1,000 per annum. 

An Act providing for the annual appropriation of $150, out of tlje 
County General Fund, for the County Teachers' Institute. 

An Act changing the term of office of School Trustees i^om^ one 
J;2thriBfiuyfiars. 

An Act authorizing the State Board of Education to grant educa- 
tional diplomas valid for six years ; State certificates of the first grade 
valid for four years ; and second and third grade certificates valid 
for two years. 
/ A stringent lawibr the assessment and collection of district taxes 
^ for building purposes, and also for the support of the schools, and for 
the assessment and collection of rate bills. 

An Act requiring all teachers, under penalty of forfeiture of their 
salaries, to take the oath of allegiance. 

LAWS OF- EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR. 

The important legislation of the session of 1864 was the passage of 
a "supplementary and amendatory bill," prepared by State Superin- 
tendent Swett, which contained the following provisions : 

Levying an annual State school tax of five cents on each $100 of 
taxable property in the State, to be apportioned in the same manner 
as the interest of the State School Fund. 

Requiring each countv to levy a minimum county school tax, 
equal to $2 for each child, between four and eighteen years of age. 

Raising, the maximum rate of county tax allowed by law from 
twenty-five CQnts to thirty cents per $100. 

Making it the im perative. ^JutyjafJBublic School.Trustees to levy a 
direct property, t^;?: .suffiqiejitlo jnaixitain a public school fiveioipnths 
in each year, whenever the State and county school money shall be 
insufiicient for that purpose. 

Authorizing County Superintendents to subscribe for a sufficient 
number of copies of some State educational journal to furnish each 
Board of School Trustees in the State with one copy, at an expense 
not exceeding $1 a year. 

Allowing County Superintendents a sum for postage equal to $2 
for each school district. 

Requiring the History of the United States, and physiology and 
hygiene to Be studied in all the schools above the grade of primary. 
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LAWS OP EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE AND SIX. 

The revision of the School Law was further perfected by Superin- 
tendent Sweti iu 'jl^fifl-fii and embraced the following additional 
provisions : 

Organizing a State Board of Education of nine members. 

Organiiing a Board of State Normal School Trustees of eight 
members. 

Authorizing the State Board of Education to adopt rules and regu- 
lations and a course of study for public schools. 

Authorizing the State Board to issue life and educational diplo- 
mas for teachers. 

Authorizing the State Board to issue State certificates on county 
examinations with a State series of questions. 

Authorizing the State Board to recognize the Normal School 
diplomas of other States. 

Establishing City Boards of Examination. 

Requiring all Boards of Examination, whether State, city, or 
county, to be composed exclusively of professional teachers who are 
holders of State diplomas, or first grade city or county certificates. 

Enlarging the powers and increasing the salaries of County Super- 
intendents ; also, securing to them a fund for postage and expressage. 

Authorizing them to equalize district boundaries. 

The-elfiction-of ■ Schaol Trustees for three years instead of one. 

Limiting the attendance of children under eight years of age to 
four hours a day, exclusive of intermissions. 

Providing separate schools for other than white children. 

Reserving ten per cent, of the State school apportionment for school ^ 
libraries. 

Authorizing a State subscription for an educational journal. 

For the distribution of the JBiennial Report of the State Superin- 
tendent among school officers and libraries. 

Requiring the State Superintendent to visit schools and lecture at 
least three months every year, and providing for the payment of his 
actual traveling expenses. 

Establishing County Teachers' Institutes, and providing for the 
payment of necessary expenses out of the County School Fund. 

Funding the debt of the State to the School Fund. 

Re quiring the District Ulerk to furnish the schools with pens, ink,^ 
statiouery, anH^Tncidentals, at the expense of the district. 

The establishment of graded schools. 

Providing for a State tax Of eight cents on each $100 of taxable ^ 
property. 

Requiring a minimum county school tax of $3 per census child, u 
and increasing the maximum tax to thirty-five cents on each $100. 

Authorizing and requiring School Trustees to levy a district school ^ 
tax sufficient to keep a free school five months in a year. 

Changing the school year to correspond with the State fiscal year, 
July 1st — June 30th. 

The average length of school time during the year 1867 was 7.2 
months. The average salaries of male teachers was $77 per month ; 
of female teachers, $64. 
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LAWS OP EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT AND NINE. 

I 

The law requiring teachers to take the oath of allegiance was 
repealed in 1868-9. An amendment to the law relating to uniformity 
of text-books was made, to compel San Francisco and other cities to 
adopt the State series. 

A bill was passed to provide for organizing a State University. 

LAWS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO. 

In 1872 the essential features, with amendments and additions to 
the laws then in force relating to the University of California, the 
State Normal School and the public schools were incorporated into 
the Political Codes. These have undergone some modifications at 
each subsequent session of the Legislature, but have not been essen- 
tially changed. 

The law was changed to except incorporated cities from "State 
uniformity" in 1872. 

LAWS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE AND FOUR AND 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE AND SIX. 

All the incorporated cities, except San Francisco, were placed under 
the law of State uniformity of text-books in 1874. 

As the State had made ample provision for the education of all 
her children, it seemed consistent to require their attendance upon 
\ school. Accordingly the Legislature of 1873-4 passed an Act to 
enforce the educational rights of children, which, having never been 
a popular one with the people, has remained a dead letter upon the 
statute book. The principle of compulsory education is conceded 
by every advanced educational nation or state. 

By an Act, approved March 12th, 1874, women, twenty-one years 
of age, who are citizens of the United States and of this State, were 
made eligible to all educational offices within the State, except those 
from which they are excluded by the Constitution. 

Another important Act was passed March 30th, 1874, "to pre- 
vent discrimination against female teachers," which provided that 
" females employed as teachers in the public schools of this State 
shall, in all cases, receive the same compensation as is allowed male 
teachers for like services, when holding the same grade certificates." 

State uniformity in text-books is one of the subjects upon which 
legislation has been exceedingly variable. 

In 1872 incorporated towns and cities were excepted from the 
action of the law of 1861, compelling uniformity under penalty of 
the forfeiture of school moneys. 

In 1874 all incorporated cities, except San Francisco, were placed 
under the law • in 1876, early in the session, a bill was passed taking 
the power of cnanging text-books from the State Board of Educa- 
tion, a majority of whom were in favor of a change. This law has 
remained in force until the present time. 



A school system cannot be manufactured — unless it is a growth, an 
organism, in which every part has fitted itself to a felt want of the 
community, it is not worthy of the name. 
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Smatterers in education, demagogues in politics, may combine to 
destroy what the united labors of a generation have been carefully 
building. . 

Our school system is such a growth, its imperfections can be rem- 
edied, its direction changed, as the people become more intelligent, 
more thoughtful, and patriotic. Wnoever would seek to amend or 
improve upon it, needs first of all to understand what has been done, 
and why ; and above all, to remeiiaber " that the success of the pub- 
lic schools depends more upon supervision than upon any other one 
agency; that this is indeed that indispensable one without which 
all others have failed. Legislation may provide bountifully for the 
education of teachers; it may prescribe high standards of qualifica- 
tion ; it may make stringent and wise regulations in regard to the 
duties of all connected with the administration of the system ; but 
parsimony will evade, ignorance maladminister, or apathy render 
inefiicient the best school laws, unless their execution is watched over 
and enforced by intelligent, active, and independent supervision." 
(Report of Hon. H. S. Randall, Superintendent of the State of New 
York.) 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The existing school laws and regulations relating to public schools 
are found in the publications of this department for 1878. 

The State organization now consists of — 

First — A Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Second — A State Board of Education. 

Third — A State Board of Examination. 

Fourth — County Superintendents and County Boards of Examina- 
tion. 

Fyth — City Superintendents, City Boards of Education, and City 
Boards of Examinati9n. 

Sixth— School District Trustees. 

Under the existing laws the school revenues are provided by a 
county school taXy the minimum of which shall not be less than three 
dollars for each census child, or the maximum rate greater than fifty 
c^nt s on each $100 of taxable property. This is paid into the county 
treasury. 

A State school tax of (1879) twenty-six cents on each $100 of the. 
taxable property in the State. 

THE APPORTIONMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MONEYS. 

The State School Funds consist mainly of the State school tax, and 
the income derived from the State school lands. These funds are 
apportioned by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to each 
county in proportion to the number of census children. 

The apportionments go into the county treasuries. 

The Scnool Superintendents of the several counties apportion the 
State and County School Funds to the several school districts, as 
follows: 

Five hundred dollars to each district having one hundred census 
children, or fraction thereof of not less than fifteen. 

Three nundred dollars to each district having less than fifteen and 
not less than ten census children. 

Ten per cent, of the State School Funds for school district libraries 
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and apparatus, or in cities not divided into districts, fifty dollars for 
every five hundred census children. 

All surplus moneys are apportioned to districts having not less 
than fifty census children, in proportion to the number of census 
children. Each district draws its apportionment from the county 
treasury on the order of the Trustees and the warrants of the Super- 
intendent. 

NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The new Constitution, adopted in Convention, at Sacramento, 
March 3d, 1879, and ratified by a vote of the people on Wednesday, 
May 7th, 1879, contains the following provisions : 

ARTICLE IX — EDUCATION. 

Section 1. A general difTusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the people, the Legislature shall encourage, by all suitable 
means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement. 

Sec. 2. A Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, at each gubernatorial election after 
the adoption of this Constitution, be elected by the qualified electors of the State. He shall 
receive a salary equal to that of the Secretary of State, and shall enter upon the duties of hia 
ofSce on the first Monday after the first day of January next succeeding his election. 

Sec. 3. A Superintendent of Schools for each county shall be elected by the qualified electors 
thereof at each gubernatorial election ; provided, that the Legislature may authorize two or 
more counties to unite and elect one Superintendent for the counties so uniting. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be granted by the United States to 
this State for the support of common schools which may be, or may have been, sold or disposed of, 
and the 500,000 acres of land granted to the new States under an Act of Congress distributing 
the proceeds of the public lauds among the several States of the Union, approved A. D. 1841, 
and all estates of deceased persons who may have died without leaving a will or heir, and also 
such per cent, as may be granted, or may have been granted, by Congress on the sale of lands 
in this State, shall be and r emain a pftrpfttnnl fund , the interest of which, together with all the 
rents of the unsold lands, and such other means as the Legislature may provide, shall be inviola- 
bly appropriated to the support of common schools throughout the State. 

Sec. 6. The Legislature shall provide for a system of common schools by which a free school 
shall be kept up and supported in each district at least six months in every year, after the first 
year in which a school has been established. 

Sec. 6. The public school system shall include primary and grammar schools, and such high 
schools, evening schools, normal schools, and tecnnical schools as may be established by the 
Legislature, or by municipal or district authority ; but the entire revenue derived from the 
State School Fund, and the State school tax, shall be applied exclusively to the support of pri- 
mary and grammar schools. 

Sec. 7. The local Boards of Education, and the Boards of Supervisors, and Countv Superin- 
tendents of the several counties which may not have County Boards of Education, shall adopt 
a series of text- books for the use of the common schools within their respective jurisdictions; 
the text-books so adopted shall continue in use for not less than four years ; they shall also have 
oontrol of the examination of teachers, and the granting of teachers' certificates, within their 
several jurisdictions. 

Sec. 8. No public money shall ever be appropriated for the support of any sectarian or 
denominational school, or any school not under the exclusive control of the officers of the public 
schools ; nor shall any sectarian or denominational doctrine be taught, or instruction thereon be 
permitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the common schools of this State. 

Sec. 9. The University of California shall constitute a public trust, and its organization and 
government shall be perpetually continued in the form and character prescribed by the organic 
Act creating the same, passed March 23d, 1868 (and the several Acts amendatory thereof), sub- 
ject only to such legislative control as may be necessary to insure compliance with the terms of 
its endowments, and the proper investment and security of its funds. It shall be entirely inde- 
pendent of all political or sectarian influence, and kept free therefrom in the appointment of 
its Regents, ana in the administration of its affairs ; provided, that all the moneys derived from 
the sale of the public lands donated to this State by Act of Congress, approved July 2d, 1862 
(and the several Acts amendatory thereof), shall be invested as provided by said Acts of Con- 
gress, and the interest of said moneys shall be inviolably appropriated to the endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of at least one College of Agriculture, where the leading objects shall be 
(without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics) to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to scientific and practical agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in accordance with the requirements and conditions of said Acts of Congress ; and the 
Legislature shall provide that if, through neglect, misappropriation, or any other contingency, 
any portion of the funds so set apart shall be diminished or lost, the State shall replace such 
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portion so lost or misappropriated, so that the principal thereof shall remain forever undimin- 
ished. No person shall be debarred admission to any of the collegiate departments of the Uni- 
versity on account of sex. 

Under Section 7, Article IX, we find that the essential features of 
a State, as distinguished from any other system for the maintenance 
of public schools, have been abandoned, and the most important 
element of State control, viz., the determination of the qualification 
of teachers and selection of text-books, is now relegated to local 
municipal boards, city and county. 

We have thus gone back twenty years, and, unless the wisdom of 
the Legislature should prevent, may experience all the evils which 
result from the, lack of unity in plan, in standards, and in control. 



STATE SUPERINTENDENTS AND THEIR WORK. 



STATK SUPERINTENDENTS. 

John G.Marvin 1851-1854. 

Paul K. Hubbs _-1854-1857. 

Andrew J. Moulder _ 1857-1863. 

John Swett 1863-1868. 

Rev. 0. P. Fitzgerald _ .-__ 1868-1872. 

Henry N. Bolander _. _ ..1872-1876. 

Ezra S, Carr _. _ 1876-1880. 

The review of what has been accomplished during the past thirty 
years would be incomplete without a reference to the labors of the 
pioneer Superintendents, who have been, without exception, worthy 
, representatives of the progressive educational spirit. The meager 
reports of the first two administrations furnish little material for the 
historian. In those of Mr. Moulder we find evidences of ability to 
command as well as to execute the popular will. In his first report 
he said : " We have no such thing as public schools," and in defining 
such to be " schools where all the children of the State may be edu- 
cated free of expense," he outlined a scheme of public education, end- 
ing in a University, which "should turn out practical and scientific 
agriculturists, engineers, surveyors, miners, smelters, assayers, chem- 
ists, architects, builders, and last, but not leasts school teachers. We want 
no pale aind sickly scholars, profound in the knowledge of the dead 
and other languages. We need energetic citizens, skilled in the arts 
of the living, and capable of instructing their less favored fellows in 
the pursuits that contribute to the material prosperity of the State. 
For what useful occupation are the graduates of most of our old 
colleges fit? Many of them are bright scholars, but when, after 
years of toil, they have received their diploma, their education for 
practical life has just commenced. They have still to study for a 
profession— are still dependent upon their parents." 

He strongly urged that in the University such professorships only 
should be established at first as would tend to direct the energies of 
the young towards leading industries. 

His next report was even more stirring and suggestive. " Twenty 
thousand seven hundred and eight children have not been inside a 
public school-house, and 29,347 have in effect received no instruction 
4« 
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during this year," he said. " If this state of things is very good for 
California, and we do not take instant and effective means to remedy 
it, these 29,347 neglected children will grow up into 29,347 benighted 
men and women; a number nearly suflScient, at ordinary times, to 
control the vote of this State, and, in consequence, to shape its legis- 
lation and its destiny." " Damning as the record is, it is yet lament- 
ably true, that during the last five years the State of California has 
paid $754,193 80 for the support of criminals, and but $284,183 69 for 
the education of the young. In other words, she has paid nearly 
three times as much for the support of an average of four hundred 
criminals as for the training and culture of 30,000 children. To 
make the point more forcible, the figures show that she has expended 
$1,885 on every criminal and $9 on every child." 

These stirring appeals to the pride and the patriotism of our citi- 
zens were not without marked results. His protest against cheap 
teachers produced changes which soon drove educational quacks out 
of the profession, and thereby prevented the waste of the meager 
funds then at command. 

In his twelfth annual report, Mr. Moulder said : " The amount 
contributed by the State to the cause of education is wretchedly 
insufficient. It is a pittance almost beneath contempt — $1 Jfi per 
annum for the education of each schoolable child. With all the aid from 
local taxes, rate bills, and private subscription, the average wages of 
teachers is $66 72 per month. A first-class bootblack obtains almost 
as much. I am almost disposed to believe that no teacher at all is 
better than an ignorant or an unlettered one ; but how can we expect 
to secure the services of highly educated and accomplished teachers 
for $66 72 per month?" It should be remembered that those were 
flush times in California. 

The State Normal School and the University are equally indebted 
^to the broad views and fearless advocacy of Superintendent Moulder. 
I His administration and that of his successor, Mr. Swett, was the 
"^ formative educational period of California, most fortunate in its 
selection of officers who were able to bring zeal, professional knowl- 
edge, wide information respecting educational experience elsewhere, 
and statesmanship into their work. Both served two terms, and thus, 
from 1857-1868, the gradual improvement of our school system was 
carried forward without a break until a superior system of free 
schools, supported by taxation, became an accomplished fact. 

We have seen from Mr. Moulder's report what was the standard 
of competency and compensation of teachers at the beginning of this 
decade. It was no trifling task to revolutionize our school system 
during a period of civil war, and place it on a level with the richest 
and most progressive States of the Union. It was still more difficult 
to avoid mistakes which time and usage had made respectable else- 
where, to drag teachers out of the ruts of precedent, and emancipate 
them in spite of themselves. Mr. Swett, a professional teacher, who 
sought the office of Superintendent for *' the purpose of raising the 
standard of professional teaching, and organizing a system of free 
schools," having accomplished that work, returned to the school- 
room, where he still remains, a leader among the veteran educators 
of the State. 

Competent educators have frequently expressed the opinion that 
California has had, on the whole, one of the best organized school 
systems, while in many points its superiority to all others is conceded. 
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Ours is the only State in the Union where teachers have gained a 
legal right to be examined exclusively by members of their own pro- 
fession, where the lawyer or the blacksmith is not allowed to deter- 
mine their professional qualifications, and ours is the only State which 
recognizes the State Normal School Diploma or the life certificates 
of other States as entitling the holder to the same legal immunities 
as are enjoyed by the graduates and holders of our own. 

Mr. Swett was not less emphatic than Mr. Moulder had been upon 
the subject of teachers' salaries, which had then reached, for male 
teachers, an average of $554, and of female teachers, $460 a year. 
** No occupation is more laborious, none wears out the muscle and 
brain faster than that of the teacher. The brain labor of the skillful 
teacher ought to be as well paid as the brain labor of the lawyer, the 
physician, the clergyman, or the editor. He ought to dress as well, 
to live as well. His profession in time and money ought to cost him 
as much as other professions. He should be paid enough to support 
a family, to supply himself with periodical literature, to move in the 
intelligent circles of society with other educated men. Teachers 
well paid can devote all their time and energy to the schools. They 
are not greater philanthropists than other men. None of them teach 
from a pure love of teacning. They ought not to be expected to 
break mental bread for the children of others and feed their own 
with stones. It is the teachers who give character and efiiciency to 
the schools. The State may legislate, the people may vote taxes and 
build school houses, but the teachers build schools and mold char- 
acter, and act on mind. High salaries will attract talent and skill, 
and hold them both in the schools. Low wages will fill the schools 
with bunglers, and waste the public money. If the people of Cali- 
fornia desire well to lay the foundation of the State for all future 
time, they must employ skilled master masons to hew the corner- 
stones." 

The administration of Superintendent Fitzgerald was marked by 
no important changes in the school law. He reported "perfect har- 
mony" in the administration of school afl'airs throughout the State, 
and favored the increase of the State school tax to ten cents on 
each $100. A disposition having already manifested itself to change 
the laws giving localities the right to expend their proportion of 
taxes, Superintendent Fitzgerald said: "There is a fallacy in the 
assumption that the benefits of education are confined to the partic- 
ular individuals or localities directly affected by the expenditure of 
the proceeds of local taxation. The dollar contributed by San Fran- 
cisco, expended judiciously in Plumas County for education, is no less 
a benefit to the former than to the latter. The prevalence of igno- 
rance and vice in any neglected locality cannot be merely local evils. 
Justice and sound policy require that the poorest barefoot boy of the 
humblest citizen in the poorest district of the most impoverished 
county should have as abundant facilities for a common school edu- 
cation as the son of the richest citizen of the most opulent city of 
the State." He declared our system, in these respects, a partial fail- 
ure, and that much remained to be done. 

Superintendent Bolander, while moving on in the line marked out 
by his predecessors, pronounced himself strongly in favor of enforc- 
ing the compulsory education law, and brought some of the princi- 
ples of social science before the people with great clearness and force. 
He quoted from Dr. Lyman fifeecher that "illiteracy is incipient 
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crime," demonstrated the direct relation between illiteracy and pau- 
perism, between pauperism and crime, between ignorance and crime. 
He thought the fearful increase of hoodlumism in our cities," the 
rapid increase of non-producers, offered conclusive proof that the 
law of compulsory education should be supplemented by a law 
requiring the State to establish and maintain labor schools,* school- 
ships, industrial and technical schools. He said, in his first biennial 
report, " the times demand not only that children be educated in the 
common English branches, but also that children be educated how 
to work." 

In 1869, the State Board of Education made a sweeping change in 
the text-books used in the public schools. 

During Mr. Bolander's administration the war between rival pub- 
lishing nouses for the adoption of text-books was carried on with a 
pertinacity and vigor hitherto unequaled. State uniformity had 
made the prize of State patronage for a term of four years well worth 
an outlay of time and money. The rivalry between Eastern houses 
employing a large amount of capital had brought the text-book ques- 
tion before the people in many ways, and greatly exaggerated its 
importance. The number of books in use had been unnecessarily 
increased, to the injury of both parents and pupils. An enterprising 
house in San Francisco having published a series of readers, at least 
equal in merit to those in use, many teachers and patrons favored their 
adoption at the expiration of the contract made by the State with the 
publishers of the McGuffey series. A majority of the State Board 
also favored this change and adopted the Bancroft series; but on 
account of an informality in the proceedings, their action was declared 
illegal. At the opening of the legislative session of 1875-6, a law, sup- 
posed to be temporary m its intention and effects, was passed, which 
IS in force at the present time, forbidding a change of text-books. 

Mr. Bolander condemned the use of text-books on general princi- 
ples, and in his official reports advocated the disuse of the spelling- 
book in schools. Many of his recommendations, which failed to 
meet public approval at the time, have in effect been carried out in 
other States with great advantage to the schools, such as a plan for 
the establishment of Normal Institutes, of Chairs of Pedagogy or 
Didactics in the State Universities, ete. His last biennial report, of 
which a large edition was published, contained a collection of valu- 
able papers upon education, and is frequently called for by school 
officers of other States. 

We have thus sketched the growth of our school system, to which 
each year has given additional strength and symmetry. Its execu- 
tive officers have been chosen from different political parties, and 
have represented differing religious beliefs and proclivities, but with 
remarkable unanimity they have labored to make a/rce, unsectarian 
education the first and paramount interest of the people. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 



The attention of the people of the State was early directed toward 
the establishment of a central institution for higher education, which 
should obviate the necessity of sending our youth across the conti- 
nent for their classical and professional training. The Constitution 
recognized the obligation to apply the- proceeds of the Congressional 
land grant for seminaries of learning to that purpose. The Legisla- 
ture added the proceeds of the grant of ten sections for public 
buildings. 

In 1863, Henry Durant, a graduate and ex-tutor of Yale College, 
and for many years Principal of Dummer Academy, Massachusetts, 
arrived in California and opened a "college school" in Oakland. 
This school grew up into the College of California, which, during its 
brief existence, had no connection with the State educational sys- 
tem. No college or seminary of learning had been organized, under 
the provisions of the Constitution, until 1869. 

By Act of Congress, July 2d, 1862, an Act, commonly called the 
Agricultural College Act, gave large grants of public lands to the 
several States "for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts." 
The share of California was 150,000 acres. Unless the States com- 
plied with the terms of the Act, by the establishment of at least one 
college for the liberal and practical training of students in agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts within five years, the grant was forfeited. 
The grant was accepted by the Legislature of California, March 31st, 
1864, and an Act passed to establish such college March 31st, 1865. 
The lands were unsold, and the time stipulated by Congress for 
these colleges to go into operation was about to expire, when the 
College of California offered its site at Berkeley, its property, build- 
ings, etc., to the State for the proposed institution, provided it should 
be elevated to the rank of a university. Considerations of economy 
and efficiency prompted the acceptance of this offer, and the Univer- 
sity of California was formally inaugurated in the City of Oakland, 
in the buildings previously occupied by the college. Thus, along 
the line of what is termed a liberal education, great benefits were 
secured, an institution founded that was " forever free," and open 
alike to both sexes. Mr. Durant became its first President. 

By an Act of the Legislature, approved April 2d, 1870, so much of 
the proceeds of the sale of the marsn and tide lands were invested in 
bonds as should yield an annual income to the University of $60,000. 

If, as the reports of successive legislative committees and the fre- 
quent and urgent memorials of influential associations of farmers 
and mechanics would indicate, agriculture and the mechanic arts 
have derived only indirect benefits from the grant for agricultural 
colleges, it must be remembered that these complaints are not made 
in California alone, but in nearly every State which legalized the 
union with existing colleges without guaranties, or sufficient protec- 
tion of the rights of the younger and weaker party. 

The University has reached the ideal standard of its original pro- 
jectors, with full departments of Law and Medicine ; courses or Col- 
leges of Agriculture, Mechanics, and Engineering, and affiliated 
Colleges of Dentistry and Pharmacy. The foundation of an Art 
College has been laid in the gift of an art collection, with $25^000 voi. 
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money, to which the State has added an equal sum. The munificent 
example of Dr. Toland, in donating the valuable property of the 
Toland Medical College entire to the University, has borne fruit, in 
the ample endowment by Judge Hastings of the Law College, and of 
the Dental College by Dr. Cogswell, and in the equally generous gift 
of Mr. H. D. Bacon, for the promotion of the fine arts. 

The Faculties of the University are of unexceptional ability in all 
the departments, and include the names of several gentlemen who 
brought continental reputations as teachers and scientists to this new 
field. 



THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

First established in San Francisco in 1861, by Act of the Legislature, 
and with only the meager appropriation of $3,000, opened July 21st, 
1862, with 34 pupils, Mr. Ahira Holmes, Principal. A Training 
School was taught by Miss Helen M. Clark and Miss Kate Sullivan. 

The number in attendance gradually increased, reaching S6 in 
1865; in 1875, 350 pupils were enrolled and instructed by a corps of 
twelve professors and teachers. The site of the Normal School was 
changed from San Francisco to San Jos6, where, in 1872, a magnificent 
building was erected for its accommodation at a cost of $250,000. 
The Legislature has made further liberal provisions for the improve- 
ment of its building and grounds. 

The Normal School has an excellent library, and a rapidly increas- 
ing natural history collection. 

Five hundred and fifty teachers have graduated at this school, and 
it is believed a larger proportion than is usual are in the actual prac- 
tice of the profession. 

The Faculty number nineteen — ^professors and instructors. 

The total number of pupils for the year 1879 is 548. The Training 
School has 113. Instruction is free. 

The economy and efficiency with which the Normal School has 
been managed is worthy of great praise. 

The annual appropriation for the last two years has been $33,300, 
which covers all expenses. 

With the increase of population there will be an increased demand 
for normal instruction. This should be met, not by establishing 
other normal schools, but by maintaining annual Normal Institutes at 
different points in the State, and by carrying forward the high 
school course in towns and cities through another year, especially 
devoted to didactics. This is already done in the Girls' High School 
at San Francisco, from which three classes of well trained teachers 
have been graduated. 

The University of California and the California State Normal 
School make full and complete reports to the Governor. The same 
is true of the State Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, at 
Berkeley, which is believed to be unsurpassed in its instruction by 
any similar institution in the United States. 

The several institutions in the State for. the care and education of 
orphans, under private management and receiving aid from the State, 
make no report to this department, but are, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, doing a most praiseworthy work and deserve con- 
tinued support. 
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DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



To this resumS of our thirty years' work in education, many pages 
might be added in notices of the work of the various denominational 
institutions of learning. 

Among these, Santa Clara College, founded in 1851, is one of the 
oldest and most flourishing. It is under the exclusive control of the 
Jesuit Fathers, and has been officered from the first by gentlemen of 
distinguished ability in literature and science. Its laboratories and 
museums are well furnishe'd, its course of study very practical, includ- 
ing telegraphy, photography, and other arts. 

St. Ignatius College in San Francisco, incorporated in 1859, num- 
bers a large Faculty, and has been noted for its high standard of 
scholarship. 

The institutions of the Christian Brothers at San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and other points, deservedly enjoy the confidence of the com- 
munity. 

The Catholic schools maintained by the various Sisterhoods are 
numerous and useful, and several of them have been .the first to com- 
bine industrial training with school exercises; while others are intro- 
ducing the Kindergarten methods into their primary classes. 

The Methodist Colleges have done great good in the State, and are 
planted here upon the oroadest and most liberal basis of general use- 
fulness. They are all co-educative. The Pacific Methodist College, 
at Santa Rosa, organized in 1862, has a department of pedagogics for 
those who wish to become teachers, and a commercial course designed 
to prepare for mercantile pursuits. The University of the Pacific, at 
Santa Clara, is also under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination, and has several practical departments, such as bank- 
ing, telegraphy, music, etc. 

The College of St. Augustine, at Benicia (Protestant Episcopal), is 
under the charge of the Bishop of Northern California, and adds mil- 
itary-instruction to its other training. 

The Pierce (Christian) College, in Colusa County, and the Hespe- 
rian College, at Woodland, are flourishing institutions for both sexes, 
as is also Washington College, at Washington Corners, Alameda 
County, an undenominational but professedly religious institution, 
growing rapidly in numbers and usefulness. 

Mills Seminary, at Brooklyn, Alameda County, under a modest 
title, ranks with the best modern colleges for the higher education of 
women. Like Vassar or Smith College, at Northampton, it unites 
the features of home and school life, and, with increasing means, 
offers enlarged facilities for high scholarship and accomplishments 
in the practical duties as well as refined pursuits of womanhood. 
It has twenty teachers. The number of students varies from 250 to 
300. 

The growth of this school has been almost unprecedented, and since 
its incorporation, the endowment of special chairs is only required to 
place it at the head of this class of institutions. The health stand- 
ard of scholars and graduates has been so high as to disabuse the 
public mind of predjudice on account of the early breaking down of 
educated women. The property of the seminary is valued at $250,000. 

There are a large number of secondary institutions of high char- 
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acter. Among the most celebrated are the Benicia Seminary for 
voung ladies; Santa Barbara College; the Napa Collegiate Institute; 
Napa Seminary; the California Military Academy; Saint Mathew's 
Hall, at San Mateo, military also ; Madame Zietska's Institute, at San 
Francisco ; Laurel Hall, at San .Mateo ; Mrs. Posten's Seminary, at 
Oakland; the Sacramento Female Seminary; the Golden Gate Acad- 
emy, at Oakland ; University Mound College, at San Francisco ; and 
the California College, at Vacaville. 

Several schools preparatory to the University of California are 
supported at Oakland and Berkeley. 

A school of fine arts in San Francisco has been well patronized. 

And last but by no means least in imp(Jrtance, we have to record 
the establishment of the Normal Kindergarten School at Berkeley, 
for the training of primary teachers. This school is under the care 
of Miss Emma Marwedel, one of the mpst expjerienced Kindergar- 
teners of the country. There is also a flourishing Kindergarten in 
San Francisco, managed by Miss Kate Smith, which serves as a 
model for many Kindergarten classes connected with private schools. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark that these private and denom- 
inational schools have flourished and increased in efficiency with 
the improvement of the public schools. The stream cannot rise 
higher than the fountain. No better use can be made of wealth 
than the endowment of chairs of science and of art, or of scholar- 
ships, in institutions of this kind, where the children of the people 
may receive higher culture. Let wealth endow them, and prayer 
sanctify them, and the affections of the people cluster around them 
in the future as in the past, for they have been the inspirers and con- 
servators of all that is best in the life of the American people. 
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PART III-OUTLOOKS. 



OUTLOOKS. 



The notion that the State should concern itself only with elementary instruction is condemned 
by the usage of nearly every nation in the world.—JbAn D, Pkilbrick, in report upon the Paris 
Exposition. 

A boy or girl who can draw his acquired one qualification for nine- tenths of the occupations 
into which all labor is divided. — Mr, John Culyer, 

With the establishhient of technical schools the circle of our educational institutions will be 
made complete, and the obligations of the State to the whole people will be fulfilled. — Superin- 
tendent Apgar, in New Jersey School Beportfor 1878. 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

My last biennial report contained a digest of the opiniohs of the 
leading educators of the United States upon the grave defects of our 
public school system, and indicated the direction m which we should 
seek for a remedy. 

That the importance of the more practical education was not over- 
stated, is proved in the continued efforts to reduce the public expend- 
iture lor education. Our people are not niggardly ; they have poured 
out vast sums at the call of intellectual trainers and mental cultur- 
ists; they are ready to double these sums whenever our educational 
affairs are conducted upon a business basis, and the money value of 
the schools is demonstrated. The head may be filled with facts and 
principles, the heart " all right;" yet, if the hand be unskilled, habits 
of industry unformed, disgrace and failure in the struggle for life is 
inevitable. 

The law of reform and the prevention of error and crime is now 
based upon an active and cheerful employment of the head and the 
hands ; the same law applied universally in the school and the home 
would empty our reformatories. 

During the present year there has been a general agitation along the whole line on the school 
question. Last winter was a sort of Black Friday in school matters, for the Legislatures of so 
many States appeared to take backward stepson questions hitherto considered as settled. When 
Americans consider the propriety of longer supporting schools at the public expense, alleging 
that they are not retummg full equivalents, it is full time that the matter be considered. 

The people who pay for the support of the public schools claim returns in knowledge and in 
skill that shall serve them in their occupations and handicrafts. This demand, from the very 
nature of things, has grown emphatic ; and as population increases will become positively dom- 
inant. 

The courses of study, as early established in the schools of the United States, were of the 
tone and spirit of the European idea, that the masses were to subserve the interests of the learned 
few. It is claimed for them that they look towards developing man as man, but it can readily 
be shown that they rather contain the germ of the notion that rank is the natural state of man 
in his relations to man. 

I take it that just here lies the strong force which agitates this whole subject — it is the inevi- 
table struggle between the means for a livelihood on the one hand, and the aristocracy of intel- 
lect on the other. 

If history can throw any light upon this struggle, it points to these results, either the masses 
will abandon the contest and sink into an unlettered peasantry, or else they will withhold sup- 
port if not allowed such studies as prepare the youth for the material living, for the offices of 
man in society. — Lecture of Principal James H. Moose, of the Courtland {N, Y,) Normal School, 
before the University Convocation, 

5' 
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Section 6th of the new Constitution includes such high schools, 
evening schools, normal schools, and technical schools as may be 
established by the Legislature, or by municipal or district authority. 
The scope and benefits of the three first named classes are generally 
understood; the latter require some further illustration. Technical 
education is the present battle ground of educational conservatism 
and progress. Guarding the proceeds of State School Fund and the 
State school tax against the danger of losses through ill-advised 
experiments, the framers of the Constitution have wisely left the 
provision and maintenance of special schools to the people. 

The great mass of our teachers are unprepared to welcome changes 
which involve a departure from the methods now in vogue, which 
will depreciate the text-book and the examination cram — in short, 
which will take away all the artificial supports upon which teachers 
lean. But the law of demand and supply may be trusted to correct 
this state of things. The demand is already heard from many 
quarters. 

A special committee of grangers, university professors, and school 
oflBcers reported to an educational convention in San Francisco, 
May 8th,. 1877: 

We should have teachers especially prepared to give some practical knowledge of nature and 
its laws; of moral truths and the business affairs of life. We would recommend that fuller 
instruction than at present be given in the metric system, and in industrial drawing. Each 
school should be more fully furnished with modem appliances for object teaching, and the 
** Kindergarten " methods should be engrafted as much as possible upon the entire educational 
system. The improvement of school grounds and gardens cannot be too strongly urged. 

We should have teachers especially prepared with reference to the objects had in view, 
imbued with respect for industrial callings and with interest in rural affairs. Teachers for the 
city schools should, by the corresponding preparation, be fitted to instruct their pupils in such 
manner as to prepare them for usefulness in the kinds of labor there in operation. 

Normal teaching should be so directed as to fit the teacher to throw light upon the philoso- 
phy of common things, and a greater flexibility than now exists should appear in the standard 
to which students are expected to attain. We recommend such an increase of facilities as may 
be feasible for the obtaining by the students of a practical knowledge of horticulture, and the 
introduction of such industrial studies as will prepare them to give the improved instruction 
demanded when they shall have become tea,chers of the public schools. 

Some of our leading teachers have "put themselves upon the record " 
as ready to supply the requisites of this new departure. Three school 
newspapers are printed and published by the pupils of the public 
schools under the direction of their teachers. Several schools have 
gardens and grounds which reflect great credit upon the manage- 
ment. One school in Sonoma County made a praiseworthy exhibit 
of the 'results of lessons in needle-work at the last Institute. More 
important still are the efforts of teachers who, like Mr. Oliver, seek 
to make the subject of education by work thoroughly understood by 
the people. 

At a meeting of State and other School Superintendents, held at 
Washington, in February last, this subject received the most earnest 
attention. The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, This Convention of State and City Superintendents of Schools recognizes the neces- 
sity of industrial education in the public schools of America,* and whereas, if a part of the time 
now given to writingjn our day schools were devoted to drawing, the writing would be better 
and tne power of drawing be a clear gain j therefore, 

Mesolved, That industrial drawing, consisting of geometrical drawing, free hand drawing, and 
elementary design, being now regarded as the common basis of technical education, should be 
taught in the public day schools as an elementary part of all general education; and that 
industrial drawmg, modeling, and applied design for trades and manufactures should be taught 
to persons of both sexes in free evening classes, for those who are not in attendance upon the 
3^ schools. 
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In an address before the convention, Professor Walter Smith 
remarked, concerning the proposal to establish a national school of 
industrial arts : 

It may be necessary for the protection of this nation that the sword be kept bright at West 
Point, but it would conduce as much to its greatness and its glory if the ploughshare were kept 
bright at Washington. In the conflict that is imminent between aggregated capital on the one 
hand and ignorant, unskilled labor on the other, lurks the greatest danger to our whole social 
and political organism. It is the province of public education to mitigate, if not entirely to 
remove, these dangers. In view, therefore, of the vast public expenditure annually made for 
public education, I warn you against ignoring the interests of the industrial classes. The public 
schools should be to the State what embankments are to the Dutch, or what its fleet is to the 
English people. 

The most important utterance yet made in this country on the 
subject of technical education is that made by the Boston School 
Committee, in their last report : 

The question of teaching trades in our schools is one of vital importance. If New England 
would maintain her place as the great industrial center of the country, she must become to the 
United States what France is to the rest of Europe, the first in taste, the first in design, the first 
in skilled workmanship. She must accustom her children from early youth to the use of tools, 
and give them a thorough training in the mechanic arts. 

SEWING IN SCHOOLS. 

In Europe needle-work is as universally taught in schools for girls 
as reading and writing. It is taught in the public schools of Boston, 
where every girl now receives three years' instruction in the various 
kinds of sewing, and is made capable of becoming an expert seam- 
stress. The Boston school report enumerates over 20,000 garments of 
all kinds made in the sewing classes, besides a great quantity of plainer 
work, such as the making up of table and bed linen, towels, and 
piece work. The committee say : " The benefits resulting from such 
instruction are too evident to need enumerating; they are seen in the 
improved appearance of the children's clothing in school, and are felt 
and appreciated in thousands of homes." • 

I 

EQUALITY OP EDUCATION. 

By an overwhelming, and one might almost say a unanimous vote, 
the people of California have decided against Chinese immigration. 
The significance of this expression of public opinion can hardly be 
estimated in its bearings upon the educational questions before us. 
Something more than a vote is needed to place the leading industries 
of this great State in a position to defy all rivalry and competition, and 
though the popular will may place the laboring man in the seat of 
honor, he must be kept there by an equality of education. The his- 
tory of education shows that it has hitherto been partial. In earlier 
times it was partial as to kind — ^in Greece and Rome it made man a 
splendid animal; when the object was changed, and the direction 
turned exclusively to soul-saving, it made man superstitious and ser- 
vile, and served to maintain' spiritual and political despotisms. For 
a long period it was partial as to numbers. Everywhere one sees the 
functions of government discharged by the so-called educated classes, 
who, as a general thing, legislate in the interests of the few, not of 
the many. The reason why this is true is found in the fact that our 
over-estimated universal education is still partial as to its effects, that 
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the plan of its development leads up to the college, the university, 
the professions, and not to the farm, the shop, and manufactory. 
^ The work of the State in education may be divided into three sec- 
tions. The first is elementary and general (and should be universal 
and free), making every child familiar with reading, writing, draw- 
ing or picture writing, with elementary arithmetic and natural his- 
tory, and with the geography and history of his own State and 
country. In the second stage, separation and specialization should 
begin, which will necessarily grow and perfect itself with the growth of 
culture and the more perfect organization of the forces of civilization. 
We now specialize only in regard to classes of unfortunates, the deaf, 
dumb, blind, etc. ; by and by we can specialize as to uses, and make 
our country schools more preparatory to agriculture, horticulture, 
and the like; while our city schools, by vacation classes, half-time 
schools, and other agencies, at first, and afterwards by special schools, 
render the same service to the mechanic and manuifacturing arts. 
The certainties of science are swiftly taking the place of the hap- 
hazard pursuit of those arts, and a great part of secondary instruc- 
tion should be in the simpler applications of scientific principles. 
The third stage is the field of the technical schools, the professional 
college, and State University. 

If the people through their representatives vote appropriations for 
the support of universities which train their students for the profes- 
sions, law and medicine, engineering and the like, there is neither 
reason nor justice in withholding special appropriations for the far 
larger class who must subsist by manual ratner than mental labor. 
The percentages of the industrial distribution of the population of 
CaliK)rnia show that out of every 100 men one man is a teacher, one- 
half a man is a doctor, less than half a man a lawyer, less than a 
quarter of a man a minister, while twenty men are engaged in agri- 
culture, thirty-four in mechanics and mining, fourteen in trade and 
transportation, and twenty-nine in personal service. 

It surely requires no argument to prove that the house-mother, 
whose work is never done, is of all beings an industrialist ; that the 
laborer's wife equalljr witn the laborer needs the training which will 
enable her to turn toil into thrift. Or that the industrial training 
of our girls, diversity of occupation for them, and a healthy activity 
of the powers of mind and body, is the only thing which can save 
the American people from deterioration. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The works upon technical schools are numerous, but are rarely 
to be found in our libraries or book stores. I append a list of the 
most important, and in answer to many inquiries concerning the 
scope of these schools, have condensed the following pages from 
recent reports. 

A technical school is one in which the applications of science to 
the industrial arts are taught. It may be of any grade, from the 
primary upward. A skillful teacher will be able to introduce much 
technical instruction into an ordinary school, as is the practice in 
many parts of Europe. 

Technical schools may be broadly classified into agricultural and 

mechanical. In some schools, both in Europe* and America, the 

cJassijScation is into departments only, as in the Kansas Agricultural 
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College, where students of both gexes are qualified for actual practice 
in agriculture, the mechanic arts, and household economy. 

So, under one government or control, say that a city or a Board of 
Trustees there may be primary, secondary, and higher schools of 
trades or of the mechanic, arts. Again, common sense will dictate 
that in the establishment of these schools, whether in the cities or in 
the country, prominence shall be given to such arts as employ the 
largest proportion of the people. 

This principle has been the vital source of the immense industrial 
superiority of the French nation. Thus Lyons has its renowned 
school of arts, which apply to the silk manufacture; Havre, its school 
of six hundred apprentices in iron and wood work ; Limoges, one for 
ceramic arts ; Avignon, its school for architects, etc. 

These schools are not always free. Begun upon liberal appropria- 
tions of the various governments, large contributions are made to 
their support by the industries most directly benefited. 

It is especially desirable that efforts to establish technical schools 
should be made with caution by those fully imbued with the spirit 
of industrial reform, and who will bring to the work some adequate 
understanding of difficulties to be encountered as well as ends to be 
secured. The record of a safe and highly successful experiment is 
presented here, from the Massachusetts Educational Report of 1878. 

In 1877-8 an experiment was made in Boston, under the auspices 
of the Industrial Education Society, " to give boys that intimacy with 
tools and that encouragement to the inborn inclination to handicraft, 
and that guidance in its use, for want of which sq many young men 
now drift into overcrowded and uncongenial occupations, or lapse 
into idleness or vice." It was successful. There were more applica- 
tions than the school could receive. The city gave the use of one of its 
ward-rooms to this " whittling school ;" three gentlemen, one a pho- 
tographer, two of them practical wood carvers, gratuitously gave 
their services, on Tuesday and Friday evenings of each week, as 
superintendents and directors of the work. 

Outfit: Thirty-two firm work benches for thirty- two boys, giving 
to each a space for his work four feet in length and two and a half in 
width. Each bench had a vise with common wooden jaws andean 
iron screw ; a drawer with lock and key, in which the tools were 
kept, and a gas burner, with a movable arm. Each boy was pro- 
vided with a large work-apron of cotton drilling. All the benches, 
tools, and aprons were numbered, and each boy made accountable 
for their care and keeping. 

Bench regulations, which were pasted on each bench : 

1. Be at bench at seven o'clock, according to your number. 

2. Do not leave the bench without permission. 

3. Give all your attention to your own work. 

4. Make no unnecessary noise, such as whistling, etc. 

5. Keep your bench neat, and do not deface it in any way. 

6. After work place all your tools and other equipments in your drawer, according to your 
number, and return the key to the teacher. 

7. Every boy will be held accountable for the tools placed at his bench for his use. 

The object of this school was not to make carpenters, but to give 
boys a familiar acquaintance with certain manipulations which 
would be equally useful in many different trades. Instruction^ not 
construction, was the purpose of the school. 

The experiment satisfied the association and all persons interested 
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that through the adoption of the Russian system manual education 
may be made an efficient part of public instruction. The essential 
part of that system is that the students are taught in classes^ rendering 
it unnecessary to give any individual instruction, except in rare cases. 

Four specialists, employed by the Boston School Association, have 
prepared a text which precisely sets forth the successive steps in a 
series of primary lessons in the use of wood-working hand tools. 
They contain exactly the information required in order that these 
. arts may be brought as completely within reach of the ordinary 
educational methods as reading or writing. 

Eleven lessons, of two hours each, embrace the following topics: 

1. Use of the cross-cut saw. 

2. Hammer; striking square blows. 

3. Splitting saw; sawing to line. 

4. Jack-plane; smoothing rough surfaces. 

5. Hammer; driving nails vertically. 

6. Splitting saw; sawing at exact angles to upper surface. 

7. Jack-plane; setting the plane iron. 

8. Hammer; driving nails horizontally, 

9. Bit and brace • boring in exact positions. 

10. Mallet and cnisel; mortising. 

11. Jack-plane; producing surfaces which intersect at exact angles. 
Auxiliary exercises, in laying out the work by measuring and lin- 
ing, are incidental to all the lessons. * 

The first lesson is given in full, as an illustration of the character 
of the text: 

LESSONS IN SAWING TO LINE. 

Cross-cutting on trestles; auxiliarj exercises in measuring and in lining with try-square. 
Time — Two hours will be devoted to this lesson. 

Materials — Clear white pine for the first hour, white wood for the second hour; one-half 
inch thick, eight inches wiae, four feet long, planed on one face and on the edges. 

FIBST STAGE — MEASURING. 

Tools, etc. — Kule, two feet long, four folds; pencil, knife, trestles. 

Description of trestles — The trestles are of pine, thirty inches long, eighteen inches high, 
and have four legs, which spread twelve inches at the base. 

JFbrms to be produced-^A series of thirty-six marks or dots, one inch apart, commencing at 
the right hand end. 

Placing trestles — Place the trestles at right angles to the direction of the length of the bench, 
at a little less distance apart than the length of the board opposite the middle of tlie bench, and 
with a space between the trestles and front of the bench of about eighteen inches. 

JPlacing board — Best the board on the trestles with its length in the same direction as the 
bench, and just beyond those legs of the trestles which are nearest the bench. The framing 
edee is placed farthest from the bench. Mark it with a cross. 

S^OTB. — ^The tried or framing edge, which is the edge to be worked from, is to be selected by 
the pupil with reference to the straightness and equality of the piece. 

Attitude — Stand squarely on both feet at one side of the board, facing it at right angles to its 
length at the end nearest the vise, and with the back to the bench. Have the left foot a little 
advanced, so that the body may be thrown forward and backward with perfect freedom and 
eas^. Keep the back straight, and bend at the hips. 

Note. — An important purpose of this lesson is to enable the pupil to acquire an easy and cor- 
rect movement. He should watch the others, and imitate the best. 

Metaining work — The weight of the work will keep it in place. 

Holding rule — In the attitude directed open the rule to its full length. 

Placing the rule — Place the graduated edge of the rule upon the framing edge of the board, 

' and its end even with that end of the board which is nearest the vise. Have it lie parallel to 

the framing edge, and about half an inch from it. Hold it in this position with the left hand 

until twenty-four marks have been made, then move it to the left one foot, and retain it in that 

position until the thirty-six marks required have all been made. 

Marking — With the pencil in the right hand mark the points upon the board (a dot is enough) 
opposite the inch divisions on the rule. Then remove the rule from the work, fold it up, and 
lay it upon the bench. 
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NoTB — All marking during the first hoilr is to be executed with the pencil. All marking 
during the second hour is to be executed with the knife. 

SECOND STAGE. 

Lining with try-square, tools, etc, — Try-square, marking instruments (pencil, knife), trestles. 

Description of tools — The try -square has two parts, viz., head and tongue. The head is made 
of wood faced with brass. The tongue is of steel, and fixed at an angle of ninety degrees with 
the head. Both parts have inside and outside edges. 

Forms to he proditced—J)rsLW thirty-six lines parallel to each other through the thirty -six 
marks, and at right angles to the length of the ooard, by means of the square and marking 
instrument. 

Preparations for work — The preparations for work, placing trestles, placing board, attitude, 
and retaining work, will be the same as in measuring. 

Holding square — Grasp the square by the head with the left hand, the palm pressing the out- 
side edge, and the thumo on the inner edge of the blade. 

Molding marking instrument — Hold it in the right hand in any convenient manner for use. 

Placing square — With the square in the hand as described, place the inner edge of its head 
firmly against the framing edge of the board, with the outer edge of the tongue against the 
marking instrument, which is held at one of the points already determined by measurement. 
Hold the square so that the tongue shall lie flat on the top of the piece and point towards the 
pupil. The thumb may rest partly upon the inner edge of the square ana partly upon the 
board ; this will help the student to feel it if the square slips. 

Marking — Hold the marking instrument against the outside edge of the tongue, touching the 
board at any convenient inclination j draw ib^steadily across the work once, without changing 
its inclination. 

Note. — In this stage, during the first hour, the marking instrument will be the pencil; dur- 
ing the second hour, the knife or the scriber, once marking or lining is usually sufficient, 
though it is quite customary, when lining with a knife, to repeat the marking. When properly 
done, i. e., cut deep enough the first time, no repetition is required. 

THIRD STAGE. 

Cross-cut sawing on trestles, tools, etc. Cross-cut saw; trestles. Description of the saw — The 
saw consists of two parts, blade and handle. The edge of the blade on which the teeth are cut 
is called the front edge or breast ; the other, the back. The end of the blade farthest from the 
handle is called the point; the opposite end, the heel. 

Forms to he produced — Thirty-six pieces, one inch wide, of a length equal to the width of the 
board, and having the lines upon them by which the saw was guided. 

Preparations for work — Placing trestles, placing board, and attitude, will be the same as in 
measuring. 

Retaining the board while sawing it — ^With the left hand grasp the framing edge of the board 
in such a place as will bring the end of the thumb, when extended, even with the line farthest 
to the right, at the same time pressing down on the board with the palm of the hand to hold it 
firmly in place on the trestles. 

Holding saw — Take the saw by the handle, with the teeth pointing down, with the right 
hand, inserting the second, third, and fourth fingers through the opening made for that pur- 
pose; close the hand, with the forefinger extended along the side of the handle to assist in 
steadying the saw. 

NoTK. — The hand will then assume nearly the position that it has when one is pointing with 
the forefinger. 

Placing the saw — Place the middle of the cutting edge of the saw at the line on the framing 
edge of the board, the blade resting gently against the thumb of the left hand; hold the saw in 
a vertical position, when viewed from above, and at any convenient angle with the top of the 
board, when viewed from the side. 

Commencement of sawing; drawing stroke — Without bearing on the saw, draw it several inches 
towards the shoulder in a straight line; this will have started the cutting, and the saw will 
now be kept moving sideways by the kerf it has cut. 

Pushing stroke — With very light pressure reverse the motion just completed, moving the saw 
its full length, now back and fortli continually, guiding the saw to the line drawn. 

Watching the saw — To guide the saw correctly, the eye must watch closely its path, to check 
its first disposition to depart from the line. It should view the saw from a position vertically 
above its edge. If viewed from a position considerably to the right or left, the hand is liable to 
lean /rom the eye, and thence to incline the saw sideways. 

Correction of deviations from the line — The correction of the deviation of the saw from the 
line is to be made by twisting the blade in the kerf; inasmuch as the back edge of the saw is 
somewhat thinner than the cutting edge, the blade can thus be twisted in the kerf, and the 
true line returned to. 

Caution — The pupil is cautioned not to press hard upon the saw, for by so doing he will be 
more liable to deviate from the line, to leave his work less smooth, and to injure the saw. 

Finishing — On approaching completion, the position of both the left hand and the body may 
require changing, as both pieces of the wood are to be kept free from splinters and perfect every 
way. When the saw is well advanced through the work, place the left knee upon the nearest 
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edge of the board to hold it against the trestles, partially relieving the left hand from this duty. 
Move this hand from its original position along the edge, and grasp the board on both sides of 
' the kerf, to support the end projecting beyond the trestle, and also to pr^ss the board against 
the knee; while in this position, the sawing may be completed and the piece removed. It 
should not be allowed to fajl upon the floor. 

Note — Near the end of the cut, the strokes should be carefully made to avoid splintering. 
To do this, saw lightly and somewhat quicker. 

PERCENTAGB OF MARKS. 

1. Sawing to line without removing any of it 45 per cent. 

2. Ck)mersnot splintered in finishing sawing 26 per cent. 

3. Corners not injured in starting sawing .• 20 per cent. 

4. Number of pieces sawn off 10 per cent. 

I 



Appended below is an account of a school established in 1869 at 
Rotterdam, Holland, "for the purpose of training youths by practical 
and theoretical instruction to become clever artisans." 

To take their place in society it is absolutely necessary for artisans to be practicallv and the- 
oretically formed and fit for their work. Therefore the pupils are developed in both respects. 
Practice and theory are united, and so everything like cramming is avoided. 

The practical instruction, certainly the most important for these pupils, who when leaving 
the school must be fit for practical life, is given in the afternoon, in special workshops, by clever 
masters, where the boys are taught for carpenters, smiths, braziers, painters, masons, stone-cut- 
ters, cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, modelers, turners, etc. All petty work is entirely excluded ; 
the boys are as much as possible occupied with work of solidity and utility, either for use in the 
school or for sale to the trade. This instruction is given in such a way that without exaggera- 
tion it may be said that the pupil, from the moment of entering the sqaooI (in this instance the 
workshop), enters into real liie. In the first place he is m{^e familiar with the tools, and 
immediately afterwards intrusted with objects which, finished, have a real destination, so that 
his work is never useless in his own eyes. The ambition and the desire to do right are kept 
more alive in this way than by working without a well defined aim. Moreover, experience 
has taught that a promise to be allowed to work at a large and bona fide piece of workmanship 
excite^ ambition in the boys. 

The workshops are all, as far as possible, iip to the standard of the present day, and provided 
with all necessary tools and conveniences. In the carpenters' shop, where more than 80 pupils 
are taught together, there are a sufficient number of benches with all further requisites; in the 
smithies, with 70 boys, are forges, anvils, benches, vises, etc. 

Besides the continual enlargements and improvements of the several workshops, required by 
the increasing number of pupils, constructed by the boys themselves, under the eye of the 
masters, the carpenters make chests for the use of the school, benches, trestles, ladders and 
steps, windows, doors, desks, etc. The smiths: big nails, cramps, hooks, hinges, locks, stoves, 
with appurtenances, screw-nuts, smith's tongs, girders, etc. The braziers: different kitchen 
utensils, as water-cans, soap-tins, baking-pans, kettles, dust-pans, sprinyes, stair-rods and eyes, 
basins, etc.; furthermore, they are taught stretching, turning, forging, and solderinj^. The 
instrument-makers, working in the smithies, are moreover instructed in the cutting of screws 
and worms, the forging of steel and copper, and the casting of copper objects. The masons 
make different joints, plain walls, foundations, chimneys, niches, sewers, arches, etc. The 
stone-cutters, sinkstones, steps, stone thresholds, keystones,* besides this, they are taught the 
hewing of slabs, transposing stones, placing finished pieces of masonry, flooring tiles, and 
placing plinths. The painters are instructed how to make putty, to grind paint, to stop, to 
smooth, to rub, to cut, and to set window glass, to write and paint letters, ana to imitate wood 
and marble. In the workshops for cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, and turners, they make 
benches, lime and screw-tongs, and other tools, drawers, modeled and carved ornaments, etc. 

A few hours every morning are devoted to instruction in general branches, a repetition of 
what the boys have learned in the primary schools, as they^ave had to pass an easy examination 
before being admitted. For every class, except the first, it includes reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the geography and history of Holland, and grammar. The grammatical instruction for 
the different classes embrace the parts of speech, exercises in writing, and easy composition 
without grammatical faults. In the arithmetic classes are taught the percentage, the rule of 
three, simple and compound progressions, measuring of superficies and bodies, square and cube 
roots; for the second division, vulgar fractions, examples in vulgar and decimal fractions, meas- 
urement of superficies and square roots; for the third division, it only goes to the four funda- 
mental rules in decimal fractions, and the measurement of quadrates and rectangles. 

Practical arithmetic proves to be of great use in developing the mental powers of the pupils. 
It will be superfluous to say that in this branch the examples are always taken from daily prac- 
tical life. 

In the algebra classes the boys are taught the knowledge and application of simple and frac- 
tional forms, the greatest common measure, and the smallest common denominator, involution, 
and evolution ; in geometry, the principal theories of lines, angles, triangles, and polygons, and 
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their applications. In treating mechanical arithmetic, theorems are dealt with respecting the 
seven simple tools, as levers and balances, pulleys with fixed and loose wheels and tackles, the 
windlass and capstan, the inclined plane, the screw, the wc^ge, and the jack. 

The instruction in physics comprises the leading properties of bodies, equilibrium, and move- 
ment. 

In all these branches the teachers bear in mind that the bovs are to become artisans, and the 
examples are therefore taken as much as possible from their future profession. 

The singing classes, to which a few hours a week are devoted, give very satisfactory results, 
and are certainly not without a favorable influence on the pupils. 

In model and ornamental drawing the boys begin with copying rectilinear and curved figures, 
and simple and composed ornaments from models placed at some distance. As soon as they are 
in this way made familiar with the elements, and can make copies from models, the boys are 
set to draw figures and plaster ornaments from life. 

The same method is followed in the course of rectilinear and architectural drawing. As soon 
as the bovs have obtained some practice by copyin|f mathematical problems and constructions 
from models, they are set to draw simple constructions from life, wood, iron, or brick-work, viz., 
window joints, door jams, ravelins, stair cases, simple roof constructions, braceworks, hinges, 
screws, springs, locks, masonry ^'oints, simple stone-work, profiles of cornices, architraves, panel 
joints, panels, etc. All these objects are drawn from life or worked out from simple outlines on 
a given scale. 

In the highest classes the boys draw perspectives, projections, and sectional views of objects 
belonging to their profession of natural size. To give an idea of this system we mention that a 
frame with sash windows is drawn plain, standing, and in sections, so that the place of the 
cross-pieces, head-pieces, stone-thresholds, and wainscots may be indicated as clearly as possible. 
Afterwards the diflferent pieces are drawn in detail, as the joints of the frame, the stiles with 
the threshold to which they belong, etc., and this is done in such a way that the di£ferent parts 
are shown from every side. 

To draw a lock, the pupil proceeds as follows: After having drawn the outside, he removes 
the plate and draws the inside, locked as well as unlocked. Afterwards every part that oflfers 
any peculiarity is treated separately, and from every point of viewj the up ana the underside 
of the slide are drawn, and also the tumblers and tne spring. Then the lock is again put 
together by the pupil, so tbat at the same time he has gained a clear idea of the right place of 
every part. 

From this sketch may be seen that the character of the school is taken into consideration in 
every subject that is taueht, and that the instruction is altogether so arranged as to assist the 
future requirements of the pupils. For the workman must not only be able to make a good 
drawing, but he ought to understand what he draws, and also to make a thing belonging to his 
profession after having seen a good drawing of the same. 

The number of masters amounts to 21 ; a director (Mr. D. de Vries), who is at the same time 
teacher of construction, projection-drawing, and the knowledge of materials; a sub-director, 
teaching construction-drawing,* a teacher of rectilinear and architectural drawing; two teach- 
ers of ornamental and model drawing; a teacher of physics, one of mathematics, one for repeti- 
tion of general branched, a singin? m^ter, four master-carpenters, three smiths (two for bench, 
and one for forge work), one metal-worker, one stone-cutter, one cabinet-maker, one painter, one 
modeler and wood-carver, and one wood-turner. 

The number of pupils, almost all without exception workmen's children, was at the begin- 
ning of the first year, 111; the second, 132; the third, 134; the fourth, 156; the fifth, 189, and 
the' sixth, 198. This yearly increase clearly shows not only that the school meets a keenly felt 
want, but also that its results are more and more appreciated. For, as a general rule, it is a sac- 
rifice of the parents to keep such boys, as those for whom our institution is destined, three or 
four years after they have left the primary school, without any earnings ; generally such boys 
have as soon as possible to earn something and contribute their part to the support of the fam- 
ily, even at the cost of progress and development. 

From a pecuniary point of view, the admission of the boys is made as easy as possible, a contri- 
bution of 5 guilders ($2) a year only being charged for each. And those parents who are not 
able to pay even this small sum, may easily obtain admission for their children on application 
to those supporters of the school, whose higher contributions give them the right to place one or 
more pupils free of cost. The boys must be from twelve to fifteen years old, and have to pass 
an easy examination in readine, writing, and arithmetic, before being admitted. , 

When the boys have successmlly completed the course of three years, they are honorably dis- 
missed, and the committee procures them good places as workmen, where, tor five years longer, 
it still keeps them in view and exercises ito influence for their welfare. The number of pupils 
honorably dismissed was, after the fourth year (thus at the termination of the first complete 
course), 28; the fifth, 31; and the sixth, 17, and unanimously their masters declare to have 
found them superior to their comrades in ability, development, and discipline. Their wages are 
considerably higher than those of other youths of the same age. At first they met with some 
opposition in the workshops, but now that three years' experience has proved them to surpass 
other young men in aptitude and good behavior, . this predjudice is removed and they are 
received cordially by masters, foremen, and fellow-workmen. 

6« 
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Agriculture is destined to become the leading pursuit of the people 
of the Pacific Coast, and a technical education, furnished by the people 
for the people, will surely give due prominehce to the agricultural 
school. 

The States of Massachusetts, Maine, Iowa, Michigan, and Kansas, 
having devoted the proceeds of the agricultural land grant to sep- 
arate and distinct agricultural colleges, where practical farming is 
made a part of the daily duty of each student, are already realizing 
large benefits therefrom. Fifty per cent, of their gradii$,tes are 
farmers and fruit growers, or teachers in the institutions of a mixed 
character which receive the proceeds of that endowment. 

A memorial, prepared in 1862 by the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture and presented to the Legislature of that State, says: 
" Nothing is taught in our public schools which has any special bear- 
ing upon the future education oif that large class whose lives are 
devoted to the cultivation of the soil ; and stranger still, this class is 
the only one that cannot get the special instruction necessary for it 
anywhere else." 

Though this is no longer true of Massachusetts, it is the case 
throughout nearly the whole extent of the United States. 

PROVISIONS OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. 

It will be instructive to compare the ample provisions of European 
governments for this kind of education with those of this country. 

Prussia maintains four Royal Academies of Agriculture, at which 
both the theory and practice of farming are taught during two years, 
at a cost to each student of less than $40 a year. Instruction is given 
in rural and political economy : in the management of trees and 
woods ; in the mode of manufacturing sugar, beer, bricks, and drain- 
ing tiles; in mineralogy, geology, botany, and chemistry, with experi- 
ments and excursions; and, lastly, in mathematics, trigonometry, 
land surveying, practical mechanics, veterinary surgery, rural law, 
the history of the country, and constitutional law. The persons who 
attend these academies are those who have to make a living by their 
own farms, commonly of small extent. 

For amateurs, a less practical course is provided at institutes 
connected with the Universities of Halle and Berlin. There are 
nineteen provincial schools of agriculture below the academies, 
subsidized by the State to the amount of about $10,000, and generally 
taught by some large farmer, assisted by the neighboring apothecary, 
school-master, and veterinary surgeon. There are also numerous 
special schools for particular branches, such as market gardening 
and the care of meadows and woods. The care of fruit trees is taught 
in 134 schools in the ancient provinces alone. 

France has three higher agricultural and horticultural schools, 
with 22 professors and 142 students; one horticultural school at Ver- 
sailles, with 10 professors and 41 students; twenty-seven farming 
schools, with 135 professors and 800 students ; three practical schools 
of agriculture, with 21 professors and 90 students. All these are 
State institutions. The regular pupils pay a small fee, but farmers 
attend the lectures free of charge. 

The object of these schools is, first, to induce young people to 
devote themselves to farming and gardening; and secondly, to intro- 
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duce the best methods of agriculture and horticulture into the 
country. / 

France has fifteen departmental agricultural schools, with over 
20,000 students. 

Wiirtemberg has, first, the agricultural academy at Hohennheim, 
with 25 professors and 76 students ; second, the popular agricultural 
evening and Sunday schools, with about 25,000 adult pupils, both 
male and female. These schools are free. 

Denmark is becoming celebrated for her farmers' high schools, now 
supported by the government. There are now over eighty of these 
schools in the rural districts. The ages of pupils range between 
eighteen and thirty years. Everything is taught by lectures. The 
sessions continue for six months. 

Similar schools, of three months' duration, are established in dif- 
ferent localities, for the instruction of girls in house-keeping, needle- 
work, and gardening. 

Bavaria has three higher industrial schools, with 46 professors and 
189 students; two hundred and sixty professional and Sunday 
schools, with 127 teachers and 14,501 pupils ; 947 special agricultural 
courses, with 18,260 attendants ; a school of forestry, with 135 students : 
and four higher schools of agriculture, with 76 professors and 315 
students. 

Sweden maintains several agricultural schools, besides the central 
school of agriculture. 

Russia, who has within twenty years made such immense advances 
in the development of her resources, has scattered these schools with 
profuse liberality throughout her vast empire. Her great academy 
of agriculture and forestry, at Moscow, receives an annual appro- 
priation of $100,000 from the imperial government. 

In Caucasia, she gives not only free tuition but bestows a small 
subsidy upon students. At Tiflis, board, lodging, books, and cloth- 
ing are furnished to a limited number of students, with $40 in money 
for the first, $64 for the second, $72 for the third, and $80 for the last 
year of the course. 

Japan has opened an agricultural college, complete in all its 
departments of theoretical and practical instruction. 

SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY. 

No report, however brief, upon the subject of technical education, 
would be complete without including the European schools of for- 
estry. 

The State of Connecticut last year commissioned the Secretary of 
the Board of Education to visit and report upon these schools. He 
says: "They have exerted a remarkable influence in diffusing 
among the people a general and genuine interest in arboriculture. 
They regard forests as their friends, and understand their climatic 
influence and economic value in staying spring torrents, preventing 
summer drouths, and supplying lumber and fuel. Hence, the 
wanton forest fires, so common in America, are comparatively 
unknown; the forest incendiary would be regarded as a common 
enemy, like the poisoner of an aqueduct, recklessly destroying that 
which it is the interest of all to preserve. The forest schools have 
created a public sentiment which constitutes the best possible pro- 
tection of the woods." 
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These schools may be denominated as primary, middle, and higher 
or collegiate. As a type of the first class, we will take the course of 
study adopted in Sweden, which embraces : The first four rules of 
arithmetic, of proportion in whole and in decimal numbers ; knowl- 
edge of scales for plan drawings, as far as is required for making 
maps and measuring distances; knowledge of square and cubic meas- 
ures, with practical applications of the mensuration of the extent 
and contents of surfaces q,nd solid bodies ; knowledge of the organs 
of nutrition in forest trees and of their food, and of tne natural con- 
ditions for their thriving ; knowledge of the insects most dangerous 
to the Swedish forests, and of the manner of destroying them ; the 
chief principles of rational forest economy, of marking and carrying 
timber, of the right kinds of soils and their preparation: hand-sow- 
ing and planting, saving of seeds, thinning and cutting of timber, 
different treatment of different classes of trees, etc. 

The teacher must have been a graduate of the higher forest insti- 
tute, and also a forest manager, in order to impart the necessary 
scientific and practical knowledge required. 

In the Swedish Forest Institute, at Stockholm, the course of study 
is extended and liberal, and nearly all the graduates have received 
api)ointments as foresters or teachers of subordinate forest schools, of 
which there are six, supported by the government. From the report 
of 1867, it also appears that 21,850 pupils of the " folks," or common 
schools, received instruction in horticulture and tree planting. 

One of the most celebrated forest schools of Europe is at Nancy, 
about 200 miles from Paris. It has fine museums and cabinets ; the 
instruction is free to those who are preparing for the forest service of 
the State. When it is remembered that the State forests of France 
cover 3,000,000 of acres, and yield a revenue of over $5,000,000 annu- 
ally, the importance of skilled management will be appreciated. The 
course of study in the Nancy school occupies 10 hours a day for 
three years. Professor Northrop says the department of the Meurthe 
owes much of its rural beauty to the influence of this school. 

The forest school of Saxony is at Tharandt, a watering-place a few 
miles distant from Dresden ; the garden and nursery contains over 
1,000 species of trees and shrubs. 

The little Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt has its forest school ; Baden 
and Wiirtemberg also, while that of Bavaria enjoys a well earned 
celebrity. Austria, Poland, Italy, and Russia have numerous forest 
schools. Of England, Sir Joseph Hooker says : These institutions, 
which hold an honored place on the continent of Europe, and are 
distinguished among those which confer a liberal education, are 
unknown with us. We send our candidates, for the forest appoint- 
ments in India, to France and Germany for instruction. 

There is no school in the United States where any considerable 
attention is given to this most important subject. It would be well 
if California might take the lead in this respect, and by imparting a 
knowledge of the natural laws of forestry, arrest the process of denu- 
dation wnich rapidly tends to the impoverishment of the State. 

SCHOOL GARDENS. 

The biennial report of 1876-7 contained a translation of an account 
of European school work-rooms and school gardens, by Dr. Erasmus 
Schwsih, These important adjuncts to public education are spread- 
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ing with great rapidity throughout Europe. They are developed 
according to the rank and situation of the school, whether in city or 
country, and depend for their success very largely upon the taste and 
refinement of the patrons. They promote health and refinement in 
the pupils, furnish innumerable object lessons for the teacher, and 
are maintained almost without expense. In Austria, their birth- 
place, landed proprietors are already offering large grounds for this 
purpose, with tasteful fences, and a stock of trees and plants for a 
beginning. Even the cities of Vienna and Chemnitz nave found 
means of enlarging their school grounds, and affording the pupils 
these glimpses into nature. 

Who that has noted the barrenness and desolation which sur- 
rounds too many of our school buildings would not welcome a 
change? And who that has the interests of the rising generation at 
heart cannot see in the school garden an opportunity to unify the 
influences of the home and school? 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 

In cities and incorporated towns there is now an opportunity to 
establish vocation schools, in which domestic science, cookery, and 
sewing may be taught without interruption to the present work of the 
schools. Elsewhere these "special" schools, which are recognized 
under the new Constitution, have passed the experimental stage, 
and are adding new value to public education. 

"Improvement schools," and Sunday schools for instruction in 
secular knowledge necessary to the common life, are made constituent 
-elements of the common school systems of Europe, and in several 
countries attendance upon them is made compulsory. 

From all these agencies our patriotic and enlightened citizens will 
select according to the needs oi the population. 

But little legislation is required to harmonize the claims of the 
new education with established institutions, and to give the required 
•elasticity to our entire system of public education. 
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PART IV-SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 



SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

During my term I have given much attention to the correction 
and improvement of the school library list. 

The neglect of Trustees to secure the library books, and the illegal 
purchase of books not upon the list which are hawked about me 
country by itinerant agents ; the successful efforts of book-sellers to 
foist refuse stock upon the school libraries, led me to recommend 
such a change in the law as would allow the use of this fund for the 
payment of teachers' salaries. 

Since then the publication of facts respecting the enormous sale 
of trashy and demoralizing weeklies for boys, and of sensational 
stories for girls, with other considerations, induces me to recall that 
recommendation, and to urge upon teachers the duty not only of 
teaching their pupils to read, but how and what to read profitably. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in an address to the teachers of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, has touched the heart of this subject: 

The connecting link between school education and self-education we fail to supply. Though 
the school and the library stand side by side there is, so to speak, no bridge leading from one to 
another. As far as I can judge, we teach our children the mechanical part of readmg, and then 
we turn them loose to take their chances. If the child has naturally an inquiring or an imag- 
inative mind it perchance may work its way unaided through the traps and pitmlls of litera- 
ture; but the chances seem to me to be terribly against it. I think this is all wrong. You, 
teachers, are able to give your scholars a general introduction into literature, which, if you do 
give it to them, is worth more than all the knowledge in all the text-books that ever were 
printed. 

I am of the opinion that every teacher should be required, at the 
end of the term, to give a special report to the Trustees, upon the 
condition and use of the school library, and that the intelligent 
reading of library books, as determined by the teacher, should stand 
to the credit of pupils, and, when other things are equal, secure a 
higher standing in the monthly or term reports. 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 



The suggestions made in my last report concerning free text-books 
are renewed, and gain additional force from the fact that the text- 
book war is to be carried into every county in the State. The adop- 
tion of the plan which has worked so admirably elsewhere will 
reduce the consumption of books to a minimum, and by so much 
the prospective gains of the contestants. The besif text-books in 
every subject of study in our schools are either in use, or upon the 
school library list, so that patrons and teachers are already familiar 
with their merits. 
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The better training of teachers will relegate the text-book to its 
true place in a scheme of education. They now occupy, in too many 
cases,, the throne of the living teacher, and should be cast out as 
usurpers. There is no training in a text-book, and we mistake for 
it mere information which goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
There is a charm in the voice of the teacher, calling out the intelli- 
gence and quickening the activity of the pupil, which the printed 
or written word can never give. And this brings me to the most 
important of all suggestions, viz., that in every way that is possible 
to us we endeavor to increase the 

PERMANENCY OP TEACHERS* POSITIONS. 



'. Philbrick, in his summing up of the facts and lessons of the 
3 Exposition, says: "It is believed that the barbarism of sub- 
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jecting professional teachers to an annual election is unknown out- 
side of our own country." 

The loss of a good teacher is a public loss ; the employment of a 
poor teacher is a public calamity also. The result of the uncertainty 
of teachers' positions is disastrous in every way— to the districts, 
where it furnishes a constant incentive to cabals and intrigues ; to 
the teacher, who is often hun;iiliated by the necessity of looking after 
a re-appointment rather than the best interests of the school ; to 
vicious pupils, who are more difficult to control. 

Dependence on the one side and patronage on the other destroy 
the free and harmonious play of benefits between the home and 
school. Private institutions colleges, and seminaries draw away our 
best teachers, who thus avoid what is to a sensitive and high-minded 
teacher an intolerable burden. By general consent a teacher, who 
gives satisfaction during one school year, should be reasonably sure 
of retaining his place, if he desires, and thus be encouraged to become 
identified with tne interests of the community. 

A very serious evil to be guarded against arises from the 

"fanatical belief" in THE VIRTUE OF EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination has two distinct functions. One is disciplinary, a mere means of compelling 
attention, and perseverance in a course of study. The other is educational, a process of gath- 
ering up the facts that have been acquired, presenting them in their connections, and thus 
developing the subject to a degree not otherwise so easily attainable. 

This educational part should be played all through a study as well as at its close, and played 
so as to make the student more and more confident of his powers. It is the only part to be 
taken either with dignity on its own side or to the lasting benefit of education. The other is 
the part of a watch-dog mstead of a teacher. 

It is only by using examinations helpfully that we can make them helpful. Adapted as 
they should be to what precedes, and what is to follow after them, too moderate to injure health 
of mind or body, true to their own functions, they are among the most serviceable of our 
agencies. Like eveiything else that is good, like exercise, like study, like enthusiasm, they 
can be perverted and turned into evil. J ust as any other burdens, these may bend the shoulders 
and break the spirit. 

The preparation and correction of examination papers in schools absorbs a large amount of 
time and force that might be better used. While it is wise to test instruction, it is unwise to 
make as much of testing as of instructing. 

In moderating the requirements of our educational system, we shall find opportunity of 
improving the moral tone of the schools. Half the temptation to dishonesty, to which too 
naany children are constantly yielding, Would disappear with the strain to which I have been 
objecting. 

Other good qualities besides truthfulness would have a better chance of cultivation. Courage, 
vi^r, thoroughness in detail, especially in that which is comparatively unobstrusive, high- 
mmdedness — these are results of infinitely greater value than the highest percentages. They 
cannot grow — indeed they cannot live under the driving wind that has been allowed to sweep 
through our schools. * 
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There is an opposite extreme to be guarded against. It is keeping back pupils when fully 
prepared to advance. 

This does not teach patience, but exhausts it; does not kindle ardor, but quenches it. 

There is something absolutely wron^ in shutting up a pupil between the pages of a book, or 
the limits of any exercise, long after his work is done, merely because the work of his fellow- 
pupils is not done. If we drag him down to their level, he can do nothing to lift them a hair's 
breadth to his ,* his, indeed, ceases to be his, and the brightness he brought with him into the 
school may be extinguished perhaps for life. Our promotions should not he merely bolts drawn 
against slower or idler children, Jmt switiging gates through which the quick and earnest can go 
forth rejoicing. — Honorable Samuel Elliot, 

I would beg our teachers and school managers to remember that 
" all the paraphernalia of rewards and punishments, ranks, percent- 
ages, extras, merits, checks, and the like, are among the chief 
hindrances to moral and intellectual life. Organizations, methods, 
regulations, and customs, not properly educational, have so pressed 
upon what is educational as to squeeze the very life out of it at times. 
The situation, so far as it continues, should be reversed. Accidentals 
should give way to essentials, and the ground be cleared as for an 
upward growth." 

The following is the regulation of the State Board of Education : 

Examinations for promotion should be discouraged, because they consume much valuable 
time that can be more profitably spent^ and tend to make promotion and not thoroughness the 
leading object of the pupils. 

Except in questionable cases, the qualifications for promotion should be determined from the 
term records of the school. 

Not a single object is gained by these examinations, except loss of 
time, impaired health and mental vigor, that is not better obtained 
by the term standing of the pupils. Their tendency is only evil, 
and that continually. In spite of remonstrance the slaughter of the 
innocents has gone on, until, in some cases, enterprising merchants 
have been allowed to advertise their business by offering prizes for 
competitive standing in schools, local school boards, like directors of 
agricultural fairs, lacking the courage to resist a perverted public 
opinion. Our medical societies have repeatedly entered their pro- 
test against these abuses. 

There is at present an exaggerated estimate placed upon teachers' 
examinations. Competitive examinations for teachers' positions are 
liable to great abuse, unless the examining boards are as wholly 
independent and free from local influence as it is possible to make 
them. 

LOCAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

r 

There are at present 1,9^9 school districts in the State, managed by 
over 5,997 persons. The powers and duties of these oflBcials are 
clearly defined by Sections 1617 to 1624, inclusive, of the Political 
Code. They have the immediate expenditure of all of the public 
school moneys. State and county. If the duties assumed by each 
Trustee on taking the oath of office were faithfully performed, we 
should have good schools, earnest, faithful, and permanent teachers, 
instead of professional tramps and make-shifts. If the people were 
alive to the importance of electing only the most capable and public- 
spirited citizens, men or women, to this important office, one-half iliQ 
amount now expended would secure results fully equal to the present. 
In other words, one-half the school money is wasted through the 
incapacity and neglect of local officers, and this evil is of such mag- 
nitude, and is now so universally acknowledged, that several States 
are moving to substitute the township system of supervision for that 
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of District Trustees. In thickly settled communities this would 
undoubtedly increase the efficiency of management, but the great 
need is for the body of the people to understand three things: 

First — That a cheap school is usually a poor school. 

Second — That a poor school is a questionable advantage over none 
at all. 

Third — That the worst enemies of the public schools are those' who 
sit supinely and allow the interests of the schools to drift into the 
hands of one or more ignorant but willful persons, who use the trust- 
eeship as a stepping-stone to other oflSces. 

The School Trustee who never examines the books in the library, 
never visits the school, never reads an educational journal, never 
attends a Teachers' Institute, may not be aware that he is bringing 
the school system into merited contempt, that he is a clog upon such 
improvements as a live teachef would be glad to introduce, and that 
in nine cases out of ten some competent woman in the district would 
gladly discharge the duties shirked by him. But these are disagree- 
able truths, which it is far better to meet openly than in the evil 
results of half educated and badly educated children. The begin- 
nings of school reform are to be made right here, in the fuller, com- 
pleter, more effective organization of local public sentiment around 
its local school. The social improvement of our rural neighborhoods 
depends more than upon any other agency in making the school 
house and grounds an exponent of whatever refinement, culture, and 
public spirit there is in tlie community. 

METRIC SYSTEM. 

Every community should add the weight of its influence to any 
movement which assists the progress of civilization. Such a move- 
ment is the effort to establish a uniform system of weights and meas- 
ures, "a blessing of such transcendent magnitude," John Quincy 
Adams said, "that if there existed upon earth a combination of 
power and will^ adequate to accomplish the jesult-by the energy of 
a single act, the being who should exercise it would be among the 
greatest benefactors of the race." 

It is almost incredible that a system which was legalized in 1866,. 
by Act of Congress, and now in general use among scientists, in 
laboratories and manufactories, used by the coast survey and in the 
United States service, by physicians and druggists," which is adopted 
in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Greece, Denmark, legalized in Great Britain and 
in India, should need to be urged upon the teachers of our public 
schools, not for general use at the present moment, but as a thing to 
be mastered by every pupiL It is my earnest hope that our Legislature 
will render instruction in the metric system obligatory m every 
grammar school. 

THE SPELLING REFORM. 

Inasmuch as several State Legislatures have appointed committees 
to consider the feasibility of printing State pajjers in a reformed 
spelling, and as a memorial to Congress is being indorsed by school 
boards and teachers' associations all over the United States, praying 
Congress to appoint a commission to determine what action the gov- 
7» 
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ernment should take to promote this reform, it cannot be inappro- 
priate to present the leading arguments in the case. 

A measure in which the most eminent of British scholars and 
statesmen, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, with the earnest advo- 
cacy of Professors Whitney, March, Haldeman, and a host of others, 
devoting their time, money, and best energies to its furtherance, is 
sure to have a hearing ere long on this side of the continent. 

The principal arguments against the present orthography may be 
summed up as follows : 

In the first place, there is the practical inconvenience which we 
suffer both in learning and using language. This is one of the 
weightiest matters, and appeals especially to us as teachers. And we 
have become so accustomed to the burden that we hardly realize how 
much of our learning time is taken up with mastering orthographical 
intricacies. We do not realize how much harder it is for us to learn 
to read at all in the first place, and then how much harder it is for 
us to read and write readily and correctly, than it would be if we 
wrote as we speak. What a relief it would be if we were sure of the 
pronunciation of every word we meet, and of the spelling of every 
word we wish to use. How- much time and patience would be saved 
in the school-room if spelling-book and spelling lessons could become 
things of the past. 

Then look also to the difficulties which foreigners encounter in 
trying to acquire our language. "The English language, from the 
simplicity of its grammatical structure, would be one of the easiest 
in the world to learn, if it were not for its abominable spelling. As 
it is, a stranger may acquire the spoken tongue by mouth and ear, or 
he may acquire the written tongue by grammar and dictionary. But, 
in either case, one tongue being learned, the other tongue will be 
almost as strange to him as if heliad never heard or seen its counter- 
part. He really has acquired two different languages." (Whitney.) 

The education of the freedmen and the Indians in our own coun- 
try is hindered by our eccentric spelling more than by any other one 
cause. The spread of the English language in China and Japan is 
greatly retarded by th^ same cause. Missionaries complain that the 
missionary work of the world is hindered by our irregular spelling. 
If we wish the English language to spread, and to become the world 
language, we have no right to hand it down to posterity, as Professor 
Whitney says, " with such a mill-stone about its neck." 

We may laugh as we will at this matter of spelling reform, as 
expressed in dollars and cents ; but this pecuniary argument is by no 
means an insignificant one. In the first place, consider that all 
teachers below tne high school grades have to spend from one-quarter 
to one-eighth of their time in teaching our children to read and spell. 
These teachers receive from $30 to $60 per month. On the lowest 
estimate, there is thus spent $50 per year, in the case of every teacher, 
for the arill work in reading and spelling, of which work at least 
nine-tenths is made necessary by our absurd and irregular orthog- 
raphy. In Chicago there are over 600 teachers to whom this estimate 
will apply. There you have $30,000 per year spent in a way that is 
unnecessary, and which might be turned to some good account. 

There are at least $16,000,000 spent in our country every year in the 
effort to teach a system of spelling that is false and inconsistent ; in 
which, instead of utilizing natural forces, and proceeding according 
to the current of the child's common sense and feeling of analogy, we 
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labor directly against it. And to make the matter worse, when the 
money is spent and the instruction given, our children after all are 
not enabled to read and spell their own language. 

Then look at the matter of printing. Upon the most moderate 
estimate, omitting simply silent and unnecessary letters, about seven 
per cent, of the number of letters is saved, consequently saving seven 
per cent, of the cost of type-setting and book-making. We look upon 
seven per cent, as a good rate upon investments. Is it not worth 
while to attend to it here? Suppose $66,000,000 (a very low estimate) 
is the annual cost of production in books, newspapers, and period- 
icals, there will be an annual saving of over four and a half mil- 
lions. But more than this. All this matter has first to be written, 
and here our seven per cent, must come into the account again. 

A constant spelling would awaken and educate the phonetic sense 
of the community, and tend to uniformitv and fixedness of pronun- 
ciation. So loose and uncertain is now the tie between writing and 
utterance, that existing differences of pronunciation hide themselves 
under the cover of an orthography which fits them all equally well. 
The largest part of our conservative force is spent upon the visible 
form alone. We do not give much heed to the audible form. 

We had spelling matches in abundance, but not pronouncing 
matches. Whereas, if our spelling and pronouncing were more 
strictly in accord, every effort to preserve the spelling would likewise 
tend to perpetuate the pronunciation. A phonetic orthography 
would become an authoritative and intelligible standard of pronun- 
ciation, and thus directly tend to remove the more marked differ- 
ences of usage between cultivated speakers of different localities. 
Thus phonetic spelling would operate as a protector and preserver 
of our mother tongue. 

From a strictly educational point of view, there is an argument 
more serious than all others. It is the actual mischief done by sub- 
jecting young minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of learn- 
ing to read and write English as spelled at present. Everything 
they have to learn in spelling and pronunciation is irrational ; one 
rule contradicts another, and each statement has to be accepted 
simply on authority, and with a complete disregard of all those 
rational instincts which lie dormant in the child, and which it is one 
of the highest functions of education to awaken by every kind of 
healthy exercise. 

" I know," says Max Miillerj " there are persons who can defend 
anything, and who hold that it is due to this very discipline that 
the English character is what it is; that it retains respect for 
authority; that it does not require a reason for everything ; and that 
it does not admit that what is inconceivable is therefore impossible. 
Even English orthodoxy has been traced back to this hidden source. 
A child accustomed to believe that t-h-o-u-g-h is though, and that 
t-h-r-o-u-g-h is through, and that c-o-u-g-h is cough, anar-o-u-g-h is 
rough, will afterwards believe anything." 

Does not Lord Lytton, from this standpoint, express the matter 
most justly, when he characterizes our system as a " lying, round- 
about, puzzle-headed delusion, confusing the clear instincts of truth, 
and born of the devil ?" 

It has been well said that no person, in full possession of his facul- 
ties and in full exercise of his common sense, can spell the English 
language. " The child can put no trust in the symbol ; he cannot 
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believe his eyes; he can put no trust in the sound; he cannot believe 
his ears." There is no attainment so hard to acquire as learning to 
read, and there is nothing which has so little value for us as a means 
of sound mental discipline. Thus stands the case. " Every theo- 
retical and practical consideration weighs heavily in favor of reform. 
There is absolutely no argument against it, excepting one — the incon- 
venience of making the change. No one can defend the present 
system of spelling. Every one must admit its serious injury to the 
cause of education, and the great trouble it causes us through life. 
The practical advantages of phonetic spelling cannot be denied." 

As things are now, the English speaker comes to the study of a foreign written language at 
a disadvantage, when compared with those to whom other tongues are native. He has been 
accustomed to regard it as only natural and proper that any given sign should possess a num- 
ber of different sounds. It requires a special education to give him an inkling of the truth 
that every letter of our alphabet had originally, and still preserves in the main outside of our 
own language, a single unvarying sound. That the phonetic sense of the community needs 
training, there is no better evidence than the fact that the English speaker has his sense of the 
fitness of things so debauched by a vicious training, that he is capable of regarding an historical 
spelling as superior to phonetic spelling; that he can possibly think it better to write our words 
as we imagine somebody else pronounced them a long time ago, than as we pronounce them 
ourselves. — WkitneT/, 

Instead of a phonetic spelling contributing to the alteration and 
damage of the language, as is charged, "it would exert a conserving 
influence." 

THE KINDERGARTEN. • 

St. Louis is the experimental field of the Kindergarten in America, 
where it owes its great success to the efforts of Miss Susan E. Blow, 
who has devoted herself to it; and to the active encouragement of 
the City Superintendent, Mr. Harris. There are fifty public Kinder- 
gartens in that city, costing an average of $500 each. The material 
used for the work-play of the pupils costs about $1 each, a'nd is col- 
lected from all except indigent scnolars. 

The cost of tuition is necessarily too great to be met under present 
conditions, but to the ordinary pro rata provision for primary teach- 
ing enough might be obtained in all our cities by subscription to 
maintain one or more Kindergartens. 

Among other means of extending Kindergarten instruction, I 
would suggest that in our larger cities young ladies, who are gradu- 
ates of a Kindergarten normal class be furnished with sub-primary 
classes, a suitable room, and the necessary apparatus, teaching with- 
out salary for three months. Their experience would compensate 
them for their trouble, and the value of such a preparatory course 
would be inexpensively shown. This has been done in St. Louis 
with the most satisfactory results. 

It is desirable that the Legislature take some suitable action to 
assist in carrying into effect measures which have been pending 
in Congress for several years, providing for the permanent investment 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands annually accruing, as a 
national fund, the income from which shall be apportioned among 
the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia (for 
the first ten years), on the basis of illiteracy in the several States and 
Territories, under the supervision of the Bureau of Education, upon 
a proper basis of distribution, for the benefit of the common schools, 
normal education, and for the more complete endowment and sup- 
port of the technical and industrial colleges already established in 
the several States under the Act of Congress, approved July 2d, 1862. 
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PART V.-WORK OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



DUTIES OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



The oflBce of Superintendent of Public Instruction has been popu- 
larly regarded as one of the minor oflBces of the State Government. 
Few even of our law-makers have carefully considered the variety 
of duties which devolve upon the incumbent under the Codes, or 
have reflected upon the natural results of the growth of our educa- 
tional system as affecting the labors to be performed. 1 consider it 
a duty which I owe to the public, even more than to myself, and a 
possible aid to future legislation, to present a summary of the work 
of this department. 

In addition to the duties specified under Article II, of the school 
law, the Superintendent is Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. It is his duty to call its meetings, prepare its business, and to 
keep a faithful record of its transactions. 

He is Chairman of the State Board of Examination, consisting of 
four teachers appointed by him. 

He is ex omcio a member of the Board of Regents of the State 
University. 

He is ex officio a member of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Normal School. * 

1505. The Superintendent of Public Instruction must visit the school from time to time, 
inquire into its condition and management, enforce the rules and regulations made by the 
Board, require such reports as he deems proper from the teachers of the school, and exercise a 
general supervision over the same. 

Sections 1532 and 1533 of the school law further define the duties 
of Superintendent, as follows : 

First — To superintend the public schools in this State. 

Second — To report to the Crovernor, on or before the 15th of November, of the years on which 
the regular sessions of the Legislature are held, a statement of the condition of the State Kormal 
School, and other educational institutions supported by the State, and of the public schools. 

L Third— To accompany his report with tabular statements, showing the number of school 
ildren in the State ; the number attending public schools, and the average attendance ; the 
number attending private schools, and the numoer not attending schools ; the amount of State 
School Fund apportioned, and sources from which derived ; the amount raised by county and 
district taxes, or from other sources of revenue, for school purposes; and the amount expended 
for salaries of teachei^s, and for building school houses. 

Fourth — To apportion the State School Funds, and furnish the Controller, State Board of 
Examiners, and each County Treasurer and County Superintendent, with an abstract of such 
apportionment. 

Fifth — To draw his order on the Controller in favor of each County Treasurer for school 
moneys apportioned to the county. 

Sixth — To prepare, have printed, and furnish to all officers charged with the administration 
of the laws relatmg to public schools, and to teachers, such blank forms and books as may be 
necessary to the discharge of their duties. 

Seventh — ^To have the law relating to public schools printed in a pamphlet form, and annex 
thereto forms for making reports and conducting school business, the course of study, rules and 
regulations, a list of text-books and library books, and such suggestions on school architecture 
as he may deem useful. 
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Eighth — ^To supply school officers and teachers, school libraries, and State libraries, with one 
copy each of the pamphlets mentioned in the preceding subdivisions. 

Ninth — To visit the several orphan asylums to which State appropriations are made, and 
examine into the course of instruction therein. 

Tenth — ^To visit the schools in the different counties, and inquire into their condition ; and 
the actual traveling expenses thus incurred, provided they do not exceed $1,500 per annum, 
shall be allowed, audited, and paid out of the General Fund, in the same manner as other 
claims are audited and paid. 

Eleventh — To authenticate, with his official seal, all drafts or orders drawn on him, and all 
papers and "(Writings issued from his office. 

Twelfth — To have bound, at an annual expense of not more than $150, all valuable school 
reports, journal, and documents in his office, or hereafter received by him, payable <>ut of the 
State School Fund. 

Thirteenth — ^To deliver over, at the expiration of his term of office, on demand, to his suc- 
cessor, all property, books, documents, maps, records, reports, and other papers belonging to his 
office, or which may have been received by him for the use of his office. 

1533. The Superintendent of Public Instruction must report to the Controller, on or before 
the 10th day of August of each year, the total number of children in the State, between the 
ages of five and seventeen years, as shown by the latest reports of the School Superintendents 
on file in his office. 

The blanks required far the transaction of business with this office 
areas follows: 

Census Marshal's Beport. 

Notice of Election for School Trustees. 

Notice of Election for School Tax. 

Certificate of Election of School Trustees. 

Certificate of Appointment of School Trustees. 

Appointment of Census Marshal. 

County Superintendent's Report of Census Returns. 

Certificate of Election of District Clerk. 

School Trustees' Report. 

Teacher's Report. 

Agreement between Trustees and Teacher.' 

Annual Report of the condition of Common Schools. 

Report of County Board of Examination of applicants for State certificates. 

Superintendent's order for blanks. 

County certificates — First grade. 

County certificates — Second grade. 

County certificates — Third grade. 

School Register. 

Trustees' Order on County Superintendent. 

Superintendent's Warrant. 

Public School Library labels. ' 

County apportionment. 

An account is kept with each county for these blanks. No small 
amount of labor is required in their distribution, together with that 
of the Codes, reports, circulars, etc., etc 

The apportionment of State school funds is made twice each year; 
first in February, when the State tax is due; and again in August, 
when all delinquent and other taxes which belong to the School* 
Fund have been paid in. Although the work is doubled by this 
arrangement, it has been deemed necessary for the best interests of 
the schools. These apportionments amounted to $1,423,941 75 dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. 

The annual reports of County Superintendents contain separate 
statistical returns, comprising census returns, financial statements, 
valuation of school property, reports of county examinations of 
teachers, lists of District Clerks, and miscellaneous reports on tlie 
progress of schools and the condition of school libraries. 

The careful comparison of these with former reports and their 
tabulation is the most complicated and difficult work of the depart- 
ment. The frequent necessity of returning reports for correction 
involves tedious delay and correspondence. When completed the 
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State Superintendent can trace the moneys raised from taxation, and 
the interest arising from the School Fund, from the county treasury 
into the State treasury, thence back to the county treasuries after 
apportionment, to the School Trustees, until every dollar is accounted 
for. 

The various modifications of the school law which have taken 
place since its first publication, and the frequent changes and imper- 
fections of local administration, give rise to many differences which 
either come before the Superintendent in his advisory capacity, or 
more formally as cases of appeal from County Superintendents. 
Much unnecessary and expensive litigation, with other disasters to the 
school interest, is saved by these decisions, which are filed, abstracts 
of evidence taken, and the important points made matters of official 
record. More, than two hunared of these quasi-judicial decisions, 
with the concurrent opinion of the Attorney-General, have been 
made during my term of office. 

To meet a pressing necessity, a Directory has been published 
annually, giving the names and post-office address of each school 
officer of the State and counties, each school district, and District 
Clerk. 

There has also been published biennially a revised edition of the 
School Law; containing, also, the rules and regulations of the State 
Boards of Education and of Examination, and a revised list of the 
School Library books. 

Circulars of information have been iss\ied from time to time, 
which, like the above-named documents, have been furnished to each 
district through the County Superintendents. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES AND OFFICIAL VISITS. 

• 

The State Superintendent is required to visit the different counties 
of the State* to consult with the teachers and school officers, as far 
as practicable ; to attend the meetings of the County Institutes and 
Educational Associations; his actual traveling expenses being pro- 
vided for to the amount of $1,600. 

Upon entering upon the duties of the office in 1876, 1 found that 
County Institutes had fallen into disrepute, and a disposition mani- 
fested itself in the Legislature to repeal those sections of the school 
law which were intended to insure their benefits. In many coun- 
ties, which had never been visited by the State Superintendent, and 
had. not employed a competent Institute instructor, these meetings 
were little more than compulsory debating societies, of doubtful ben- 
efit to teachers or the schools. 

The imperative need of some agency for supplying the want of 
professional training in the case of teachers who have none, led me 
to make the Institute work more prominent in the division of my 
duties. I cannot speak too highly of the encouragement I have haa 
in the Institute labors of Professors Allen and Norton, who have thus 
carried the Normal School into nearly every county of the State. Mr. 
Swett, Mr. Lyser, and other experienced teachers, have also rendered 
valuable service. 

One hundred and twenty County Institutes and State Teachers' 
Associations have received the assistance of my deputy and myself. 
Some in the remoter counties could not be attended, their Institutes 
occurring at the same time with others for which previous engage- 
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ments had been made. We have attended Institutes in thirty-eight 
counties, and made over three hundred official visits to schools. 

STATE AND COUNTY EXAMINATIONS. 

The most trying and difficult work of the Superintendent has been 
that relating to State and county examinations for teachers' certifi- 
cates. The quarterly preparation of a State series of questions, upon 
twenty different subjects, is in itself no trifling labor, and as the State 
Board of Examination is appointed by the Superintendent, the 
responsibility of final selection, of the custody and proper trans- 
mission to the county officers rests with him. The work of prepar- 
ing the questions is divided among the members of the Board, who 
are teachers of high standing in the profession. None of them are 
in possession of the completed set until the examination is closed, 
the chairman being responsible for their safe-keeping. 

Two thousand two hundred and fifty applicants were examined in 
the counties during the year ending June 30th, 1879. Fourteen hun- 
dred county and State certificates were granted. From 800 to 1,000 
sets of examination papers are presented annually to the State Board, 
and receive a careful examination. 

Formerly all candidates for State certificates were examined at 
Sacramento. To save expense to the candidates, and the labor of 
preparing diflferent sets of questions quarterly for State and county 
examinations, this practice was changed by my predecessor, and, as 
permitted under Section 1715 of the School Law, State certificates 
have since been granted upon the papers prepared in examinations 
before County Boards, provided that the papers were sent up within 
fifteen days from the close of the examination. The candidate, at 
the opening of each examination, is required to state whether he or 
she is examined for a State certificate. The State Board remain the 
sole judges whether applicants have attained the requisite standard 
of proficiency, and their examination is entirely independent of that 
of the County Boards. The labor connected with the issuance of State 
certificates may be inferred from the number granted. 

The standing of each successful applicant in each of the twenty 
subjects treated, as determined severally by State and County Boards, 
is permanently recorded in a ledger kept for that purpose. It is also 
indorsed upon the back of each certificate. But for these records 
teachers would be unprotected, Trustees uncertain as to their quali- 
fications, and a large per cent, of the benefits of the school appro- 
priations worse than lost, for no money can compensate for the 
misdirection of early education. 

The work of the State Board of Examination has quadrupled dur- 
ing the last few years, without any increase of the salary of its mem- 
bers. The granting of educational diplomas, of recommendations 
for life diplomas, of first grade certificates upon the life certificates, 
and State Normal School diplomas of other States, as well as of State 
certificates, upon examinations, and the renewals of these, is their 
official duty. To accomplish this work a semi-weekly session is 
required. The salary, $200 per annum to each member, is entirely 
disproportionate to the amount or the quality of the service per- 
formed. It has been necessary for the Chairman to relieve the 
board of the large correspondence incident to this work, and of 
other routine duty. 
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In consequence of frequent complaints of the fraudulent use of y 
examination questions the present board, at its first session, decided \/^ 
to issue only one set to each County and City Superintendent, who 
had previously been supplied with an indefinite number, more than 
sufficient for the use of each candidate and member of the examin- 
ing boards. These had been sent out some weeks in advance, by 
mail or express, bearing the printed label, " Quarterly Examination 
Questions. Under the new management, the chances of fraud were 
greatly reduced. The printing was done privately, at the expense of 
the Superintendent and members of the board, until the papyro- 
graph process of duplicating copies came into general use, and was 
adopted here as giving the greatest possible security against careless- 
ness and fraud. The cost of the papyrograph waa defrayed by me, 
and the entire work of preparing the duplicates done by my deputy 
or myself, with the exception of a single examination, when, during 
my absence, the acting Chairman of the board assumed the respon- 
sibility. 

A reasonable time was allowed for the transit of the questions to 
their various destinations, the date of mailing entered upon a 
private register, and receipts from Superintendents required on 
arrival. The outer envelop had no oflBcial stamp; the inner one, 
securely closed, bore the clear and explicit direction, "not to be 
opened until the morning of the examination, in the presence of the 
clasSy the Chairman, and at least one member of the Board of Examina- 
tion" 

No clerk or emplojr^ of the Superintendent's oflBce had access to 
the questions at any time. A set was prepared, sealed, and deposited 
in a private safe, for each member of the State Board of Examination, 
and such other parties as were .entitled to copies, marked, " to be dis- 
tributed after the examination" 

By these and other precautions the responsibility for the proper 
use of the questions, and the consequent prevention of frauds, was 
divided between three equally responsible classes of oflBcials, viz., the 
State and County Superintendents, and those of the United States 
mail service. 

Not all the County Superintendents reside at the county seat, and 
some of the county seats have not express ofiBces, hence the above 
was the only plan which would work uniformly. The saving to the 
State by the plan adopted, as shown by the accounts of Superintend- 
ent Bolander, has not oeen less than $1,200 per annum. The stringent 
regulations of the State Boards, whenever obeyed^ secured its complete 
success. 

The alleged frauds in examinations had been reduced to the mini- 
mum and were believed to be confined to San Francisco and the neigh- 
borhood, when, during the session of the Constitutional Convention, 
advantage was taken of an expos6 of frauds in that city to break up 
the present system of examinations and substitute that of twenty 
years ago. It would be as reasonable to abolish banks because bank 
oflBcials are not always faithful to their obligations. Dishonesty and 
favoritism cannot be eradicated by changing the field and multiply- 
ing the. agencies of temptation. 

The oflacial correspondence has increased with each year, until it 
now averages not less than five hundred letters and communications 
per month. Prior to my incumbency, the Superintendent's decisions 
8» 
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were published in the California Teacher, which was the oflBcial 
organ of the department. The withdrawal of State support to that 
journal, by Act of the Legislature of 1876-7, has made it impossible 
to accomplish the legitimate work of the office without an addition 
to the clerical force. 

No provision has been made to meet this necessity. A deputy and 
one clerk only are allowed by law. While the clerk has performed 
a reasonable amount of service, the deputy and myself have been 
occupied not less than ten hours daily, in addition to the work of an 
extra clerk employed at my own expense. 

One hundred and fifty volumes of reports and educational works 
have been added to the library of the office. A still greater number 
of valuable educational exchanges with other States and countries 
require additional space and shelf-room. 
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PART VI -STATISTICAL SUMMARY 



STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 



The actual and comparative cpndition and progress of the public 
schools of California, for the two years commencing July 1st, 1877, 
und ending June 30th, 1879, may be summarized as follows : 



I. CENSUS STATISTICS. 





1878. 


1879. 


(a.) Enumeration of Children. 
Number of white bovs between the ases of 5 and 17 


100,672 
102,499 


108,235 
105,813 


Number of white sirls between the aeres of 6 and 17 




Number of white children between the asres of 6 and 17 


203,171 


214,048 


Number of white children between the ases of 5 and 17 in 1877 


196,794 






Increase 




17,254 


Number of neerro bovs between the aeres of 6 and 1* 


679 
545 


647 


Number of neero eirls between the acres of 5 and 17 


626 






Number of negro children between the asres of 6 and 17 


1,124 


1,272 
1,199 


Number of neerro children between the asres of 6 and 17 in 1877 






Increase 




73 


Number of Indian bovs between the asres of 6 and 17 


646 
534 


591 


Number of Indian srirls between the asres of 5 and 17 


493 






Number of Indian children between the asres of 6 and 17 


1,180 


1,084 
1,047 


Number of Indian children between the ages of 6 and 17 in 1877 






Increase — - - - 




37 








Total number of census children between the ages of 5 and 17 

Total number of census children between the ages of 5 and 17 in 1877. 


206,475 


216,404 
200,067 




Increase 




16,337 


Number of white children under 6 years of age 


84,296 
393 
372 


85,870 
384 


Number of negro children under 5 vears of age 


Number of Indian children under 6 vears of age 


379 






Total number of children under 5 vears of age 


85,061 


86,633 
88,951 


Total number of children under 5 years of age in 1877 






Decrease 




2,318 


Total number of children under 17 vears of age 


289,536 


293,037 
289,018 


Total number of children under 17 vears of age in 1877 L 






Increase __-—---_-,—-_—— — — -,--—»_-_«,.» » . 




4,019 
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The percentage of increase of , census children from 1866 to 1879 is 
as follows : 

From 1866 to 1867 — _ 10.80 per cent. 

From 1867 to 1868__ _ ___ 8.30 per cent. 

From 1868 to 1869__-- _ 8.28 per cent. 

From 1869 to 1870 1 : 10.04 per cent. 

From 1870 to 1871 _ 6.84 per cent. 

From 1871 to 1872 __ 5.56 per cent. 

From 1872 to 1873 _.. 3.10 per cent. 

From 1873 to 1874 No comparison 

possible. 

From 1874 to 1876— 7.42 per cent. 

From 1875 to 1876-. 7.71 per cent. 

From 1876 to 1877 8.27 per cent. 

From 1877 to 1878 2.70 per cent. 

From 1878 to 1879 - 5.32 per cent. 

(1.) At Pubuc Schools. 



4 


1878. 


1879. 


(6.) School Attendance of Census Children. 

Number of white children who have attended public schools at 
anv time duriner the school year . 


137,497 
767 
333 


143,892 


Number of negro children who have attended public schools at any 
time during the school year « 


658 


Number of Indian children who have attended public schools at 
any time during the school year 


256 






Total number of census children who have attended public 
schools at any time during the school year 


138,597 


144,806 


Average number of census children belonging to public schools 

Average daily attendance of census children 


103,006 
94,696 


105,837 
98,468 






Percentage of total number enrolled 


67.45 


66.91 


Percentafire of total number enrolled in 1877 - .-— _ 


67.64 








Percentage of averaare number belonfirinfir - -- 


50.13 


48.95 


Percentage of averaere number beloneincr in 1877 - 


48.74 








Percentatre of daily attendance 


46.08 


45.50 


Percentage of daily attendance in 1877 - . 


44.75 









In other words, from July 1st, 1878, to June 30th, 1879, 144,806 were 
enrolled in the public schools, while the average number belonging, 
the actual pupils of the school, were 105,837, and only 98,408 were in 
daily attendance during the whole time school was maintained. 



a 
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The following table exhibits the percentage of daily attendance, 
average number belonging, and enrollment, from 1866 to 1879 : 



Tkab. 



Listed on 
Census. 



Enrolled in 
Public 
Schools. 



Percent- 
age En- 
rolled.' 



Average 
Number 
belonging 
to Public 
Schools. 



Percent- 
age. 



Average 
Daily At- 
tendance. 



Percent- 
age. 



1866 

1867 -_ 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 % 

1875 -_ 

1876 

1877 

1878 _. 

1879 



85,152 
94,349 
102,183 
110,642 
121,751 
130,116 
137,351 
141,610 
159,717 
171,663 
184,787 
200,067 
206,476 
216,404 



37,906 
64,726 
60,946 
67,834 
70,030 

w:m 

92,265 
97,681 
106,890 
116,896 
126,220 
135,336 
138,597 
144,806 



44.61 
68.00 
69.64 
61.31 
57.44 
64.27 
67.56 
68.96 
66.29 
68.14 
63.80 
67.64 
67.46 
66.91 



28,232 


33.16 


41,411 


43.89 


46,667 


44.69 


64,168 


47.16 


60,155 


41.19 


66,949 


60.68 


71,481 


61.04 


71,170 


60.26 


70,279 


44.00 


77,360 


46.08 


91,784 


49.66 


97,527 


48.74 


103,006 


50.13 


105,837 


48.96 



64,375 
63,063 
63,661 
69,658 
83,391 
89,539 
94,696 
98,468 



46.86 
44.63 
39.85 
40.60 
45.13 
44.75 
46.08 
45.60 



(2.) At Pbiyate Schools. 





1878. 


1879. 


Number of white census children who have attended only private 
schools at anv time durinfir the school vear 


15,242 
20 

48 


15,350 
63 


Number of negro census children who have attended only private 
schools at any time during the school year 


Number of Indian census children who have attended only privafe 
schools at any time during the school year 


19 






Total number of census children who have attended only private 


16,310 


15,432 


schools at anv time durinsr the school vear . 


7.46 




Percentage of census children who have attended only private 
schools 


7.04 


Percentage of census children who have attended only private 
schools in 1877 


7.67 









Percentage of number of census children attending private schools 
from 1866 to 1879 : 



Teab. 



Listed on 
Census. 



Enrolled in 
Private 
Schools. 



Percent- 
age. 



1866 __ 

1867 .._ _ 

1868 

1869 

1870 _ _ 

1871 

1872 _ 

1873 : 

1874 

1876 _ 

1876 ^ 

1877 _ _ _L 

1878 _ 

1879 _ 



85,152 
94,349 
102,183 
110,642 
121,751 
130,116 
137,361 
141,610 
169,717 
171,563 
184,787 
200,067 
205,475 
216,404 



26,475 
18,182 
17,664 
17,344 
24,664 
17,029 
13,787 
12,507 
14,149 
. 15,021 
' i;i,626 
16,344 
16,310 
16,432 



29.92 

19.38 

17.28 

15.68 

20.33 

13.60 

10.04 

8.84 

BM 

8.76 

7.90 

7.67 

7.46 

7.14 
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(3.) At No Schools. 





1878. 


1879. 


Number of white census children who have not attended any school 
during the school year 


49,475 
323 
606 


55,18ft 
528^ 


Number of negro census children who have not attended any school 
during the school year 


Number of Indian census children who have not attended any 
school during tlie school year 


655^ 






Total number of census children who have not attended any 
school during the school year 


50,674 


56,369^ 


Percent-age of census children who have not attended any school 
during the school year 


24.66 


26.05^ 


Percentage of census children who did not attend any school during 
the school year in 1877 


24.51 









Since 1866 the non-attendance of census children has been as fol^ 
lows : 



Ykab. 


Listed on 
Census. 


Attended 
no School. 


Percent- 
age. 


1866 


• 

85,152 
94,349 
102,183 
110,642 
121,751 
130,116 
137,351 
141,610 
159,717 
171,563 
184,787 
200,067 
205,475 
216,404 


21,771 
21,441 
23,583 
25,464 
37,067 
29,459 
30,781 
31,422 
39,678 
39,646 
43,023 
49,035 
50,674 
56,369 


25.57 


1867 _ 


22.62^^ 


1868 ___ _ 


23.08 


1869 _ 


23.01 


1870 _. 


22.23 


1871 _ 


22.64 


1872 , 

1873 _ 


22.41 
22.19' 


1874 


24.84 


1875 


23.11 


1876 


23.29 


1877— 


24.51 


1878 


24.6ft 


1879 _ 


26.05 







To Rkoapitulatk. 





1878. 


1879. 


Total number of census children who have attended public schools 
at anv time durinsr the school vear - « 


138,597 
15,310 
50,674 


144,806 
15,432 
56,369 


Total number of census children who have attended only private 
schools at anv time durine the school vear 


Total number of census children who have not attended any school 
during the school year 






Percentage of census children enrolled in Dublic schools 


67.75 

7.48 

24.77 


66.91 


Percentage of census children enrolled in nrivate schools 


7.04 


Percentage of census children who have not attended any school 


26.05^ 
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But, in order to obtain a correct estimate of the attendance at 
school of census children, we must take the average number belong- 
ing — ^that is, the number of children who can be considered as actual 
pupils of the public schools — ^instead of the total number enrolled, 
as m this number are included all those who attend for so short a 
time — sometimes only for a day, or, at longest, for a week — ^that they 
cannot be classed as pupils of the public schools. The real school 
attendance will then stand as in the following table : 





1878. 


1879. 


Number of census children attendinsr public schools 


103,006 
15,310 
50,674 


105,837 


Number of census children attending nrivate schools - _ 


15,432 


Number of census children not attendmar any school 


56,369 






Percentage of census children attending public schools 


60.95 

9.06 

29.99 


5^.58 


Percentasre of census children attending private schools 


8.69 


Percenta&re of census children not attending anv school 


31.73 







(C.) NATIVITY OF CENSUS . CHILDREN. 

For 1878 the Census Marshals reported the nativity of 276,419 chil- 
dren, not more than 17 years of age. According to these reports, we 
had in this State, in 1878 : 

Native born children, both parents native born ^ 130,236 

Native born children, one parent foreign born 31,791 

Native bom children, both parents foreign born 106,794 

Foreign bom children ; 7,598 

Or, expressed in percentages, in 1878 : 

Per cent, of our children of native bom parents 47.12 

Per cent, of our children who had one foreign parent 11.50 

Per cent, of our children who "v^rere of foreign parents 41.38 

For 1879 the Census Marshals reported the nativity of 294,329 chil- 
dren^ not more than 17 years of age. According to these reports, we 
had m this State, in 1879 : 

Native bom children, of native bom parents 135,860 

Native bom children, one parent foreign bom 37,332 

Native bom children, both parents foreign born 114,309 

Foreign bom children 6,828 

Or, expressed in percentages, in 1879 : 

Per cent, of our children of native bom parents 46.15 

Per cent, of our children who had one foreign parent 12.68 

Per cent, of our children who were of foreign parents 41.17 
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II. SCHOOL STATISTICS. 





1878. 


1879. 


(a.) Number of Districts and Schools. 
Ill umber of school districts -- 


1,929 


1,999 


Number of school districts in 1877 - -— 


1,828 








Increase 




171 


Number of first srrade schools 


1,003 


999 


Number of first crrade schools in 1877 -- - 


914 








Increase 




85 


Number of second srrade schools 


972 

w. Ummm^ mmmm^ ^mmmm 


1,081 


Number of second erade schools in 1877- - 


983 








Increase 




98 


Number of third errade schools 


619 


663 


Number of third srrade schools in 1877 


627 








Increase - 




36 




2,578 


2,743 


Total number of schools in 1877 


2,485 








Increase 




258 









NoTK. — Under " First Grade Schools " are included High Schools, Grammar Schools, and First Grade Schools. 
Onder** Second Grade Schools" are included Intermediate and Second Grade Schools. Under "Third Grade 
Schools " are included Primary and Third Grade Schools. 





1878. 


1879. 


(6.) School Attendance. 
"Whole number of bovs enrolled on Reeister 


80,551 
73,513 


81,206 


Whole number of girls enrolled on Begister 


75,563 






Total number enrolled 


154,064 


156,769 


Total number enrolled in 1877 


147,863 








Increase 




8,906 


Average number belonging 


103,006 


105,837 


Average number belonsrinsr in 1877 


97,527 








Increase 




8,310 


Average dailv attendance . 


94,696 


98,468 


Average dailv attendance in 1877 


89,539 








Increase 




8,929 


Number enrolled in High Schools, or the advanced grade 


4,418 
19,455 
37,798 
91,124 


4,871 


Number enrolled in Grammar, or First Grade Schools 


20,197 


Number enrolled in Intermediate, or Second Grade Schools 

Number enrolled in Primary, or Third Grade Schools 


38,693 
91,788 


Percentage of pupils in High Schools 


2.89 
12.73 
24.74 
59.64 


3.13 


Percentage of pupils in Grammar, or First Grade Schools 


12.98 


Percentage of pupils in Intermediate, or Second Grade Schools 

Percentage of pupils in Primary, or Third Grade Schools 


24.89 
59.00 







V 
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School Statistics — Continued. 





1878. 


1879. 


(c.) Length of School Terms. 
Districts maintaining schools less than six months 


30 


i8 


Districts maintaining schools less than six months in 1877 


31 








Decrease 




13 


Districts maintaining schools six months or over, but less than eight 
months 


829 


618 


Districts maintaining schools six months or over, but less than eight 
months in 1877 - 






621 








Decrease - 




3 


Districts maintaining schools eight months or over 


829 


914 


' Districts maintainin&r schools eieht months or over in 1877 . 


1,134 






Decrease 


--"----'- — ---- 


220 


Average number of months schools were maintained for all the 
schools of the State 


* 

7.21 


7.45 


Average number of months schools were maintained for all the 
schools of the State in 1877 - 


7.26 








Increase 




.19 


Districts not having sufficient funds for an eight months' school 

Districts not having sufficient funds for an eight months' school in 
1877 — - 


1,136 


1,343 
1,112 






Increase 




231 


(rf.) Teachers. 


• 

1,192 


1,236 
1,184 


Number of male teacliers in 1877 \ 






Increase J 




62 


Number of female teachers 


2,101 


2,217 
1,983 


Number of female teachers in 1877 






Increase - 




234 








Total number of teachers 


3,293 


3,453' 
3,167 


Total number of teachers in 1877 






Increase _ 


\ 


276 








Number of teachers holding life diplomas 


336 
417 
657 
299 
113 


476 


Number of teachers holding educational diplomas 


489 


Number of teachers holding first grade State certificates 


690 


Number of teachers holding second grade State certificates 


410 


Number of teachers holding third grade State certificates 


153 


Average monthly salary paid to male teachers 

Average monthly salary paid to male teachers in 1877 


$83 95 


$82 13 
83 78 


* 






Decrease 




$1 65 






Average monthly salary paid to female teachers 


$68 24 


$66 37 
69 68 


Average monthly salary paid to female teachers in 1877 








1 
Decrease 




$3 31 







9« 
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School Statistics — Continued. 



1878. 



1879. 



Districts which have employed the same teacher more than one year_ 
Districts which employed the same teacher more than one year in 
1877 — - - 



Increase. 



Number of teachers who attended County Institutes 

Number of teachers who subscribe for some educational journal 

Number of teachers who are graduates of the California State Nor- 
mal School 

Number of teachers who are graduates of other Normal Schools 

(e.) Qmnty Superintendents. 

Number of school visits made by County Superintendents 

Number of school visits made by County Superintendents in 1877-. 



492 



1,623 
1,342 

300 
190 



3,001 



Increase. 



Number of schools not visited by County Superintendents 

Number of schools not visited by County Superintendents in 1877 



Number of Trustees appointed by County Superintendents 

Number of Trustees appointed by County Superintendents in 1877. 



Decrease 



Number of city and county certificates granted to male teachers... 
Number of city and county certificates granted to female teachers . 

Number of certificates renewed 

Number of applicants rejected , 



331 



912 



Amount of salaries paid County Superintendents 

Amount of salaries paid County Superintendents in 1877 



Decrease 



Average annual salary paid County Superintendents 

Average annual salary paid County Superintendents in 1877. 



Decrease 



(/.) Miscellaneous School Statistics. 



Number of new school houses erected 

Number of new school houses erected in 1877. 



Increase. 



Districts having suitable accommodations for all pupils who may 
wish to attend school 

Districts not having suitable accommodations for all pupils who 

may wish to attend school 

Districts whose schools are provided with water-closets 

Districts whose schools are not provided with water-closets 

Districts having sufficient school grounds . 

Districts not having sufficient school grounds 

Districts whose school grounds are suitably improved 

Districts whose school grounds are not suitably improved 

Districts whose schools are well ventilated 

Districts whose schools are not well ventilated 

Districts whose schools are supplied with good furniture 

Districts whose schools are supplied with passable furniture 

Districts whose schools are supplied with poor furniture 

Districts whose schools are well supplied with apparatus 

DJstncts whose schools are passably supplied with apparatus 

I>jsir/cea frlioee schooJa are poorly Bupplied with apparatus 



428 

925 

507 

1,581 



$42,100 00 



$809 61 



126 



1,510 

305 

1,551 

352 

1,732 

175 

564 

1,133 

1,723 

83 

946 

388 

531 

446 

629 

756 



564 

432 

132 

2,426 
1,656 

408 
188 



4,222 
3,373 

849 

177 
199 

22 

966 

i,ior 

141 

251 

744 

458 

1,162 

$43,575 50 
44,277 00 

$701 50 

$838 84 
851 39 



$12 55 



122 
112 



10 



1,631 

299 

1,610 

336 

1,763 

175 

832 

1,131 

1,845 

96 

977 

433 

53r 

590 

657 

686 
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School Statistics — Continued. 





1878. 


1879. 


Number of pupils attending schools for colored children 


313 


13T 


Number of pupils attending schools for colored children in 1877 


325 








Decrease 


^^•■M *.»^M «•■•*«• 


188 


Number of school visits made by Trustees ; 


9,931 
68,445 


10,429 


Number of school visits made bv other persons ^^ 


69,811 




• 



Tbachkrs* Institutes. 



1878. 



1879. 



Number of Institutes held 

Number of Institutes held in 1877 



Decrease 



Number of teachers who attended Institutes 

Number of teachers who attended Institutes in 1877 

Increase 



Cost of Institutes 

Cost of Institutes in 1877. 



Increase. 



36 



1,623 



$2,719 75 



34 
37 



2,426 
1,819 



607 



$2,988 22 
2,847 80 



$140 42 



III. FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 





1878. 


1879. 


(a.) Receipts. 

Balance on hand at the beginning of the school year 

Received from State apportionments 


$745,091 88 

1,576,157 58 

728,360 05 

664,654 91 

106,396 84 


$684,932 28 
1,429,162 18 


Received from county apportionments 


778,011 32 


Received from city and district taxes 


668,840 77 


Received from miscellaneous sources (sale of bonds, rents, 
etc.) 


92,852 41 




Total receipts from all sources 


$3,820,661 26 


$3,653,798 96 


1 

Percentage of school funds from State apportionments 

Percentage of school funds from county apportionments 

Percentage of school funds from city and district taxes 

Percentage of school funds from other sources 


41.25 
19.06 
17.40 
22.29 


39.10 
21.31 
18.30 
21.29 


Decrease since 1877 in receipts from State apportionments 




$45,939 23 
39,381 64 


Decrease since 1877 in receipts from city and county appor- 
tionments ! 




Increase in receipts from miscellaneous sources since 1877.. 




$128,956 48 


Increase in receipts from all sources since 1877 




43,635 61 


Amount of State apportionments per census child 


$7 67 


$6 60 


Amount of State apportionments per census child in 1877 


7 37 








Decrease 




77 
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Financial Statistics — Continued. 





1878. 


1879. 


Amount of county apportionments per census child . 

Amount of county apportionments per census child in 1877. 


$3 54 


$3 59 
3 51 






Increase 




8 


Total receints of all kinds ner census child - 


$18 59 


$16 84 


Total receints of all kinds ner census child in 1877 


18 04 








• 

Decrease , 




$1 20 


(6.) JExpenditures for school purposes. 
Amount paid for teachers' salaries 


$2,272,551 19 

426,707 66 

63,947 85 

12,613 65 


$2,285,732 39 


Amount paid for rents, repairs, fuel, and contingent expenses. 
Amount paid for school libraries 


371,992 13 
46,490 50 


Amount paid for school apparatus 


13,565 73 






Total current expenses 


$2,765,720 35 
390,094 92 


$2,717,780 75 


Amount paid for sites, buildings, and school furniture 


293,126 38 


Total expenditures of all kinds 


$3,155,815 27 


$3,010,907 13 


Percentage of current expenses paid for teachers' salaries- 
Percentage of current expenses paid for contingent ex- 
penses, etc. 


82.14 

15.44 

1.96 

.46 


84.10 
13.69 


Percentage of current expenses paid for school libraries 

Percentage of current expenses paid for school apparatus 


1.71 
.60 


Increase since 1877 in amount paid for teachers' salaries 




$136,296 69 


Cost of tuition per scholar enrolled in Public Schools dur- 
ing the year 


$14 75 
20 0^ 
24 00 

17 95 

26 85 

29 21 


$14 58 


Cost of tuition per scholar in average attendance 


21 58 


Cost of tuition per scholar in daily attendance 


23 21 


Total cost (current expenses) per scholar enrolled in pub- 
lic schools during the year 


17 34 


Total cost (current expenses) per scholar in average attend- 
ance 


25 67 


Total cost (current expenses) per scholar in daily attend- 
ance 


27 60 


Expenditures from unappropriated County School Fund. 
Cash drawn for County Institutes 


$2,719 75 

11,387 24 

4,421 70 


$2,988 22 


Cash drawn for County Boards of Examination 


8,489 02 


Cash drawn for postage, stationery, etc. 


3,002 49 






Total expenditures from unappropriated County School 
Fund _ _. 


$18,528 69 


$14,479 73 


Total expenditures from unappropriated County School 
Fund in 1877 


17,428 69 








Decrease 




$2,948 96 


Valuation of school property. 
Valuation of sites, school houses, and furniture 


$5,990,276 50 
242,676 25 
110,417 10 




$6,477,028 00 


Valuation of school libraries 


258,045 00 


Valuation of school apparatus 


122,316 00 






Total valuation of school property 


$6,343,369 85 


$6,857,389 00 


Total valuation of school property in 1877 . 


5,617,916 95 












$1,239,472 05 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



TABLE No. 1. 
Census Statistics for the School Tears ending June ZOth, 1878 and 1879. 



CovmnEB. 



Number of White Children between Five and Seventeen Tears of Age. 



1878. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



1879. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte _ 

Calaveras 

Colusa 1 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

iFresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco.-. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara .. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo._ 

Yuba 



Totals 



6,454 

50 

1,367 

1,975 

1,109 

1,396 

1,655 

219 

1,165 

1,042 

1,852 

207 

637 

815 

418 

5,231 

1,035 

446 

1,636 

598 

479 

133 

1,698 

1,574 

2,512 

1,450 

512 

3,479 

805 

1,178 

804 

27,601 

2,575 

1,371 

1,240 

1,454 

4,809 

1,899 

946 

602 

889 

2,335 

3,765 

859 

792 

980 

347 

1,734 

898 

739 

1,505 

1,222 

100,672 



6,465 

54 

1,253 

1,879 

1,079 

1,364 

1,627 

207 

1,136 

961 

1,854 

217 

586 

824 

414 

5,140 

887 

412 

1,588 

559 

503 

100 

1,582 

1,536 

2,491 

1,385 

480 

3,437 

743 

1,091 

807 

28,061 

2,656 

1,254 

1,176 

1,364 

4,622 

1,776 

877 

574 

918 

2,207 

3,682 

833 

809 

947 

338 

1,630 

891 

696 

1,502 

1,204 

102,499 



12,919 

104 
2,620 
3,854 
2,188 
2,760 
3,282 

426 
2,301 
2,003 
3,706 

424 
1,223 
1,639 

832 

10,371 

1,922 

858 
3,224 
1,157 

982 

233 
3,280 
3,110 
5,003 
2,835 

992 
6,916 
1,548 
2,269 
1,611 
55,662 
6,231 
2,625 
2,416 
2,418 
9,431 
3,675 
1,823 
1,176 
1,807 
4,542 
7,447 
1,692 
1,601 
1,927 

685 
3,364 
1,789 
1,435 
3,009 
2,426 

203,171 



7,458 

59 

1,387 

2,008 

1,114 

1,361 

1,709 

218 

1,162 

1,086 

1,952 

178 

629 

831 

471 

5,418 

1,144 

429 

1,643 

615 

545 

208 

1,778 

1,615 

2,515 

1,498 

530 

3,499 

796 

1,186 

851 

30,895 

2,775 

1,401 

1,292 

1,516 

4,767 

1,863 

1,059 

643 

902 

2,415 

3,696 

891 

806 

1,079 

340 

1,716 

858 

755 

1,479 

1,197 

108,235 



7,440 

48 

1,314 

1,859 

1,077 

1,368 

1,732 

208 

1,121 

992 

1,954 

200 

602 

832 

459 

5,285 

940 

425 

1,590 

604 

541 

162 

1,615 

1,572 

2,466 

1,406 

487 

3,505 

726 

1,102 

862 

30,888 

2,700 

1,316 

1,137 

1,454 

4,650 

1,764 

988 

607 

924 

2,370 

3,636 

819 

811 

1,022 

321 

1,584 

872 

588 

1,563 

1,215 

105,813 



14,898 

107 
2,701 
3,867 
2,191 
2,729 
3,441 

426 
2,283 
2,078 
3,906 

378 
1,231 
1,653 

930 

10,703 

2,084 

854 
3,233 
1,219 
1,086 

370 
3,393 
3,187 
4,981 
2,904 
1,017 
7,004 
1,522 
2,288 
1,713 
61,783 
5,475 
2,717 
2,429 
2,970 
9,417 
3,627 
2,047 
1,250 
1,826 
4,785 
7,332 
1,710 
1,617 
2,101 

661 
3,300 
1,730 
1,443 
3,042 
2,409 

214,048 
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Tablb No. 1 — Continued. 



Number of Negro Children betweeu Five and Seventeen Tears of Age. 



GouirrLBS. 


1878. 


1879. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Alameda 


48 


40 


88 


54 


63 


117 


Alpine 




Amador 

Butte 


8 
12 

2 
13 

2 


17 
10 


25 

22 

2 

18 

7 


10 

18 
2 

10 
4 


14 
27 


24 
45 


Calaveras 


2 


Colusa 


5 
5 


8 
6 


18 


Contra Costa 


10 


Del Norte 




El Dorado 


15 
9 
1 
1 


15 
3 
4 
2 


30 

12 

5 

3 


16 
6 
2 


11 
3 
4 


27 


Fresno 


9 


Humboldt 


6 


Inyo 




„^ -— 

Kern - 








Lake , 


2 




2 


1 




1 


Lassen . 








Los Angeles 


23 
3 
6 
5 

10 
2 


19 
1 

11 
1 
2 


42 
4 

17 
6 

12 
2 
1 
8 

22 

43 
4 


18 
6 
6 
4 

10 
2 


14 


32 


Marin L 


6 


Mariposa 


11 


17 


Mendocino 


4 


Merced 


10 


20 


Modoc 


2 


Mono 


1 

4 

11 

19 

3 


1 


1 


Monterey 


4 
11 
24 

1 


2 

8 
21 

1 


2 


Napa 


7 

19 

2 


15 


r — — — — ——————— — — — —». — _ 

Nevada 


40 


Placer 


3 


Plumas 




Sacramento 


41 


47 


88 


41 

1 

3 

2 

170 

40 


58 


99 


San Benito 


1 


San Bernardino 


i" 

3 

118 

36 


2 

8 

116 

36 


3 

11 

233 

72 


2 

9 

147 

43 


5 


San Diego 


11 


San Francisco 


317 


San Joaquin 


83 


San Luis ObisDo - 




San Mateo 








2 

5 

34 

16 

7 

4 

17 

9 

5 

1 

7 

14 

2 

11 

10 


1 

6 

35 

10 

4 

4 

7 

4 

10 


3 


Santa Barbara 


5 

25 

16 

5 

4 

15 

7 

4 

1 

7 

20 

2 

11 

6 


4 

32 

12 

4 

3 

10 

8 

7 


9 

57 

28 

9 

7 

25 

15 

11 

1 

9 

41 

3 

20 

12 


11 


Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz - 


69 
26 


Shasta 


11 


Sierra 


8 


Siskiyou 


24 


Solano 


13 


Sonoma 


15 


Stanislaus 


1 


Sutter 


2 
21 
1 
9 
6 


3 
19 


10 


Tehama 


33 


Trinity _ 


2 


Tulare __ 


11 

8 


22 


Tuolumne 


18 


Ventura 




Yolo 


10 
40 


9 
36 


19 
76 


8 
37 


7 
37 


15 


Yuba 


74 






Totals 


579 


545 


1,124 


647 


625 


1,272 
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Tablb No. 1 — Continued. 





Number of Indian Children between Five and Seventeen Tears of Age. 


Counties. 


1878. 


1879. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Alameda 


3 


6 


9 


2 
1 
5 
48 
2 
6 
5 

13 

26 

29 

11 

2 

4 

4 

2 

19 

8 

20 

76 

3 

4 


3 


5 


Alpine 


1 


Amador 


8 
59 


6 
35 


14 
94 


3 

24 

1 

3 

7 

11 

23 

12 

4 


8 


Butte 


72 


Calaveras 


3 


Colusa 


7 


2 

3 

12 

14 

19 

5 

1 


9 
3 
32 
32 
48 
16 
4 


9 


Contra Costa 


12 


Del Norte 


20 
18 
29 
11 
3 


24 


El Dorado 

Fresno 


49 
41 


Humboldt 


15 


Inyo 

Kern . 


2 


3 
1 
2 

14 

6 

19 

80 


7 


Lake 


2 

2 

14 

12 

26 

123 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 


4 
1 
19 
13 
15 
85 
2 


6 

3 

33 

25 

41 

208 

4 

4 

1 

11 

8 

3 


5 


Lassen 


4 


Los Angeles 


33 


Marin 


14 


Mariposa , 


39 


Mendocino 


156 


Merced 


3 


Modoc 


3 


7 








Monterey 


9 
5 
2 


5 
3 


6 

1 
1 


11 


Napa —- 


4 


Nevada 


1 




1 
9 
3 


1 


Plumas 


7 
3 


3 

2 


10 
5 


5 

4 


14 


Sacramento 

San Benito 


7 




78 

30 

3 


71 
29 

1 


149 

59 

4 


71 
13 


56 

21 

5 


127 


San Diego 


34 


San Francisco - 


• 
5 


San Joaquin 




1 


San Luis Obispo 














San Mateo 














Santa Barbara 


7 

6 

1 

58 


8 
12 


15 

18 

1 

114 


11 

1 

2 

53 


9 
1 


20 


Santa Clara 


2 


Santa Cruz 


2 


Shasta 


56 


59 
1 

25 
2 

55 
1 
5 
8 
3 


112 


Sierra 


1 


Siskiyou i. 


33 
3 

35 
1 
1 
5 
8 
8 
4 
3 


31 

2 

38 


64 
5 

73 
1 
2 
9 

13 

12 
5 
8 


21 

4 
61 

2* 

1 
10 
10 
10 

8 


46 
6 


Sonoma 


116 




3 


Sutter _ 


1 
4 
5 
4 
1 
5 


6 




18 


Trinity ._. 


13 


Tulare _ 


10 


Tuolumne 


3 


11 


Ventura 




Yolo _ 








Yuba 


2 


3 


5 


1 


3 


4 






Totals 


646 


534 


1,180 


591 


493 


1,084 
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Tabls No. 1 — Continued. 



C0XJMTIK8. 



Total Number of Cenenu 
Children between Five 
and Seventeen Tears 
of Age. 



1878. 



1879. 



Number of Ohildren under Five Tears of Age 
in 1878. 



"White. 



Negro. 



Indian. 



Total. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte- 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaociuo 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterfey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego 

San Francisco _. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter ._. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo— 

Yuba 

Totals 



13,016 

104 
2,659 
3,970 
2,190 
2,787 
3,292 

458 
2,363 
2,063 
3,727 

431 
1,223 
1,647 

835 

10,446 

1,951 

916 
3,438 
1,173 

988 

235 
3,299 
3,140 
5,049 
2,839 
1,002 
7,009 
1,548 
2,421 
1,681 
55,899 
5,303 
2,625 
2,416 
2,842 
9,506 
3,704 
1,946 
1,183 
1,896 
4,562 
7,531 
1,694 
1,612 
1,977 

701 
3,396 
1,806 
1,443 
3,026 
2,507 



205,475 



15,020 

108 
2,733 
3,984 
2,196 
2,756 
3,463 

450 
2,359 
2,128 
3,927 

380 
1,238 
1,659 

934 

10,768 

2,104 

910 
3,393 
1,242 
1,095 

371 
3,406 
3,206 
5,022 
2,908 
1,031 
7,110 
1,523 
2,420 
1,758 
62,105 
5,559 
2,717 
2,432 
3,001 
9,488 
3,655 
2,170 
1,259 
1,896 
4,804 
7,463 
1,714 
1,633 
2,152 

676 
3,332 
1,759 
1,443 
3,057 
2,487 



216,404 



6,050 

63 

1,040 

1,425 

672 

1,339 

1,367 

179 

806 

875 

1,777 

253 

528 

761 

343 

3,942 

925 

302 

1,502 

509 

427 

136 

1,391 

1,220 

1,692 

1,124 

440 

2,832 

717 

964 

741 

22,789 

2,U7 

1,242 

967 

1,239 

3,494 

1,359 

986 

515 

675 

2,006 

3,034 

946 

655 

852 

292 

1,421 

485 

742 

1,342 

996 



84,296 



44 



7 
2 



12 
8 
3 
1 



1 
2 
3 
7 
2 



5 

8 

10 

1 



35 



2 
2 

95 

28 

2 



5 

28 

3 

3 



4 
6 
6 
4 
3 
17 



6 

7 



3 
15 



393 



1 
17 



10 
5 

16 
2 



2 
1 



6 

7 

115 



6 



4 
1 



36 
2 



7 
1 



22 
1 

18 
2 

26 



3 

'7' 



44 
"4 



372 



6,097 

63 

1,048 

1,434 

672 

1,343 

1,367 

189 

823 

899 

1,782 

254 

530 

764 

343 

3,943 

933 

312 

1,624 

511 

427 

136 

1,402 

1,228 

1,702 

1,125 

444 

2,868 

717 

1,002 

745 

22,884 

2,145 

1,244 

967 

1,251 

3,523 

1,362 

811 

516 

697 

2,014 

3,066 

950 

658 

872 

292 

1,434 

492 

786 

1,345 

1,016 



85,061 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



Counties. 



Number of Children under Five Tears of Age in 1879. 



White. 



Negro. 



Indian. 



Total. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo _ 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco __. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis*Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals 



6,800 

64 

1,019 

1,4.31 

721 

1,359 

1,348 

153 

814 

983 

1,870 

197 

490 

767 

417 

3,940 

905 

340 

1,470 

485 

569 

245 

1,430 

1,246 

1,731 

1,073 

476 

2,704 

716 

1,016 

613 

23,668 

2,221 

1,232 

943 

1,218 

3,407 

1.357 

793 

548 

753 

1,981 

2,969 

728 

624 

839 

282 

1,449 

510 

691 

1,367 

893 

85,870 



44 


2 


6,846 
64 


11 
8 


. 5 
13 


1,035 

1,452 

' 721 


8 
3 




1,367 

1,354 

162 


3 
9 
13 
15 
5 
1 
3 
4 


7 
6 
3 


834 
1,004 
1,878 

198 




493 




771 




417 


2 
3 
9 
5 
4 


2 

6 

13 

109 


3,944 
914 
362 

1,584 
489 


5 


574 




245 


4 

6 

12 

1 


6 


1,440 
1,252 




1,743 




1,074 


5 

1 


481 


23 


2,728 
716 


2 

7 

110 

23 


31 
16 


1,051 

636 

23,778 




2,244 




1,232 


3 
5 
9 




946 




1,223 


1 


3,417 

1,357 

830 

550 


6 
2 
1 

7 
6 


31 


13 

1 

25 


767 
1,989 
3,000 

728 


4 
16 


3 
3 
2 


631 

858 
284 


7 
3 


1,459 
514 
722 


1 

31 

1 


1 
13 


1,369 
906 






384 


379 


86,633 



10« 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



GOUKTIBS. 



liTumberof Children between Five and Seventeen Years 
of Age who have attended Public Schools at any time 
during the School Year of 1878. 



White. 



Negro. 



Indian. 



Total. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte -_ 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte. 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco.. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara. . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shaista 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano . 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare ._. 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo _. 

Yuba 

Totals 



9,149 
83 
1,953 
2,718 
1,627 
1,999 
2,490 

358 
1,783 
1,288 
2,645 

318 

747 
1,341 

583 
5,991 
1,246 

677 
2,439 

737 

723 

176 
2,286 
2,372 
3,971 
2,277 

806 
4,799 
1,059 
1,530 
1,000 
32,974 
4,184 
1,598 
1,612 
1,547 
6,061 
2,533 
1,423 

995 
1,329 
3,225 
5,707 
1,375 
1,316 
1,390 

473 
2,281 
1,442 

801 
2,266 
1,794 



137,497 



61 



16 

13 

2 

9 

4 



20 



3 
1 
1 



21 



16 
4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
20 
33 



65 



2 

7 

153 

52 



5 
35 
22 

5 

6 
20 
12 

8 



7 
35 

2 
12 
10 



10 
63 



767 



27 



2 

16 

21 

4 

9 



26 
1 
10 
13 
13 
89 



6 

i 



8 
2 



5 
9 



35 
16' 



333 



9,211 
S3 
1,969 
2,758 
1,629 
2,008 
2,496 

374 
1,824 
1,292 
2,657 

319 

748 
1,367 

584 
6,022 
1,259 

706 
2,532 

743 

725 

177 
2,296 
2,392 
4,005 
2,277 

814 
4,866 
1,059 
1,537 
1,016 
33,127 
4,236 
1,598 
1,612 
1,559 
6,096 
2,555 
1,463 
1,001 
1,365 
3,237 
5,720 
1,375 
1,323 
1,427 

475 
2,293 
1,453 

801 
2,276 
1,860 



138,597 
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Tablk No. 1 — Continued. 



GoimTiES. 



Number of Children between Five and Seventeen Years 
of Age wlio have attended Public Schools at any time 
during the School Year of 1879. 



White. 



Negro. 



Indian. 



Total. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte >_ , 

Calaveras 

Colusa . 

Contra Costa 

Bel Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo___ _ _ 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 1 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama , 

Trinity 

Tulare _ : 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo— 

Yuba 

Totals _ _ 



10,483 
89 
1,976 
2,857 
1,620 
2,023 
2,646 

331 
1,787 
1,487 
2,764 

265 

783 
1,364 

705 
6,129 
1,340 

616 
2,497 

842 

863 

263 
2,387 
2,426 
3,929 
2,163 

779 
4,789 
1,044 
1,599 
1,076 
35,328 
4,147 
1,729 
1,668 
1,738 
6,938 
2,627 
1,557 
1,029 
1,356 
3,418 
5,668 
1,359 
1,305 
1,359 

485 
2,532 
1,345 

902 
2.330 
1,779 



143,892 



95 



9 
23 
2 
5 
5 



19 
2 
1 



1 



12 
3 

15 
4 
9 



1 
1 

7 

28 

1 



72 



3 

1 

164 

57 



3 
40 



9 

6 

16 

10 

10 



10 

18 

1 

17 
12 



7 
59 



20 
2 



4 
9 
33 
12 
8 
1 



3 
2 
3 
3 
6 
59 



10 
1 



8 



36 
21 



1 
5 



2 
i 



658 



256 



10,758 
89 
1,985 
2,900 
1,624 
2,028 
2,655 

340 
1,839 
1,501 
2,773 

266 

783 
1,368 

707 
6,144 
1,346 

637 
2,560 

851 

863 

264 
2,389 
2,433 
3,957 
2,164 

789 
4,862 
1,044 
1,610 
1,077 
35,492 
4,204 
1,729 
1,668 
1,742 
6,978 
2,627 
1,602 
1,035 
1,393 
3,428 
5,679 
1,359 
1,316 
1,373 

486 
2,549 
1,357 

904 
2,337 
1,842 



144,806 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



Ck>T7NTI£S. 


Namber of Children between Five and Seventeen Year» 
of Age who have attended only Private Schools at any 
time during the School Year of 1878. 


• 


White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Total. 


Alameda 


'987 






987 


Alpine 








Amador 


48 

219 

16 

213 

140 

5* 

76 

70 

161 

3 

19 

19 

10 

682 

296 

9 

63 

4 

7 

10 

66 

248 

192 

49 

26 

873 

104 

101 

61 

6,643 

169 

99 

237 

304 

1,284 

247 

19 

8 

99 

514 

421 

21 

26 

• 71 

32 

74 

36 

76 

92 

216 






4^ 


Butte 




20 


239 


Calaveras 




15 


Colusa 






2ia 


Contra Costa 






14a 


Del Norte. 






5 


El Dorado 






76 


Fresno 






70 


Humboldt 


1 




162 


Inyo 




a 


Kern 






19 


Lake 






19 


Lassen 




. 


10 


Los Angeles 


3 




685 


Marin 


4 


300 






9 


Mendocino «_ _ 






63. 








4 


Modoc 


, 




7 








10 


Monterey 


/ 1 




5& 






248 


r - — — — — — — — — ___. __ — _ — — .—____ - — — _ __ — — ._ 

Nevada 






192 


Placer L 






49 


Plumas 






25 








873 


fian Benito 






104 




A 




105 


San Diego 




61 




6 




6,549 
169 


fian Joaqyin 










99 


San Mateo 






237 








304 


Santa Clara 


2 


1 


1,287 




247 


Shasta' 




3 


22 






8 


Siskiyou 




17 
1 
2 


116 






515 


Sonoma 


2 


425 




21 


Sutter 






26 








71 


Trinity. __ __ 






32 


Tulare 






74 


Tuolumne 






36 








76 


Yolo 






92 


Yuba 


1 




217 








Totals 


16,242 


20 


48 


16,310 






4 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



Counties. 


Nnml>er of Chi1di*on between FlVe and Seventeen Years 
of Age who have attended only Private Schools at any 
time during the School Year of 1879. 




• White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Total. 


Alameda 


1,119 

3 

79 

175 

13 

121 

122 

4 

105 

13 

160 

6 

32 

20 






1,119 
3 


Alpine 






Amador 


3 
20 




82 


Butte _ 




195 


■Calaveras . 




13 


Colusa- 






121 


•Contra Costa 


3 




125 


Del Norte 




4 


El Dorado 


3 


2 


110 


Fresno i 


13 


Humboldt : 


4 




164 


Inyo 




6 


Kern 






32 


Tjake ^ 






20 


Ijassen _ _ _ 








lios Anereles 


573 

339 

11 

41 

15 

15 

15 

59 

198 

174 

5 

31 

625 

102 

84 

57 

7,205 

212 

87 

217 

311 

1,204 

116 

71 

41 

103 

472 

321 

22 

4 

115 

30 

59 

40 

54 

94 

256 


3 
6 




576 


llklarin 


2 


347 


Mariposa 


11 








41 


Merced 






15 




1 




16 


Mono 




15 




- - « 




59 


^apa 




3 


201 






174 


Placer 






5 








31 


Sacramento 


2 




627 






102 


San Bernardino 




1 


85 






57 


San Francisco 


14 


5 


7,224 




212 


"San Luis Obispo 


, 




87 








217 


Santa Barbara 


^ 


3 


314 




2 


1,206 


"Santa Cruz i 




116 




1 




72 


Sierra 




41 








103 


Solano 




1 
2 


473 




1 


324 


'Stanislaus 


22 








4 


Tehama 






115 


Trinity _ „ 






30 


Tulare 






59 








40 


Ventura 






54 


Yolo _ _ 






94 


Yuba 






256 










Totals 


15,350 


63 


19 


15,432 
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Tablb No. 1 — Continued. 



GOUNTIBS. 


Number of Children between Five and Seventeen 
Years of Age who have not attended School at 
any time during the School Year of 1878. 


• 


White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Total. 


Alameda 


2,790 

21 

619 

927 

. 546 
553 
652 
63 
441 
645 
900 
103 
341 
251 
240 

3,798 
380 
172 
732 
426 
242 
52 
924 
498 
844 
509 
163 

1,247 
385 
101 
558 
16,147 
877 
928 
567 
968 

2,097 
895 
385 
173 
379 
803 

1,319 
296 
259 
466 
181 
945 
315 
557 
649 
416 


25 


3 


2,818 
21 


Alpine 


Amador 


9 
9 


14 
37 


642 


Butte _ 


97a 


Calaveras 


546 


Colusa 


4 
3 


9 
1 


566 


Contra Costa 


654 


Del Norte _ 


6a 


El Dorado 


9 
12 
1 
2 
1 
5 


13 

44 

7 

4 


463 


Fresno 


701 


Humboldt 


908 


Inyo 


109 


Kern 


342 


Lake , 


3 
1 

23 

8 

28 

119 


259 


Lassen 


241 


Los Angeles 


18 
4 
1 
2 


3,839 


Marin 


392 


Mariposa 


201 




85a 


Merced 


426 








242 


Mono - 




1 
14 


53 


Monterey 


4 
2 
6 
4 


942 


Napa 


500 




2 


852 


Placer 


5ia 






16a 


Sacramento 


21 


2 


1,270 




385 


San Bernardino 


4 

4 

72 

21 




105 




44 


606 


San Francisco • 


16,219 






898 


San Luis ObisDo 




928 








567 


Santa Barbara 


4 

19 

6 

4 

1 
5 

3 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 
2 


7 

7 

1 

72 


979 




2,123 


Santa Cruz 


902 




461 


Sierra 


174 


Solano 


31 
4 

66 
1 
2 
7 

10 

11 


415 

8ia 




1,386 


Stanislaus 


298 




263 


Tehama 


479 


Trinity 


192 


Tulare 


960 




317 


Ventura 


8 


565 


Yolo _ _ 


9 
12 


658 


Yuba _ 


2 


430 






Totals 


49,745 


323 


606 


60,674 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



COUNTISg. 



Number of Children between Five and Seventeen 
Tears of Age who have not attended School at ''' 
any time during the School Year of 1879. 



White. 



Negro. 



Indian. 



Total. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte — . 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco- -. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara. -. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cru% 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter - 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals 



3,296 


22 


5 


3,323 


15 
619 
839 
558 
593 




1 
3 

28 
1 
6 


16 


12 
22 


634 


889 


559 


8 


607 


673 


1 


9 


683 


91 
392 




15 
13 


106 


5 


410 


578 


7 


29 


614 


982 


1 


7 


990 


107 
413 
272 
226 
4,001 




1 


108 




413 






272 




1 
30 


227 


17 


4,048 


405 


1 


6 


411 


227 


2 


33 


262 


695 


97 


11 


803 


362 


4 


3 


3Q9 


208 


1 


7 


216 


92 
947 






92 


1 


10 


958 


561 


8 


1 


570 


879 


12 




891 


, 736 


2 


1 


739 


211 
1,600 




4 
5 


215 


19 


1,624 


376 
607 


1 
1 




377 


117 


725 


598 


7 


19 


624 


19,250 


139 


* -«* «•>*•>*•••. 


19,389 


1,116 


26 


1 


1,143 


901 
544 
927 






901 


3 
5 




547 


13 


945 


2,288 


16 




2,304 


834 


26 


2 


862 


423 


3 


70 


496 


180 


2 


1 


183 


372 


7 


21 


400 


895 


3 


5 


903 


1,343 


4 


113 


1,460 


■ 328 


2 


3 


333 


306 
637 




6 
12 


312 


15 


664 


146 


1 


13 


160 


710 


5 


9 


724 


345 


6 


11 


362 


433 
618 
382 




58 


491 


8 
6 


626 


1 


389 


55,186 


528 


655 


56,369 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



Counties. 


Number of Mongolian 
Children under Seven- 
teen Years of Age. 


Number of Mongolian 
Children between Five 
and Seventeen Tears 
of Age, attending 
School. 




1878. 


1879. 


1878. 


1879. 


Alameda - -- 


426 


349 


62 

% 


43 


Alpine 




Amador ► 


9 
67 

9 

74 
26 


9 

■ 47 

3 

31 

1 






Butte — 


48 


2 


Calaveras 


2 


Colusa 






Contra Costa 






Del Norte 






El Dorado 


30 
7 
6 
5 
6 
1 


31 
6 
2 
1 
2 


3 


3 


Fresno 




Humboldt 






Invo _ 


1 

1 




„J' 

Kern - 




liake 




Xiassen 








lios Aneeles 


12 
6 

10 
9 

15 


20 
24 
12 


1 
1 




Marin 




MariTX>sa 1 


2 


Mendocino 








1 




3 


Modoc -, 
















Monterey 


20 
39 
40 
15 
8 
40 


32 
11 

9 
13 

6 
67 


„. 


2 






Nevada h 










Plumas 


3 
1 






2 


San Benito 








1 

11 

2,221 

34 






San DiesTO -_-_ 


16 

1,505 

73 


1 

161 

13 






622 


San Joaouin - - 


13 






San Mateo 


19 

13 

192 










6 
36 

1 

3 
10 

1 
27 

9 
13 




5 


Santa Clara 


33 


9 






Shasta 






2 




■ 8 

11 

24 

9 

5 

1 

44 

15 

2 

6 

5 

10 

13 


1 
1 




Siskiyou - 






18 


/ Sonoma 












Sutter 


1 










Trinity 


14 
2 

11 

10 
5 

15 




1 








Tuolumne 




3 








Yolo 






Yuba 


6 




P" «*^'"'— ———————————————————————————————————————— 






2,449 


3,107 


339 


732 
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Tablk No. 1 — Continued. 



Counties. 


Number of Deaf and 
Dumb Children be- 
tween Five and Twen- 
ty-one Years of Age. 


Number of Blind Chil- 
dren between Five and 
Twenty-one Years of 
Age. 




1878. 


1879. 


1878. 


1879. 


Alameda i 


10 


8 


3 


3 


Alpine 




Amador - - 










Butte — 


1 


1 




1 


Calaveras - 






Colusa 










Contra Costa - 










Del Norte 






1 




El Dorado 


3 




1 


Fresno . • 




1 




Humboldt - -_ 


1 


1 




Invo __- 






Kern : 










Lake 








1 


Lassen 










Los Anseles 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


3 




Marin 




Marinosa - » 


1 






Mendocino 


1 


1 








Modoc 




*. — — *. — — A — .M 




. 












Monterey 


1 


5 
4 




1 






Nevada 


1 


1 
1 






1 


1 


Plumas 


1 
2 






1 


1 




San Benito 










1 


1 


San Diego 










21 


28 
4 


8 


12 


San Joaauin 












San Mateo 












2 
3 
1 


5 
4 


1 
1 




Santa Clara 


2 






Shasta 






1 




1 


1 






Siskiyou 








2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


2 
1 


1 


Sonoma 


1 






Sutter - 










1 






Trinity _ 






Tulare _ 


1 


1 

1 
1 
3 






Tuolumne 










1 




Yolo___ 


4 
1 




Yuba___ _ 














Totals 1 


64 


126 


27 


27 







11' 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



Ck)UNTIK8. 



NatiTity of Children— 1878. 



Native Bom, 
Native Par- 
ents. 



Native Bom, 
one Parent 
Foreign. 



Native Bom, 
both Parents 
Foreign. 



Foreign Bom. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte— 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo -_- _- 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono* 

Monterej 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco _-. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara. _. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma* 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama* _. 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne _. 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba... 



8,050 
90 
1,829 
3,727 
1,181 
3,405 
1,957 

441 
1,587 
2,034 
3,339 

416 
1,024 
1,960 

964 

10,926 

1,040 

651 
3,818' 
1,125 

679 






2,043 
42 
498 
548 
399 
279 
505 
100 
608 
3Q6 
649 
75 
152 
178 
118 
939 
• 336 
147 
407 
169 
41 



8,537 
30 

1,315 

1,078 

1,268 
380 

2,090 
91 

1,004 
482 

1,311 

198 

172 

249 

89 

2.336 
410 
427 
730 
371 
34 



492 
5 

74 
55 
23 

140 

133 
16 
20 
87 

210 



9 

23 

7 

168 

98 

9 

117 

34 

6 



Totals. 



2,955 
2,549 
2,237 
1,946 

911 
4,382 
1,455 
2,640 
1,750 
15,494 
4,377 
2,681 
1,105 
3,184 
6,693 
2,878 
2,278 

681 
1,552 
2,916 



634 
494 

1,040 
548 
164 

1,473 
328 
264 
260 

9,359 
784 
556 
468 
627 

1,662 
615 
168 
216 
366 
840 



1,696 
1,662 



264 
221 



641 
4,330 

756 
],629 
3,064 
1,762 



128 
367 
337 
309 
368 
653 



130,236 



31,791 



1,022 

1,237 

3,286 

1,414 

331 

3,737 

451 

379 

387 

61,917 

2,206 

544 

1,708 

362 

4,467 

1,507 

300 

714 

667 

2,664 



464 
364 



321 
293 

1,168 
256 
861 

1,186 



106,794, 



90 

129 

228 
71 
49 

285 

31 

39 

29 

3,518 

154 
88 

121 
40 

307 
67 
10 
93 
18 

191 



20 
38 



18 
60 
40 
37 
88 
35 



7,598 



♦ Not reported. 
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Table No. 1 — Continued. 



Ck>UNTIK8. 



Nativity of Children— 1879. 



Kative Born, 
Native Par- 
ents. 



Native Bom, 
one Parent 
Foreign. 



Native Born, 
both Parents 
Foreign. 



Foreign Bom. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Lob Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono* 

Monterey 

Napa 

NevsCda 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino— 

San Diego 

San Francisco __. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma* 

Stanislaus* 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo .. 

Yuba 



8,829 
81 
1,811 
3,867 
1,265 
3,728 
1,954 

401 
1,602 
2,248 
3,455 

399 

1,121 

1,929 

1,022 

10,583 

969 

564 
3,745 
1,204 
1,157 



2,467 
33 
529 
571 
471 
312 

1,934 
103 
605 
346 
765 
62 
180 
207 
204 

1,274 
329 
222 
411 
117 
92 



9,767 
48 

1,338 
896 

1,165 
471 

2,234 
103 
992 
440 

1,393 
114 
160 
261 
129 

2,662 

1,628 

481 

744 

394 

91 



807 

10 

99 

101 

-21 

93 

99 

5 

26 

104 

195 

4 

3 

29 



193 
92 
5 
90 
17 
25 



Totals 



3,060 
2,363 
2,339 
1,888 

962 
4,453 
1,457 
2,474 
1,561 
18,889 
4,655 
2,648 
1,190 
3,219 
6,070 
2,844 
2,106 

807 
1,636 
3,065 



503 
593 

1,099 
608 
171 

1,186 

273 

441 

362 

10,397 

1,006 
598 
423 
587 

1,927 
651 
163 
252 
377 
991 



1,685 
2,658 

535 
4,137 

800 
1,642 
3,029 
1,7&4 



181 
161 
114 
302 
309 
257 
271 
389 



135,860 



37,332 



1,128 

1,306 

3,186 

1,427 

345 

4,161 

477 

512 

415 

55,882 

2,038 

614 

1,694 

381 

4,660 

1,454 

291 

711 

645 

2,649 



361 

189 

317 

326 

1,135 

• 224 

1,025 

1,245 



114,309 



43 

211 

141 

69 

41 

108 

32 

41 

56 

2,936 

104 

89 

71 

48 

315 

64 

14 

59 

6 

115 



35 



9 
23 
29 
42 
79 
30 



6,828 



♦ Not reported. 



TABLE So. a. 
3clu)ol Statistics. 





Ed I. 


bstotBoys 


Whole Nnmlwr of Girt. 
BnruUed. 


Total Kombtr Enrolled. 




m.. 


1BT9. 


.«78. 


1.78. 








4,BI4 

1,078 
1,645 
8S2 
1,131 
1,313 
197 
651 
72S 
1,543 

452 

310 
3,487 

677 

417 
1,431 

481 

83 
1,233 
1,311 
3.056 
1,248 
47S 
2,887 

880 

54B 

20,584 

2,507 

926 
1,041 
8,657 
1,604 

563 

714 

3,142 

3,323 

724 

740 

805 

239 

1,443 

726 

1,272 


5,511 

1.118 
1,687 
823 
1,155 
1,409 
193 
992 
82S 
1,619 

438 

3»3 
3,594 

661 

36S 
1,482 

462 

123 
1,252 

2^093 
1,116 
463 
2,813 

965 
522 

2^450 
900 

1,032 

i;592 
890 

725 
2,098 
3,311 

838 

784 

1,622 
678 
522 

1,198 


4,711 

955 
1,478 
818 
971 
1,264 
176 
926 

1,442 

488 
742 
307 
3,001 

358 
1,388 
475 
320 

1,139 
1,300 
2,005 
1,153 

2,850 
539 

539 

18,088 

2,523 

834 

814 
3,053 
1,358 
682 
534 
717 
1,668 
3,128 
852 
720 
739 
242 
1,332 
699 
423 
1,242 


5,400 

1,011 
1,558 
840 
1,146 
1,372 
172 
944 
729 
1,480 

403 
129 

3,221 

311 
1,344 
4^0 
421 

1,166 
1,248 
2.1105 
1,088 

2,881 
534 
851 
530 
18,203 

2,431 
810 

923 
3,169 
1,393 

796 

755 
1,746 
3,080 
792 
713 
767 

1,454 

463 
1,234 


9,636 

81 

2.031 

l!650 
2,102 
2,577 
373 
1,877 

2,984 

1,461 

6,488 
1,295 
775 
2,819 
956 
676 
132 
2,371 
2,511 
4,061 
2,401 
907 
5,737 
1,187 
1,680 
1,088 
38,672 
5,030 

i;772 
1,865 

2;B62 
1,426 
1,087 
1,431 
3,810 
6,451 
1,576 
1,460 
1,544 

481 
2,775 
1,425 

916 
2,614 
2,103 




























































































Hapa 


2,574 




















































































































80,551 


81,206 


73,513 


75,563 


154,064 
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Table No. 2 — Continued. 



COUNTIBS. 



Alameda 

Alpine -^_-, 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco __. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

San ta Barbara _ _ . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Average Number Be- 
longing. 



Average Daily Attead- 
ance. ^ 



1878. 



1879. 



1878. 



Totals 



7,363 

50 

1,361 

2,106 

1,170 

1,352 

1,825 

267 

1,380 

897 

1,854 

248 

628 

861 

370 

3,700 

894 

557 

1,728 

604 

456 

80 

1,481 

1,582 

2,972 

1,698 

598 

3,807 

677 

1,038 

699 

26.932 

3,310 

1,055 

1,152 

1,080 

4,128 

1,889 

944 

708 

1.051 

2,603 

4,048 

961 

969 

847 

374 

1,959 

1,049 

579 

1,625 

1,440 



103,006 



8,328 

57 

1,481 

2,042 

1,203 

1,429 

1,831 

239 

1,343 

992 

1,947 

212 

564 

991 

491 

4,015 

972 

492 

1,739 

604 

551 

144 

1,608 

1,615 

2,980 

1,610 

544 

4,175 

711 

1,088 

700 

28,427 

3,168 

1,140 

1,173 

821 

4,339 

2,063 

1,084 

712 

],080 

2,594 

4,107 

988 

977 

944 

370 

1,801 

1,013 

587 

1,646 

1,405 



105,837 



1879. 



6,936 

43 

1,191 

1,890 

1,035 

1,183 

1,583 

236 

1,169 

788 

1,684 

221 

538 

774 

326 

3,331 

817 

483 

1,574 

546 

390 

70 

1,325 

1,414 

2,680 

1,424 

539 

3,399 

611 

916 

640 

26,291 

2,976 

971 

1,045 

969 

3,853 

1,718 

844 

631 

939 

2,356 

3,718 

875 

851 

732 

349 

1,633 

941 

530 

1,456 

1,262 



94,696 



l*ercentage of Attend- 
ance on Average Num- 
ber Belonging. 



1878. 



7,743 

45 

1,342 

1,841 

1,050 

1,301 

1,638 

208 

1,206 

783 

1,768 

195 

511 

847 

439 

3,664 

868 

446 

1,583 

541 

482 

115 

1,439 

1,527 

2,708 

1,417 

485 

3,853 

640 

978 

646 

27,075 

2,873 

1,066 

1,058 

727 

4,008 

1,897 

991 

632 

968 

2,385 

3,796 

880 

874 

850 

347 

1,612 

913 

545 

1,453 

1,209 



98,468 



1879. 



.94 

.86 

.87 

.89 

.87 

.88 

.86 

.88 

.85 

.88 

.90 

.89 

.86 

.90 

.88 

.90 

.91 

.87 

.91 

.90 

.85 

.87 

.89 

.89 

.90 

.84 

.90 

.89 

.90 

.88 

.91 

.97 

.90 

.92 

.91 

.90 

.93 

.91 

.89 

.89 

.89 

.90 

.92 

.91 

.88 

.86 

.94 

.84 

.90 

.91 

.90 

.88 



.92 



.93 
.79 
.90 
.87 
.88 
.91 
.89 
.87 
.90 
.79 
.91 
.92 
.90 
..85 
.89 
.91 
.89 
.91 
.91 
.89 
.87 
.80 
.89 
.94 
.91 
.88 
.89 
.92 
.90 
.89 
.92 
.95 
.90 
.93 
.90 
.89 
.92 
.90 
.91 
.89 
.89 
.92 
.92 
.89 
.89 
.90 
.94 
.89 
.90 
.93 
.88 
.86 



.93 
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TABLE ^^o. r. 

Statistical table, by years, showing the total expenditures for public schools in the State of Cali- 
fornia from 1852 to 1879, the a^sessahle property of the State, and the percentage of expenditures 
on taxable property. 



Tears. 



1850-1 

1851-2 

1852-3 

1853-4 

1854-5 

1855-6 

1856-7 

1857-8 

1858-9 

1859-60 

1860-1 

1861-2 

1862-8 

1863-4 

1864-5 

1865-6 

1866-7 

1867-8 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 ____% 

1871-2 

1872-3 

1873-4 

1874-5 

1875-6 

1876-7 

1877-8 

1878-9 



AsseBsod Value of 
l*roperty. 



Years. 



Total Expenditures. 



Bate per cacbr 
9100. 



$57,670,689 00 

49,231,052 00 

64,579,375 00 

95,335,646 00 

111,191,630 00 

103,887,193 55 

95,007,440 97 

126,059,461 82 

123,955,877 00 

131,060,279 49 

148,193,540 02 

147,811,617 16- 

160,369,071 81 

174,104,955 07 

180,484,949 85 

183,509,161 00 

200,764,^32 50 

212,205,339 01 

237,483,175 07 

260,563,886 08 

277,538,134 97 

267,868,126 76 

637,232,823 31 

528,747.043 00 

611,495,197 00 

594,230,621 00 

586,980,107 00 

586,953,022 00 

584,578,036 00 



1851-2 
1852-3 
1853-4 
1854-5 
1855-6 
1856-7 
1857-8 
1859-_ 
1860_- 
1861-- 
1862_> 
1863__ 
1864. . 
1865-_ 
1866_. 
1867-- 
1868— 
1869-- 
1870-- 
1871-- 
1872__ 
1873— 
1874— 
1875— 
1876— 
1877- 
1878— 
1879— 



$33,449 00 
65,645 00 

275,606 

334,638 

305,221 

307,832 

339,914 00 

427,003 00 

474,263 

470,113 

441.228 

483,407 

655,198 00 

883,116 00 

859,229 
1,163,348 
1,151,407 
1,290,585 
1,529,047 
1,713,431 
1,881,333 
2,113,356 
2,111,155 
2,658,241 
2,858,600 98 
2,749,729 40 
3,155,815 27 
3,010,907 13 



00 
00 
00 
00 



00 
00 
00 
00 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
33 
34. 



.0679 
.1010- 
.2890 
.3009" 
.2938 
.3240 
.2696 
.3444 
.36I8> 
.3172 
.2985' 
.3014 
.3763 
.4893 
.468a 
.5816 
.5255^ 
.5418 
.5868 
.657^ 
.7001 
.3321 
.3992 
.4347 
.4827 
.4684 
.5377 
.5157 
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TABLE No. 10. 
Condition of the School Fund for the 2^th and ZOth ^fiscal years* 

Debits, 

June 29, 1878 — To warrants issued to County Treasurers $1,571,486 89 

June 29, 1878— JTo balance _.. J 164,604 18 

$1,736,090 07 

June 30, 1879— To warrants issued $1,426,703 36 

June 30, 1879— To balance- _ 190,280 24 

$1,616,983 69 

July 1, 1877— By balance !. $220,049 95 

July 10, 1877 — By sale of Geological Survey Eeports 90 40 

June 29, 1878— By interest on bonds 121,591 50 

June 29, 1878— By receipts from counties _._ 1,394,358 22 

$1,736,090*07 

July 1, 1878— By balance $164,604 18 

June 30, 1879 — By sale of Geological Survey Reports 310 25 

June 30, 1879— By interest on bonds _ 124,894 70 

June 30, 1879 — By receipts from counties 1,327,174 46 

$1,616,983 69 

July 1, 1879— By balance ^ ^„ « $190,280 24 

State School Land Fund. • 

Debits. 
July 29, 1878— To warrants issued _— $80,516 42 

July 29, 1878— To balance , 69,194 70 

> . 

$149,710 12 

June 30, 1879— To warrants issued. $105,024 93 

June 30, 1879.-To balance _. 37,552 91 

• 

$142,577 84 

July 1, 1877— By balance $68,064 16 

June 29, 1878 — By warrants canceled 804 95 

June 29, 1878 — By receipts from counties 80,841 01 

$149,710 12 

July 1, 1878— By balance ._ ^ $69,194 70 

June 30, 1879— By receipts from counties 73,383 14 

$142,577 84 
July 1, 1879— By balance ._ $37,552 91 
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TABLE No. 11. 
Statement of bonds held in trust hy the State Treasurer for the School Fund, June SOth, 1879. 



Series. 



Amount. 



State Capitol Bonds of 1870, 7 per cent 

State Capitol Bonds of 1872, 7 per cent. 

Bonds of 1873, 6 per cent. 

Humboldt County Bonds, 9 per cent. 

Lake County Bonds, 7 per cent 

Mendocino County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

San Joaquin County Bonds, 10 per cent. 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 8 per cent._ 
San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 10 per cent. 
Santa Barbara County Bonds, 10 per cent. _ 

Tehama County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

Tulare County Bonds, 10 per cent. 

Sacramento County Bonds, 6 per cent. 

Santa Clara County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

Sacramento County Bonds, 6 per cent. 

Napa County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

Solano County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 8 per cent.. 
Stanislaus County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

Total 



$236,000 00 

115.000 00 

1,380,500 00 

25,000 00 

11,400 00 

10,000 00 

5,000 00 
40,000 00 
10,000 00 
20,000 00 
11,500 00 
20,000 00 
16,000 00 

5,000 00 
10,400 00 
60,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 

$2,011,800 00 
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LIST OF HOLDERS OF DIPLOMAS AND STATE CERTIFI- 
CATES, IN FULL FORCE AND EFFECT, OCTOBER, 1, 1879. 



LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Abbott, Charles S 

Abbott, Warren 

Aokleson, Susan 

Adams, 0. M 

Aiken, Miss A. E. 

Ames, Martha 

Alderson, M. J. 

Aldrich, Abbie F. 

Allen, L. D 

Allsop, J. P. C 

Ames, Charles G 

Anderson, Anna B. 

Anderson, Mrs. E. W. 

Anderson, Mrs. C. A. 

Anderson, George P. 

Anderson, J. W. 

Anderson, W. H. 

Armstrong, Flora E. 

Arnick, Daniel B. 

Ashbrook, T. P 

Ashley, Ella E. 

Atwood, Mrs. C. L 

Atwood, Mrs. N. J. 

Augustine, S.'M. 

Austin, Miss Minnie T. _. 

Babcock, II. C. 

Babooek, W. D 

Badgley, O. E 

Bagnall, John 

Ba'ilev, C. P 

Baker, George F. 

Baldwin, Miss Nettie 

Bangs, Vital E 

Barbour, A. C. 

Barker, Orie 

Barkly, J. G 

Barnes, Eliza B 

Barr, Miss Sarah A. 

Barry, Charlotte M. 

Bassett, Jennie A. 

Batchelder, H. T._-_ 

Batcman, J. K. 

Bateman, J. M. K. 

Baumgarden. Miss E. M. 

Beal,C. R._/. 

Beals, Mrs. C. R 

Beamer, Emma 

Beebe, Sarah M. 

Benjamin, C. V 

Betancuo, Miss L. C. 

Bengafigh, Eliza J... 

Bennett, Glora T 

Bennett, Miss Mary E. 

Bennett, Miss Mary H. _. 

Bennett, Fannie E. 

Bentley, Lettie E. 

Bernard, Miss A. S. 

17« 



May 28, 

.-September 1, 
.-September 1, 

March 13, 

March 13, 

._ December 4, 

Julv 23, 

April 22, 

.Novemoer 25, 
.November 25, 
.November 25, 
.September 11, 

May 28, 

.November 28, 

May 28, 

. December 15, 

May 5, 

March 28, 

-September 29, 

May 5, 

-September 29, 
.November 20, 

May 5, 

June 23, 

. December 27, 

July 23, 

.__ January 29, 

July 23, 

.November 29, 
. December 15, 

June 21, 

January 5, 

October 26, 

March 28, 

-September 24, 

March 13, 

March 28, 

-November 28, 
._- October 26, 

May 5, 

.November 28, 

May 28, 

May 28, 

April 22, 

March 13, 

June 3, 

.-September 1, 

March 13, 

June 3, 

. — -March 13, 
.__- March 13, 
._-_ March 13, 

May 28, 

June 22, 



.-March 28, 
.January 5, 



1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1875. 
1878. 
1876. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1877. 
1879. 
1873. 
1879. 
1868. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1867. 
1877. 
1878. 
1866. 
1878. 
1876. 
1878. 
1867. 
1868. 
1873. 
1875. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1873. 
1877. 
1877. 
1873. 
1879. 
1879. 
1876. 
1879. 
1872. 
1877. 
1879. 
1872. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1872. 
1869. 
1877. 
1875. 



■Ml 
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Life Diplouas — Continued. 



Names. 



^- 



When, lasned. 



Berrv, J. E 

Benn, Rachel R 

Bills, Miss R. A 

Black, Samuel T 

Blackwood, Mrs. P. J. _ 

Blakely, James 

Blake, Charles M. 

Blanchard, J. E. 

Bloomer, A. C. 

Boardman, 0. F. 

Bodkin, John H. 

Bodwell, Miss Mary L._ 

Boniiaoe, Mias Sarah 

Bonner, W. G 

Bosch en, Seraph iue 

Boynton, Kate H. 

Boynton, S. S. 

Braddock, David W. 

Bradley, Mrs. C. P 

Bradley, Theodore 

Brackett, Ella L. 

Bragdon, H. H 

Bragg, Mary J. 

Braly, John H. 

Bray, W. F 

Brier, Kirk W 

Brigham, Julia 

Brodt, A. W 

Brook, Henry C. __ 

Brooks, E. R 

Brooks, Elisha 

Brophy, M. C 

Brown, A. G 

Brown, B. L 

Brown, F. R .. 

Brown, George 

Brown, G. J. 

Brown, James B. 

Brown, Julia B. 

Brown, L. L 

Brumley, Miss M. J 

Brown, N. H. 

Brown, Miss S. L. 

Brierly, John R 

Buckman, Miss C. T 

Buckman, F. F. S 

Bugbey, Mrs. B. N 

Bulfinch, S. A. 

Bull, Mary D 

Bunnell, George W. 

Burch, Samuel N. 

Burke, Jennie 

Burke, Lizzie K. 

Bush, Mrs. E. A 

Butler, R. D.__. 

Byrod, Sarah J. 

Caldwell, Mrs. M. E 

Call,MattieC 

Campbell, Miss Amelia 

Campbell, Miss A. T 

Campbell, Miss C. C. 

Campbell, E. S. 

Campbell, F. M 

Carlisle, Mrs. E. M 

Carlton, H. P 

Carmichael, P. J. 



March 13 

-September 29 
May 28 

..December 13 
.September 24 

October 26 

June 24 

.— — _July 23 
._ -January 29 
.Septfimi»er 29 

July 23 

._Pecemfber27 
-September 29 
.-September 1 

March 13 

March 28 



--September 1 

March 13 

October 26 

-.December 27 
.November 11 

July 23 

.--December 4 
-November 25 
.September 29 
March 28 



--September 

March 14 

May 28 

.September 24 
September 24 

-May 5 

.May 5 



March 28 

July 5 

._Deceml:|pr27 
-November 11 
-November 11 

May 5 

-September 24 

July 23 

.September 29 

.- June 22 

,__January 29 
.September 24 

June 1 

.--January 29 
-September 29 

March 28 

--December 27 

May 28 

May 28 

-Noveniber 28 
-September 29 

May 28 

May 5 

March 28 

-November 11 

May 28 

.November 11 
. December 13 

: March 13 

.November 28 

March 13 

June 8 

March 28 



1879, 
1879. 
1879. 
1872. 
1878. 
1877. 

1874. 
1878. 
1876. 
1879. 
1878. 
1866. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1879. 
1877. 
1876. 
1876. 
1878. 
1875. 
1869. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1871. 
1879. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1867. 
1866. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1874. 
1876. 
1878. 
1875. 
1876. 
1879. 
1878. 
1866. 
1879. 
1879. 
1873. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1876. 
1879. 
1876. 
1877. 
1879. 
1873. 
1879. 
1866. 
1878. 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



Carpenter, Miss A. 

Carr, Ezra S 

Carr, Francis 

Carr, J. E. 

Casebolt, Miss M. A 

Castlehun, Miss Maria A.. 

Casterlin, J. B. 

Casterlin, Mrs. M. A. 

Case, E. L 

Cate, H. W 

Chad wick, A. M. 

Chalmers, Annie B 

Chamberlain, Annie £. _^. 

Chapman, Annie B. 

Chapin, F. W 

Chestnut, J. G. 

Chestnutwood, John A. __. 
Chestnutwood, Mrs. J. A. . 

Childs, C W 

Childs, Katie B 

Chipman, L. J 

Ciprico, Anita 

Clapp, Mrs. L. K. 

Clark, Dorcas 

Clark, Mrs. H. M 

Clark, L. R _.. 

Clark, Mary E. 

Clark, M.C 

Clark, Mrs. S. A 

Clark, W.J 

Clement, Charles H 

Cleveland, Miss E. A. __!!._. 

Code, Mrs. E. S 

Coe, Eli G 

Colby, Mrs. M. A 

Cole, Mrs. Frances 

Coleman, Mrs. D. M. 

Collier, Mrs. J. W 

Conklin, E. B 

Connolly, John J, 

Cook, Miss Hannah 

Cook, Mrs. P 

Cooper, C. A 

Cooper, Mrs. Frances A 

Cornelius, L. E. 

Corv, Amelia A. 

Cottle, Melville 

Cowdrey, William A 

Cox, Kate M. 

Crane, Amanda 

Crane, Ellis T 

Crane, George 

Cranz, Sophia 

Crawford, Alonzo 

Crawford, Mrs. J. T. 

Crawford, T. 

Craben, Andrew F 

Craven, Nettie R. 

Cressey, E. M. 

Cressey, W. E 

Crichton, Mrs. A. M. 

Crook, W. C 

Cross, C. W 

Crossett, F. M 

Crothei-s, M. I 

Crowell,C. 11 



March 28,1878. 

May 5, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

June 3, 1872. 

June 22, 1874. 

July 23, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 13, 1879. 

March 13, 1879. 

.September 24, 1878. 

January 5, 1875. 

March 13, 1879. 

June 3, 1872. 

May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1&79. 
.-February 17,1873. 
.__December4. 1875. 

May 27,' 1868. 

.September 24, 1878. 

May 5, 1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

.-December 15, 1868. 
.November 29, 1867. 
.-December 27, 1866. 

July 12, 1870. 

.November 29, 1867. 

June 1, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

... October 26, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

Junes, 1873. 

September 29, 1879. 

March 4, 1871. 

.September 29, 1879. 
...-March 28, 1878. 
—October 26, 1877. 
..September 1, 1877. 

March 4, 1871. 

.September 24, 1878. 
.November 28, 1873. 

March 29, 1870. 

March 13, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 24, 1878. 

May 21, 1869. 

March 13, 1879. 

..September 1, 1877. 

April 22, 1876. 

-September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

June 22, 1874. 

._ -December 4, 1875. 

-June 22, 1874. 

March 13, 1879. 

... October 26, 1877. 

March 28,1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 13,1879. 

January 5, 1875. 

.-.January 29, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

.-February 17, 1873. 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



Growhurst, Wm. ___. 

Cummiiigs, C. C. 

Cummings, E. C 

Curtis, 11. C. .r 

Curtis, Louis F 

D'Arcy, Miss M. E 

Daniels, Mrs. S. B. 

Darke, F. E 

Darby, R. R 

Dashields, Fred. S. ^ 

David, Mrs. Alice 

Davidson, Nannie 

Davidson, R. P. , 

Davis, E. W 

Davis, Imogene W. 

Davis, J. T. 

Day, F. H 

Dcane, Mrs. M. 

Deetkin, Mrs. Lizzie G. 

Delav, D. J 

Dc Mandran, F. V. C 

Demiek, Ruth M. 

Den man, James 

De Nure, D. D 1 

De Pander, S. F i. 

Deuel, Mrs. Harriet 

Dickenson, Maria T. 

Dickson, Bessie 

Dickson, ReginaM 

Dodge, W. C 

Dooner, John 

Doty, James M. 

Dozier, Melville 

Drake, A. J. 

Drake, Charles M 

Duane, Mrs. A. S. 

DuBois, C. G 

DuBois, Mrs. A. E 

DuBois, J. B. 

Duenkle, Wm. 

Dunbar, Nannie S 

Dunbar, S. G. S 

Dunbar, Vilette J. 

Duncan, Annie 

Duncan, Elizabeth 

Eickhoff, J. Henry 

Elkins, Achia E. 

Elliott, Mary E 

Elliott, Kate 

Ellis, Carrie M. 

Ellis, Miss M. C 

Emory, Cordelia 

Entrican, Mrs. D. 

Farchild, H. M 

Faith, C. E 

Fallon, J. K 

Farley, A. J 

Featherly, Miss H. 1 

Fellers, Lorenzo 

Felts, J. M 

Fenton, H. W 

Fields, Miss Carrie P. 

Finch, J. B 

Finfch, Augusta P 

Fisk, Julia A 

Fisher, Kate B. -_ 



June 1 

. December 27 

March 28 

.-September 1 
.September 29 
. December 1 3 
.September 24 
-September 24 

July 23 

March 13 

._- October 26 

March 13 

.-_ October 26 

March 13 

January 5 

April 22 

March 13 

June 13 

June 22 

May 28 

July 23 

-September 29 
. December 27 

May 28 

July 23 

May 28 

.September 24 

March 13 

-September 29 

June 22 

January 5 

May 29 

.-__ March 28 

March 14 

.--January 29 

June 3 

July 23 

. December 15 
.__ January 29 
-_ December 4 
.November 11 
.November 11 

May 5 

May 5 

May 5 



-November 28 

March 28 

July 23 

.September 29 
.November 14 
.-September 1 

July 23 

-September 29 
.May 5 



March 28 

..September 1 
. December 1 3 
.September 24 

May 5 

.-September 1 
May 



June 1 

.November 1 
. December 4 
-January 29 
... March 28 



1875. 
1866. 
1878. 
1877. 
1879. 
1872. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1875. 
1876. 
1879. 
1871. 
1874. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1866. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1874. 
1875. 
1879. 
1878. 
1871. 
1876. 
1872. 
1878. 
1868. 
1876. 
1875. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1873. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1«76. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1872. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1875. 
1871. 
1875. 
1876. 
1878. 
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Fitzgerald, A. L. 

Flint, Almira 

Floyd, E. F 

Floyd, May E 

Folger, Sarah J 

Fonda, Ohas. E 

Ford, F. W. 

Ford, James A. 

Foss, Benjamin R. 

Foss, Wm. F. ___ 

Footman, Henry 15. __ 

Foster, Mrs. J. A. 

Fowler, B. F 

Fowler, Laura T 

Freeman, G. N. 

French, Miss Mary F. 
French, Miss Sarah T. 

Fry,W, N 

Fuller, A. L 

FurJong, George 

Gabriel, Mrs, C. E 

Gage, M. D 

Galusha, N. H 

Gamble, John 

Garlick, J. P .__ 

Garrison, Gazena 

Gates, Freeman 

Gates, Mrs. S. B 

Garin, Paul A. 

Germain, Carrie 

Gibson, J. C. 

Gliddon, R.J. 

Goin, J. W 

Goin, T. J 

Goldsmith, Esther 

Gorman, W. J^ 

Gorman, J. B. 

Goodrich, A. H. 

Gordon, Mrs. E. A 

Gourley, Miss Jennie _ 

Gracey, Robert 

Grof, Miss Minnie 

Granger, W. N. 

Grainger, W. C. 

Graney, Miss Maggie. _ 

Grant, Miss Ella G 

Grant, Miss Helen A. _ 

Graves, 0. E 

Gray, Miss A. L. 

Gray, John C 

Gregg, Alice C 

Greer, Miss Jane E 

Griffin, Miss Aurelia __ 

Griffin, Charles R. 

Griffin, Lizzie 

Griffin, Martha E. 

Guinn, James M. 

Gurney, Benjamin 

Hagen, Miss Louise C. 

Hager, Charles R. 

Haile, Cornelia 

Haley, W.T __.. 

Hall, Miss Frances M. 

Hall, George C 

Hall, Maggie J. 

Hall, Mary Ward 



-November 11, 1871. 
.November 11, 1876. 
— .March 13, 1879. 

March 13, 1879. 

May 5,1877. 

Mav 5, 1877. 

.September 29, 1879. 

May 28,1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879^ 

May,28, 1879. 

-November 28, 1873. 
-November 11, 1877. 
. December 15, 1868. 

January 5, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

-December 13, 1872. 
.November 25, 1869. 
--.January 29, 1876. 

June 22, 1874. 

March 28,1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

...January 29, 1876. 
. December 13, 1872. 
..September 1, 1877. 
-.November 1, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

..September 1, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

...October 26,1877. 
..February 17, 1873. 
.September 29, 1879. 

June 20, 1868. 

March 13, 1879. 

..September 1, 1877. 
.September 29, 1879. 
.December 13, 1872. 

May 2, 1868. 

July 23,1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

January 5, 1875. 

June 5, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

..September 1, 1877. 

May 21,1869. 

.September 24, 1878. 

June 1, 1875. 

March 14,1874. 

..September 1, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

-.September 1,1877. 
-November 11, l87l. 

July 23, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 
.-..March 28, 1878. 
.-September 1, 1877. 

April 22, 1876. 

-. October 26, 1877. 

...March 28,1878. 

July 23, 1878. 



mmmmmmimmt 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



Ham, Charles H 

Hamill, Amelia H. ^ 

Hamilton, Miss Addie 

Hamilton, Hiram 

Hamilton, H. M. 

Hamilton, M. J, 

Hammond, Josiah Shaw _ 

Hapgood, Mi-s. Emma 

Hardy, Miss Irene 

Harrison, Miss Ella 

Hartson, lola 

Hart, W. C 

Hart, Mrs. M. C 

Harvey, 0. T 

Hatch, Florence E 

Hatch, Junius L. 

Hatton, Julia A. 

Havens, Carrie 

Hauck, Julia L. 

Hayes, John ___ 

Hayes, Mrs. A. M. W. 

Hayman, John E. 

H^zen, P. J. 

Heard, Miss Sue V 

Heath, H. H 

Hemenvvay, Maria M. 

Heckman, W. H. H 

Henderson, W. H. 

Heney, Julia 

Henning, David F 

Henning, Irvin P 

Herbst, A 

Hewitt, Roscoe E. 

Higby, H. C._— 

Higgins, B. F 

Hill, Mrs. A. H 

Hill, Whitman H 

Hilton, Emma H. 

Hilton, Stephen 

Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hinton, J. W 

Hitchcock, L. V. 

Hobbs, W. H 

Hodgdon, Miss S. G 

Hodgkins, Mary A 

Ilotfman, Mrs. Mary L __ 

Hogan, Miss M. J 

Hoitt, Ira G *_ 

Holbrook, Miss Nellie 

Holbrook, T. M.J. 

Holder, W.W 

Hollenbeck, Mrs. B. L. 

Holmes, Alvira 

Holmes, Ida M. 

Holmes, Ellis H 

Holton, Abba L. 

Horton,G. W 

Houchins, Samuel 

Houghton, Mrs. E. W 

Houghton, Geo. E. 

Howe, Converee 

Howe, J. M. 

Howe, H. H. 

Howe, N. P 

Howell, S.S 

Howard, Benjamin 



July 23 

.September 24 
-November 28j 

March 13 

.___ March 13 
.September 29 
.November 28 
..September 1 

July 23 

July 23 

May 28 

.-February 17 

May 28 

.Septenfiber 29 

July 23 

._ December 4 
July 23 



May 
May 28 

.--January 29 

.-September 1 

September 29 

March 28 

May 28 

May 28 

July 23 

July 23 

.September 29 

Mav 28 

.September 24 

June 1 

.-February 17 

May 5 

June 1 

-September 29 
.-February 17 

March 14 

-September 29 

May 5 

.September 29 

July 23 

March 13 

March 13 

. December 13 

May 28 

-November 28 

May 5 

_ December 27 

.: May 28 

_ December 27 
-November II 
-September 24 
.December 27 
. September 1 
. December 17 

May 5 

May 6 

-September 29 
. December 27 

April 22 

June 1 

-September 24 

May 27 

July 23 

. September 1 
March 13 



1878. 
L878. 
1873. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
873. 
.877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
L873. 
.879. 
1879. 
1878. 
1875. 
878. 
877. 
1879. 
1876. 
1877. 
1879. 
.878. 
879. 
1879. 
878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
L878. 
L875. 
1873. 
1877. 
.875. 
.879. 
1873. 
1871. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1872. 
1879. 
1873. 
1877. 
.866. 
1876. 
866. 
1871. 
1878. 
1866. 
1877. 
1866. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1866. 
:876. 
875. 
1867. 
868. 
1878. 
1877. 
L879. 
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Hoyt, H. E 

Hoyt, Mrs. L. M 

Huchs, Annie E. 

Hudson, J. A. 

Huff, Mrs, Mary B. 

Hughes, A. B 

Humphry, E. D. 

Humphry, Miss L. A. _. 
Humphry, Miss M. A._. 
Humphrys, Mi-3. M. S. _ 

Hunt, B. E 

Hunt, Carrie L. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. G 

Hunt, Mrs. M. C. 

Hutton, Mrs, Lucy M._. 

Hunter, John 

Huntinger, Virginia M.. 
Hurley, Miss J. M. A. _. 

Hutton, Chas. E. 

Ingham, Oscar S 

Ingraham, Duncan G. _. 

Inskip, Philip 

Isaman, S. G. _^ 

Itsell, A. J 

Jackman, Ann M. 

Jackmau, Samuel H. _.. 

Janvier, Allen E 

Jefferson, Dora 

Jenks, D. W 

Jessup, Miss S. A 

Jewett, Miss Annie 

Jewett, Fidelia 

Jewett, Miss Susan N 

Johfas, Charles T 

Johns, Anna Z 

Johns, Charles T.. 
Johnson, G. W._. 

Johnson, J. M.> tr 

Johnson, J. G.__:!__i._" 

Johnstone, Mrs. R. R 

Jones, George W. 

Jones, J. Thurston 

Jones, Miss Sarah 

Jordan, John F. 

Kane, Richard __- 

Keegan, Miss Mary A.__. 

Kendall, Mrs. C. S 

Kelso, John R. 

Kelton, Mrs. M. A 

Kennedy, J. T. 

Kennedy, Kate 

Kennedy, J. G 

Kennedy, Thomas E 

Kennedy, W. W 

Kent, Isabella 

Kent, W. F 

Kercheval, Jennie G. 

Keran, A. P. 

Keran, J. N 

Kerr, A. W 

Kidder, Mrs. Sophia 

Kilpatrick, E. C. 

Kimball, C. II 

King, Florella 

Kincaid, Mary N. 

Kingman, Miss Mary V.. 



March 13 

March 28 

._- January 6 
. February 17 

July 23 

May 5 

May 27 

June 27 

June 22 

May 28 

-November 11 

March 9 

March 13 

May 28 



-September 1 

March 28 

March 28 

November 28 
.November 28 

March 13 

July 23 

Mav 28 

May 28 

June 22 

March 28 



May 9 

.September 29 
.September 29 

May 5 

. December 13 

April 22 

March 28 

June 3 

.November 11 

March 28 

.--January 29 
.September 29 
.__ January 29 

March 29 

March 28 

.November 11 
._ December 4 

May 28 

.__ October 26 

May 5 

._ December 4 
.._ October 26 

April 26 

March 13 

.November 11 
.November 11 
.November 11 

May 28 

.November 11 

May 5 

March 13 

.November 25 
-September 29 
.September 29 
.September 29 

March 28 

.September 29 
.-September 1 

July 23 

June 29 

.- December 4 



1879. 

1878. 
1875. 
1873. 
1878. 
1877. 
1868. 
1874. 
1874. 
1879. 
1876. 
1870. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1873. 
1873. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1874. 
1878. 
1870. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1872. 
1876. 
1878. 
1872. 
1871. 
1878. 
1876. 
1879. 
1876. 
1870. 
1878. 
1871. 
1875. 
1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1875. 
1877. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1871. 
1879. 
1871. 
1877. 
1879. 
1869. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1876. 
1875. 
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TABLE No. 10. 
Gondition of the School Fund for the 29th and ZOth fiscal years. 

Debits. 

June 29, 1878 — To warrants issued to County Treasurers $1,571,486 89 

June 29, 1878— ??o balance J 164,604 18 

$1,736,090 07 

June 30, 1879— To warrants issued __ $1,426,703 35 

June 30, 1879— To balance 190,280 24 

$1,616,983 59 
Credits. 

July 1, 1877— By balance $220,049 96 

July 10, 1877 — By sale of Geological Survey Reports 90 40 

June 29, 1878— By interest on bonds 121,591 50 

June 29, 1878— By receipts from counties _ 1,394,358 22 

$1,736,090*07 

July 1, 1878— By balance $164,604 18 

June 30, 1879— By sale of Geological Survey Reports ___ 310 25 

June 30, 1879— By interest on bonds— 124,894 70 

June 30, 1879 — By receipts from counties 1,327,174 46 

$1,616,983 59 

July 1, 1879— By balance , .— » $190,280 24 



State School Land Fund. 



• 



Debits. 
July 29, 1878— To warrants issued $80,515 42 

July 29, 1878— To balance , 69,194 70 

) . 

$149,710 12 

June 30, 1879— To warrants issued > $105,024 93 

June 30, 1879— To balance 37,552 91 

$142,577 84 
Credits. 

July 1, 1877— By balance $68,064 16 

June 29, 1878 — By warrants canceled 804 95 

June 29, 1878 — By receipts from counties 80,841 01 

$149,710 12 

July 1, 1878— By balance . $69,194 70 

June 30, 1879 — By receipts from counties 73,383 14 

$142,577 84 

July 1, 1879— By balance .„ $37,552 91 
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TABLE No. 11. 
Statement of bonds held in trust hy the State Treasurer for the School Fundf June 30<A, 1879. 



Sebies. 



State Capitol Bonds of 1870, 7 per cent 

State Capitol Bonds of 1872, 7 per cent 

Bonds of 1873, 6 per cent 

Humboldt County Bonds, 9 per cent 

Lake County Bonds, 7 per cent 

Mendocino County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

San Joaquin County Bonds, 10 per cent 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 8 per cent.. 
San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 10 per cent. 
Santa Barbara County Bonds, 10 per cent. _ 

Tehama County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

Tulare County Bonds, 10 per cent. 

Sacramento County Bonds, 6 per cent. 

Santa Clara County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

Sacramento County Bonds, 6 per cent. 

Napa County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

Solano County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 8 per cent.. 
Stanislaus County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

Total __ _ 



Amount. 



$236,000 

115,000 

l,38r),500 

25,000 

11,400 

10,000 

5,000 
40,000 
10,000 
20,000 
11,500 
20,000 
16,000 

5,000 
10,400 
60,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



$2,011,800 00 
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LIST OF HOLDERS OF DIPLOMAS AND STATE CERTIFI- 
CATES, IN FULL FORCE AND EFFECT, OCTOBER, 1, 1879. 



LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Abbott, Charles S. 

Abbott, Warren 

Ackleson, Susan 

Adams, 0. M 

Aiken, Miss A. E. 

Ames, Martha 

Alderson, M. J. 

Aldrieh, Abbie F. 

Allen, L. J). 

Allsop, J. P. C 

Ames, Charles G 

Anderson, Anna B. 

Anderson, Mrs. E. W.__ 
Anderson, Mrs. C. A. __ 

Anderson, George P. 

Anderson, J. W. 

Anderson, W. H. 

Armstrong, Flora E. 

Arnick, Daniel B. 

Ashbrook,T. P 

Ashley, Ella E. 

At wood, Mrs. C. L 

Atwood, Mrs. N. J 

Augustine, S.'M. 

Austin, Miss Minnie T. 

Babcook, H. C. 

Babcook, W. D 

Badgley, Q. E 

Bagnall, John 

Bailey, C. P 

Baker, George F. 

Baldwin, Miss Nettie __ 

Bangs, Vital E 

Barbour, A. C. 

Barker, Orie 

Barkly, J. G 

Barnes, Eliza B 

B}«rr, Miss Sarah A. 

Barry, Charlotte M. 

Bassett, Jennie A. 

Batch elder, H. T._ 

Batcman, J. K. 

Bateman, J. M. K. 

Baumgarden, Miss E. M. 
^cal, C. R.. 



V 



Beals, Mrs. 0. R 

Beamer, Emma 

Beebe, Sarah M. 

Benjamin, C. V. 

Be tan cue. Miss L. C. 

Bengaugh, Eliza ^_ 

Bennett, Glora T. 

Bennett, Miss Mary E.- 
Bennett, Miss Mary H. 

Bennett, Fannie E. 

Bentley, Lettie E. 

Bernard, Miss A. S. 

17* 



May 28, 

.-September 1, 
.-September 1, 

March 13, 

March 13, 

_- December 4, 

Julv 23, 

April 22, 

.November 25, 
.November 25, 
-November 25, 
.September 11, 

May 28, 

.November 28, 

May 28, 

. December 15, 

May 5, 

March 28, 

.September 29, 

May 5, 

-September 29, 
.November 20, 

May 5, 

June 23, 

. December 27, 

July 23, 

.__ January 29, 

July 23, 

.November 29, 
. December 15, 

June 21, 

January 5, 

October 26, 

March 28, 

-September 24, 

March 13, 

March 28, 

.November 28, 
.-_ October 26, 

May 5, 

.November 28, 

May 28, 

May 28, 

April 22, 

March 13, 

June 3, 

-September 1, 

March 13, 

June 3, 

.— March 13, 

M;arch 13, 

.__- March 13, 

May 28, 

June 22, 



.-March 28, 
.January 5, 



1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1875. 
1878. 
1876. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1877. 
1879. 
1873. 
1879. 
1868. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1867. 
1877. 
1878. 
1866. 
1878. 
1876. 
1878. 
1867. 
1868. 
1873. 
1875. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1873. 
1877. 
1877. 
1873. 
1879. 
1879. 
1876. 
1879. 
1872. 
1877. 
1879. 
1872. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1872. 
1869. 
1877. 
1875. 



MM 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When/ Issned. 



BeVrv, J. E 

Benn, Rachel R 

Bills, Mis3 R. A 

Black, Samuel T 

Blackwood, Mrs. P. J. _ 

Blakely, James 0. 

Blake, Charles M. 

Blanchard, J. E. 

Bloomer, A. C. 

Boardman, O. F. 

Bodkin, John H. 

Bodwell, Miss Mary L.. 
Boniiace, Miasfiarafa—, 

Bonner, W. G. 

Boschen, Seraphine 

Boynton,Kate H. 

Boynton, S. S. 

Braddock, David W. 

Bradley, Mrs. C. P 

Bradley, Theodore 

Brackett, Ella L. 

Bragdon, H. H 

Braeg, Mary J. 

Braly, John H. 

Bray, W. F 

Brier, Kirk W 

Brigham, Julia 

Brodt, A. W 

Brook, Henry C. 1- 

Brooks, E. R 

Brooks, Elisha 

Brophy, M. C 

Brown, A. G. 

Brown, B. L 

Brown, F. R , 

Brown, George 

Brown, G. J. 

Brown, James B. 

Brown, Julia B. 

Brown, L. L 

Brumley, Miss M. J 

Brown, N. H. 

Brown, Miss S. L. 

Brierly, John R 

Buckman, Miss C. T 

Buckman, F. F. S 

Bugbey, Mrs. B. N 

Bulfinch, S. A. 

Bull, Mary D 

Bunnell, George W 

Burch, Samuel N". 

Burke, Jennie 

Burke, Lizzie K. 

Bush, Mrs. E. A 

Butler, R. D.__. 

By rod, Sarah J. 

Caldwell, Mrs. M. E 

Call,MattieC 

Campbell, Miss Amelia 

Campbell, Miss A. T 

Campbell, Miss C. C.___ 

Campbell, E. S. 

Campbell, F. M 

Carlisle, Mrs. E. M 

Carlton, H. P 

Carmichael, P. J. 



March 13 

-September 29 
May 28 

..December 13 
.September 24 

October 26 

June 24 

_._-__ July 23 
.--January 29 
.SeptemJ»er 29 

-July 23 

-_Pecempber27 
-September 29 
.-September 1 

March 13 

March 28 

--September 1 

March 13 

October 26 

.-December 27 
-November 11 

July 23 

.--December 4 
-November 25 
.September 29 

March 28 

.-September 1 

March 14 

May 28 

-September 24 
-September 24 

-May 5 

'-May 5 

March 28 

July 5 

.-Deceml^er27 
-November 11 
-November 11 

May 5 

.September 24 

July 23 

-September 29 

.- June 22 

,- -January 29 
.September 24 

June 1 

.__ January 29 
-September 29 

March 28 

.-December 27 

May 28 

May 28 

.Noveniber 28 
-September 29 

May 28 

May 5 

March 28 

.November 11 

May 28 

.November 11 
. December 13 

March 13 

.November 28 

March 13 

June 8 

March 28 



,1879. 
, 1879. 
, 1879. 
,1872. 
, 1878. 
,1877. 
,1874. 
, 1878. 
, 1876. 
,1879. 
, 1878. 
,1866. 
,1879. 
,1877. 
,1879. 
,1878. 
, 1877. 
1879. 
,1877. 
,1876. 
,1876. 
, 1878. 
,1875. 
, 1869. 
, 1879. 
, 1878. 
, 1877. 
,1871. 
, 1879. 
, 1878. 
, 1878. 
, 1877. 
,1877. 
,1878. 
, 1867. 
,1866. 
, 1876. 
, 1876. 
, 1877. 
, 1878. 
, 1878. 
, 1879. 
, 1874. 
, 1876. 
, 1878. 
, 1875. 
, 1876. 
, 1879. 
,1878. 
,1866. 
, 1879. 
, 1879. 
, 1873. 
,1879. 
, 1879. 
,1877. 
,1878. 
,1876. 
, 1879. 
, 1876. 
, 1877. 
,1879. 
, 1873. 
,1879. 
, 1866. 
,1878. 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When l88ued. 



Carpenter, Miss A. 

Carr, Ezra S 

Carr, Francis 

Carr, J. E. 

Casebolt, Miss M. A. 

Castlehun, Miss Maria A.. 

Casterlin, J. B. 

Casterlin, Mrs. M. A. 

Case, E. L 

Cate, H. W 

Chadvvick, A. M 

Chalmers, Annie B 

Chamberlain, Annie JE. _^. 

Chapman, Annie B. 

Chapin, F. W 

Chestnut, J. G. 

Chestnutwood, John A. __ 
Chestnutwood, Mrs. J. A. . 

Childs, C W __. 

Childs, Katie B 

Chipman, L. J. 

Ciprico, Anita 

Clapp, Mrs. L. K. 

Clark, Dorcas 

Clark, Mrs. H. M 

Clark, L. R 

Clark, Mary E. 

Clark,M. C 

Clark, Mrs. S. A 

Clark, W.J.___ _._. 

Clement, Charles H. 

Cleveland, Miss E. A.__l_. 

Code, Mrs. E. S 

Coe, Eli G 

Colby, Mrs. M. A 

Cole, Mrs. Frances 

Coleman, Mrs. D. -M 

Collier, Mrs. J. W 

Conklin, E. B 

Connolly, John J, 

Cook, Miss Hannah 

Cook, Mrs. P. 

Cooper, C. A 

Cooper, Mrs. Frances A 

Cornelius, L. E. 

Corv, Amelia A 

Cottle, Melville 

Cowdrey, William A 

Cox, Kate M. 

Crane, Amanda 

Crane, Ellis T 

Crane, George 

Cranz, Sophia 

Crawford, Alonzo 

Crawford, Mrs. J. T. 

Crawford, T. 

Craben, Andrew F 

Craven, Nettie R. 

Crcssey, E. M. 

Cressey, W. E 

Crichton, Mrs. A. M. 

Crook, W. C 

Cross, C. W 

Crossett, F. M. 

Crothers, M. I. 

Crowell,C. II 



March 28, 1878. 

May 6, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

June 3, 1872. 

June 22, 1874. 

July 23, 1878. 

_July 23, 1878. 

March 13, 1879. 

— .March 13, 1879. 
.September 24, 1878. 

January 5, 1875. 

.___March 13, 1879. 

June 3, 1872. 

May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1^79. 
.-February 17,1873. 
.__December4. 1875. 

May 27, 1868. 

.September 24, 1878. 

May 5, 1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

.-December 15,1868. 
.November 29, 1867. 
.-December 27, 1866. 

July 12, 1870. 

.November 29, 1867. 

June I, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

.__ October 26, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

Junes, 1873. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 4, 1871. 

.September 29, 1879. 
._. -March 28, 1878. 
...October 26, 1877. 
..September 1, 1877. 

March 4, 1871. 

.September 24, 1878. 
.November 28, 1873. 

March 29, 1870. 

March 13, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 24, 1878. 

May 21,1869. 

....March 13, 1879. 
..September 1, 1877. 

April 22,1876. 

.September 29, 1 879. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

June 22, 1874. 

...December 4, 1875. 

June 22, 1874. 

..__ March 13, 1879. 
... October 26, 1877. 
..__ March 28,1878. 
.September 29, 1879. 

March 13, 1879. 

January 5, 1875. 

...January 29, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

..February 17, 1873. 



I 
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LiPB Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Crowlmrst, Wm 

Cuinrnings, C. C. 

Cuinmiiigs, E. C 

Curtis, II. 0. .• 

Curtis, Louis F 

D'Arev. Miss M. E 

Daniels, Mr?. S. B. 

Darke, F. E. 

Darby, II. R 

Dashiolds, Fred. S 

David, Mrs. Alice 

Davidson, Nannie 

Davidson, R. P. 

Davis, E. W 

Davis, Iniogene W. 

Davis, J. T.._ __ 

Day, F. 11 

Deano, Mrs. M. 

Deetkin, Mrs. Lizzie G. 

Delav, D. J 

De Mandran, F. V. C._- 

Dernick, Ruth M. 

Dennian, James 

De Nure, D. D 

De Fancier, S. F 

Deuel, Mrs. Harriet 

Dickenson, Maria T. 

Dickson, Bessie 

Dickson, ReginaM. 

Dodge, W. C 

Dooner, John 

Dotv, James M. 

Dozier, Melville 

Drake, A. J. 

Drake, Charles M. 

Duane, Mrs. A. S. 

DuBois, C. G 

DuBois, Mrs. A. E 

DuBois, J. B. 

Duenkle, Wm. 

Dunbar, Nannie S 

Dunbar, S. G. S._ 

Dunbar, Vilette J 

Duncan, Annie 

Duncan, Elizabeth 

Eickhoff,J. Henry 

Elkins, Achia E. 

Elliott, Mary E 

Elliott, Kate 

Ellis, Carrie M. 

Ellis, Miss M.C.- 

Emory, Cordelia 

Entrican, Mrs. D. 

Farchild, H. M 

Faith, C.E _. 

Fallon, J. K 

Farley, A. J... 

Featherly, Miss H. 

Fellers, Lorenzo 

Felts, J. M 

Fenton, H. W 

Fields, Miss Carrie P.__ 

Finch, J. B 

FinMj, Augusta P 

Fisk, Julia A 

Fisher, Kate B 



June 1 

- December 27 

March 28 

.-.September 1 
-September 29 

- December 13 
.September 24 
.September 24 

July 23 

March 13 

._- October 26 

March 13 

.-_ October 26 

March 13 

January 5 

April 22 

March 13 

June 13 

June 22 

May 28 

July 23 

.September 29 
. December 27 

May 28 

July 23 

May 28 

.September 24 

March 13 

.September 29 

June 22 

January 5 

May 29 

March 28 

March 14 

.__ January 29 

June 3 

July 23 

. December 15 
.__Januarv 29 
._ December 4 
.November 11 
.November 11 

May 5 

May 5 



May 5 
__ November 28 

March 28 

July 23 

__ September 29 
__ November 14 

September 1 

July 23 

^-September 29 

__May 6 

March 28 

September 1 

__ December 13 
__ September 24 

May 5 

September 1 

May 6 

June 1 

November 1 

December 4 

January 29 

March 28 



1875. 
1806. 
1878. 
1877. 
1879. 
1872. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1875. 
1876. 
1879. 
1871. 
1874. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1866. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1874. 
1875. 
1879. 
1878. 
1871. 
1876. 
1872. 
1878. 
1868. 
1876. 
1875. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1873. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1«76. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1872. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1875. 
1871. 
1875. 
1876. 
1878. 



%i 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When Tssued. 



Fitzgerald, A. L 

Flint, Almira 

Floyd, E. F 

Floyd, May E 

Folger, Sarah J 

Fonda, Ohas. E 

Ford, F. W. 

Ford, James A. 

Foss, Benjamin R. 

Foss, Wm. F. 

Footman, Henry 15. >_ 

Foster, Mrs. J. A. 

Fowler, B. F 

Fowler, Laura T 

Freeman, G. N. 

French, Miss Mary F. 
French, Miss Sarah T. 

Fry, W.N 

Fuller, A. L 

FurJong, George 

Gabriel, Mrs. C. E. 

Gage, M. D 

Galusha, N. H 

Gauible, John 

Garlick, J. P ,._ 

Garrison, Gazena 

Gates, Freeman 

Gates, Mrs. S. B. 

Garin, Paul A. 

Germain, Carrie 

Gibson, J. C. 

Gliddon, R.J. 

Goin, J. W 

Goin,T. J 

Goldsmith, Esther 

Gorman, W- J^ 

Gorman, J. B 

GoodricJ], A. H. 

Gordon, Mrs. E. A. 

Gourley, Miss Jennie _ 

Gracey, Robert 

Grof, Miss Minnie 

Granger, W. N. 

Grainger, W. C. 

Graney, Miss Maggie_- 

Grant, Miss Ella G 

Grant, Miss Helen A. _ 

Graves, 0. E 

Gray, Miss A. L. 

Gray, John C 

Gregg, Alice C 

Greer, Miss Jane E. 

Griffin, Miss Aurelia _- 

Griffin, Charles R. 

Griffin, Lizzie 

Griffin, Martha E 

Guinn, James M. 

Gurney, Benjamin 

Hagen, Miss Louise C. 

Hager, Charles R. 

Haile, Cornelia 

Haley, W.T._ .__ 

Hall, Miss Frances M. 

Hall, George C. 

Hall, Maggie J. 

Hall, Mary Ward 



.-November 11, 
.-November 11, 

March 13, 

March 13, 

May 5, 

Mav 5, 

-September 29, 

May 28, 

March 28, 

May 28, 

May 28, 

.-November 28, 
.-November 11, 
._ December 15, 

January 5, 

May 28, 

May 28, 

.-December 13, 
.-November 25, 

January 29, 

June 22, 

March 28, 

July 23, 

July 23, 

March 28, 

January 29, 

.-December 13, 
._ -September 1, 
._ -November 1, 

March 28, 

.--September 1, 

March 28, 

.-September 29, 

July 23, 

October 26, 

.--February 17, 
.-September 29, 

June 20, 

March 13, 

.--September 1, 
.-September 29, 
.-December 13, 

May 2, 

July 23, 

May 28, 

January 5, 

June 5, 

May 28, 

.--September 1, 

May 21, 

.-September 24, 

June 1, 

March 14, 

.--September 1, 

March 28, 

.--September 1, 
.-November 11, 

July 23, 

May 28, 

.-September 29, 

March 28, 

...September 1, 

April 22, 

October 26, 

March 28, 

July 23, 



871. 
876. 
879. 
879. 
877. 
877. 
879. 
879. 
878. 
879^ 
879. 
873. 
877. 
868. 
875. 
879. 
879. 
872. 
869. 
876. 
874. 
878. 
878. 
878. 
878. 
876. 
872. 
877. 
876. 
878. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
878. 
877. 
873. 
879. 
868. 
879. 
877. 
879. 
872. 
868. 
878. 
879. 
875. 
875. 
879. 
877. 
869. 
878. 
875. 
874. 
877. 
878. 
877. 
1871. 
878. 
879. 
879. 
878. 
877. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
878. 



mmt 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Ham, Charles H 

Hamill, Amelia H , 

Hamilton, Miss Addie 

Hamilton, Hiram 

Hamilton, H. M 

Hamilton, M. J, 

Hammond, Josiah Shaw 

Hapgood, Mi's. Emma 

Hardv, Miss Irene 

Harrison, Miss Ella 

Hartson, lola 

Hart, W. C - 

Hart, Mrs. M. C ^ 

Harvey, 0. T 

Hatch, Florence E 

Hatch, Junius L. 

Hatton, Julia A 

Havens, Carrie 

Hauck, Julia L. 

Hayes, John 

Hayes, Mrs. A. M. W. 

Hayman, John E. 

Hjizen, P. J. 

Heard, Miss Sue V 

Heath, H. H 

Hemenway, Maria M. 

Heckman, W. H. H. 

Henderson, W. H 

Heney, Julia i. 

Henning, David F 

Henning, Irvin P 

Herbst, A. 

Hewitt, Roscoe E. 

Higby, H. C .__. 

Hi^2;gins, B. F 

Hiif, Mrs. A. H 

Hill, Whitman H 

Hilton, Emma H. 

Hilton, Stephen 

Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hinton, J. W 

Hitchcock, L. V. 

Hobbs, W. H ... 

Hodgdon, Miss S. G. i.--. 

Hodgkins, Mary A. 

Hoffman, Mrs. Mary L 

Hogan, Miss M.J. 

Hoitt, Ira G * 

Holbrook, Miss Nellie 

Holbrook, T. M. J. _ __. 

Holder, W. W 

HoUenbeck, Mrs. B. L. 

Holmes, Alvira ». 

Holmes, Ida M 

Holmes, Ellis H 

Holton, Abba L 

Horton,G. W 

Kouchins, Samuel 

Houghton, Mrs. E. W 

Houghton, Geo. E. 

Howe, (Converse 

Howe, J. M. 

Howe, II. II 

Howe, N. P 

Howell, S. S. 



July 23, 1878. 

.September 24, 1878. 
.November 28 j 1873. 

March 13, 1879. 

March 13,1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 
.November 28, 1873. 
--September 1, 1877. 

July 23, 1878. , 

July 23, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

..February 17. 1«73. 

May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

._ December 4, 1875. 

July 23, 1878. 

May 5, 1877. 

May 28,1879. 

.__ January 29, 1876. 
..September 1, 1877. 
.September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

July 23,1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

_Sei)tember 24, 1878. 

June 1, 1875. 

_ -February 17, 1873. 

May 5, 1877. 

June 1, 1875. 

-September 29, 1879. 
--February 17, 1873. 

March 14, 1871. 

-September 29, 1879. 

May 5, 1877. 

-September 29, 1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 13,1879. 

March 13, 1879. 

- December 13, 1872. 

May 28,1879. 

-November 28, 1873. 

May 5,1877. 

_ December 27, 1866. 
May 28, 1876. 

- December 27, 1866. 
-November 1 1, 1871. 
-September 24, 1878. 
-December 27, 1866. 

- September 1, 1877. 
_ December 17, 1866. 

May 5, 1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

-September 29, 1879. 
_ December 27, 1866. 

April 22, 1876. 

June 1, 1875. 

-September 24,1867. 

May 27, 1868. 

July 23, 1878. 

. September 1, 1877. 

Howard, Benjamin i March 13, 1879. 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Hoyt, H. E 

Hoyt, Mrs. L. M. 

Huchs, Annie E. 

Hudson, J. A. 

Huff, Mrs, Mary B. 

Hughes, A. B 

Humphry, E. D. 

Humphry, Miss L. A. _. 
Humphry, Miss M. A._. 
Humphrys, Mi-3. M. S. . 

Hunt, B. E 

Hunt, Carrie L. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. G 

Hunt, Mrs. M. C. 

Hutton, Mrs. Lucy M._. 

Hunter, John 

Huntinger, Virginia M.. 
Hurley, Miss J. M. A. _. 

Hutton, Chas. E 

Ingham, Oscar S 

Ingraham, Duncan G. — 

Inskip, Philip 

Isaman, S. G. _^ 

Itsell, A. J. 

Jackman, Ann M 

Jackmau, Samuel H. __. 

Janvier, Allen E. 

Jefferson, Dora 

Jenks, D. W 

Jessup, Miss S. A 

Jewett, Miss Annie 

Jevrett, Fidelia 

Jewett, Miss Susan N 

Johns, Charles T. 

Johns, Anna Z 

Johns, Charles T.. 
Johnson, G. W._. 

Johnson, J. M.> r 

Johnson, J. G.__j__i._" 

Johnstone, Mrs. R. R 

Jones, George W. 

Jones, J. Thurston 

Jones, Miss Sarah 

Jordan, John F. 

Kane, Richard __- 

Keegan, Miss Mary A.__. 

Kendall, Mrs. C. S 

Kelso, John R 

Kelton, Mrs. M. A. 

Kennedy, J. T. 

Kennedy, Kate 

Kennedy, J. G. 

Kennedy, Thomas E 

Kennedy, W. W 

Kent, Isabella 

Kent, W. F 

Kercheval, Jennie G. 

Keran, A. P. 

Keran, J. N. 

Kerr, A. W.._ 

Kidder, Mrs. Sophia 

Kilpatrick, E. C. 

Kimball, C. II._ __». 

King, Florella 

Kincaid, Mary N. 

Kingman, Miss Mary V.. 



March 13 

March 28 

___ January 6 
_ February 17 

July 23 

May 5 

May 27 

June 27 

June 22 

May 28 

-November 11 

March 9 

March 13 

May 28 

.-September 1 

March 28 

March 28 

.November 28 
.November 28 

March 13 

July 23 

_Mav 28 

May 28 

June 22 

March 28 

May 9 

.September 29 
.September 29 

May 5 

. December 13 

April 22 

March 28 

June 3 

.November 11 

March 28 

---January 29 
.September 29 
.--January 29 

March 29 

March 28 

.November 11 
.- December 4 

May 28 

... October 26 

May 5 

._ December 4 
.__ October 26 

April 26 

March 13 

.November 11 
.November 1 1 
.November 11 

May 28 

.November 11 

May 5 

March 13 

-November 25 
-September 29 
.September 29 
-September 29 

March 2S 

.September 29 
.-September 1 

Jaly 23 

Juiie 29 

.- December 4 



1879. 
1878. 
1875. 
1873. 
1878. 
1877. 
1868. 
1874. 
1874. 
1879. 
1876. 
1870. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1873. 
1873. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1874. 
1878. 
1870. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1872. 
1876. 
1878. 
1872. 
1871. 
1878. 
1876. 
1879. 
1876. 
1870. 
1878. 
1871. 
1875. 
1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1875. 
1877. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1871. 
1879. 
1871. 
1877. 
1879. 
1869. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1876. 
1875. 



MMI 



* 

b. 
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TABLE No. 10. 
Gondition of the School Fund for the. 2^th and Z^th fiscal years. 

Debits. 

June 29, 1878 — To warrants issued to County Treasurers $1,571,486 89 

June 29, 1878— ??o balance -' 164,604 18 

$1,736,090 07 

June 30, 1879— To warrants issued — $1,426,703 35 

June 30, 1879— To balance.. — 190,280 24 

$1,616,983 59 
Credits. 

July 1, 1877— By balance -. $220,049 95 

July 10, 1877— By sale of Geological Survey Reports 90 40 

June 29, 1878— By interest on bonds.. _^ 121,591 50 

June 29, 1878— By receipts from counties -._ „ 1,394,358 22 

$1,736,090 '07 

July 1, 1878— By balance $164,604 18 

June 30, 1879— By sale of Geological Survey Reports 310 25 

June 30, 1879— By interest on bonds.. _ . 124,894 70 

June 30, 1879— By receipts from counties.. 1,327,174 46 

$1,616,983 59 

July 1, 1879— By balance , .— « $190,280 24 



State School Land Fund, 



• 



Debits. 

July 29, 1878— To warrants issued $80,515 42 

July 29, 1878— To balance ^ 69,194 70 



) 



$149,710 12 



June 30, 1879— To warrants issued _ $105,024 93 

June 30, 1879-.To balance 37,552 91 

$142,577 84 
Credits. 

July 1, 1877— By balance — $68,064 16 

June 29, 1878 — By warrants canceled 804 95 

June 29, 1878 — By receipts from counties 80,841 01 

$149,710 12 

July 1, 1878— By balance - $69,194 70 

June 30, 1879 — By receipts from counties . 73,383 14 

$142,577 84 

July 1, 1879— By balance _ $37,552 91 
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TABLE No. 11. 
Statement of bonds held in trust by the State Treasurer for the School Fund, June Z^th, 1879. 



SEBIE8. 



Amount 



State Capitol Bonds of 1870, 7 per cent. 

State Capitol Bonds of 1872, 7 per cent 

Bonds of 1873, 6 per cent 

Humboldt County Bonds, 9 per cent. 

Lake County Bonds, 7 per cent 

Mendocino County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

San Joaquin County Bonds, 10 per cent. 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 8 per cent._ 
San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 10 per cent. 
Santa Barbara County Bonds, 10 per cent. _ 

Tehama County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

Tulare County Bonds, 10 per cent. 

Sacramento County Bonds, 6 per cent. 

Santa Clara County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

Sacramento County Bonds, 6 per cent. 

Napa County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

Solano County Bonds, 7 per cent. 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds, 8 per cent._ 
Stanislaus County Bonds, 8 per cent. 

Total 



$236,000 00 


115.000 


00 


1,380,500 


00 


25,000 


00 


11,400 


00 


10,000 


00 


5,000 


00 


40,000 


00 


10,000 


00 


20,000 


00 


11,500 


00 


20,000 


00 


16,000 


00 


5,000 


00 


10,400 


00 


60,000 


00 


10,000 


00 


10,000 


00 


10,000 


00 


$2,011,800 00 
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LIST OF HOLDERS OF DIPLOMAS AND STATE CERTIFI- 
CATES, IN FULL FORCE AND EFFECT, OCTOBER, 1, 1879. 



LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Abbott, Charles S 

Abbott, Warren 

Ackleson, Susan 

Adams, 0. M 

Aiken, Miss A. E. 

Ames, Martha 

Alderson, M. J. 

Aldrioh, Abbie F. 

Allen, L. D.._ 

Allsop, J. P. C 

Ames, Charles G 

Anderson, Anna B. 

Anderson, Mrs. E. W. 

Anderson, Mrs. C. A. 

Anderson, George P. 

Anderson, J. W. 

Anderson, W. II. 

Armstrong, Flora E. 

Arnick, Daniel B. 

Ashbrook, T. P 

Ashley, Ella E. 

Atwood, Mrs. C. L. 

Atwood, Mrs. N. J 

Augustine, S.*M. 

Austin, Miss Minnie T. _. 

Babeock, II. C. 

Babcock, W. D 

Badgley, O. E 

Bagnall, John 

Bailey, C. P 

Baker, George F. 

Baldwin, Miss Nettie 

Bangs, Vital E 

Barbour, A. C. 

Barker, Orie 

Barkly, J. G 

Barnes, Eliza B 

Biirr, Miss Sarah A. 

Barry, Charlotte M, 

Bassett, Jennie A. 

Batcholder, H. T.___ 

Batcman, J. K 

Bateman, J. M. K. 

Baumgarden, Miss E. M. 

]?cal,C. Il.-A___ 

Beals, Mrs. C. R 

Beamer, Emma 

Beebe, Sarah M. 

Benjamin, C. V. 

Betancuo, Miss L. C. 

Bengatigh, Eliza 1-.. 

Bennett, Glora T. 

Bennett, Miss Mary E. 

Bennett, Miss Mary H. _. 

Bennett, Fannie E. 

Bentley, Lettie E. 

Bernard, Miss A. S 

17» 



May 28, 

.-September 1, 
.-September 1, 

March 13, 

March 13, 

._ December 4, 

Julv 23, 

April 22, 

.Novemoer 25, 
.November 2ft, 
.November 25, 
.September 11, 

May 28, 

.November 28, 

May 28, 

. December 15, 

May 6, 

March 28, 

-September 29, 

May 5, 

-September 29, 
-November 20, 

May 5, 

June 23, 

. December 27, 

July 23, 

.__ January 29, 

July 23, 

-November 29, 
- December 15, 

June 21, 

January 5, 

October 2(), 

March 28, 

September 24, 

March 13, 

March 28, 

-November 28, 
.__ October 20, 

May 5, 

November 28, 

May 28, 

May 28, 

April 22, 

.___ March 13, 

June 3, 

.-September 1, 

March 13, 

June 3, 

.__. March 13, 

March 13, 

March 13, 

May 28, 

June 22, 



.-March 28, 
.January 6, 



1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1875. 
1878. 
1876. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1877. 
1879. 
1873. 
1879. 
1868. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1867. 
1877. 
1878. 
1866. 
1878. 
1876. 
1878. 
1867. 
1868. 
1873. 
1875. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1873. 
1877. 
1877. 
1873. 
1879. 
1879. 
1876. 
1879. 
1872. 
1877. 
1879. 
1872. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1872. 
1869. 
1877. 
1875. 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When. Issued. 



Berrv, J. E. 

Benn, Rachel R 

Bills, Miss R. A 

Black, Samuel T 

Blackwood, Mrs. P. J. _ 

Blakely, James 

Blake, Charles M. 

Blanchard, J. E. 

Bloomer, A. C. 

Boardman, 0. F. 

Bodkin, John H. 

Bodwell, Miss Mary L._ 
Boniiaoe, Miss Sarah—. 

Bonner, W. G 

Bosch en, Seraph ine 

Boy ntou, Kate H. 

Boynton, S. S. 

Braddock, David W. 

Bradley, Mrs. C. P 

Bradley, Theodore 

Brackett, Ella L. 

Bragdon, H. H. 

Bragg, Mary J 

Braly, John H. 

Bray, W. F 

Brier, Kirk W 

Brigham, Julia 

Brodt, A. W 

Brook, Henry C. 1. 

Brooks, E. R 

Brooks, Elisha 

Brophy, M. C 

Brown, A. G 

Brown, B. L 

Brown, F. R „ 

Brown, George 

Brown, G. J. 

Brown, James B. 

Brown, Julia B. 

Brown, L. L 

Brumley, Miss M. J. 

Brown, N. H. 

Brown, Miss S. L. 

Brierly, John R 

Buckman, Miss C. T 

Buckman, F. F. S 

Bugbey, Mrs. B. N. 

Bulfinch, S. A. 

Bull, Mary D 

Bunnell, George W. 

Burch, Samuel N. 

Burke, Jennie 

Burke, Lizzie K 

Bush, Mrs. E. A. 

Butler, R. D.__. 

Byrod, Sarah J. 

Caldwell, Mrs. M. E 

Call,MattieC 

Campbell, Miss Amelia 

Campbell, Miss A. T 

Campbell, Miss C. C. 

Campbell, E. S. 

Campbell, F. M 

Carlisle, Mrs. E. M 

Carlton, II. P _ 

Carmichael, P. J 



March 13 

-September 29 

May 28 

.-December 13 
-September 24 

October 26 

June 24 

July 23 

.--January 29 
.Septem^r 2^ 
..:_-- July 23 
.-Pecempber 27 
-September 29 
--September 1 

March 13 

March 28 

--September 1 

March 13 

October 26 

.-December 27 
-November 11 

July 23 

.--December 4 
-November 25 
-September 29 

March 28 

.-September 

March 14 

May 28 

-September 24 
-September 24 

-May 5 

-May 5 

March 28 

July 5 

.-December 27 
.November 1 1 
.November 11 

May 5 

.September 24 

July 23 

-September 29 

- June 22 

.--January 29 
.September 24 

June 1 

.--January 29 
.September 29 

March 28 

.-December 27 

May 28 

May 28 

.November 28 
.September 29 

May 28 

May 5 

March 28 

.November 11 

May 28 

.November 11 
. December 13 

: March 13 

.November 28 

March 13 

June 8 

March 28 



,1879. 
,1879. 
, 1879. 
,1872. 
,1878. 
,1877. 
,1874. 
, 1878. 
, 1876. 
,1879. 
,1878. 
,1866. 
, 1879. 
, 1877. 
,1879. 
,1878. 
, 1877. 
1879. 
,1877. 
, 1876. 
, 1876. 
, 1878. 
,1875. 
, 1869. 
, 1879. 
, 1878. 
, 1877. 
,1871. 
, 1879. 
, 1878. 
, 1878. 
, 1877. 
, 1877. 
,1878. 
, 1867. 
,1866. 
, 1876. 
, 1876. 
, 1877. 
, 1878. 
, 1878. 
, 1879. 
, 1874. 
, 1876. 
, 1878. 
, 1875. 
, 1876. 
, 1879. 
,1878. 
,1866. 
, 1879. 
, 1879. 
, 1873. 
,1879. 
, 1879. 
,1877. 
,1878. 
,1876. 
, 1879. 
, 1876. 
, 1877. 
,1879. 
, 1873. 
,1879. 
, 1866. 
, 1878. 
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Life Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Carpenter, Miss A. 

Carr, Ezra S 

Carr, Francis 

Carr, J. E. 

Casebolt, Miss M. A 

Castlehun, Miss Maria A.. 

Casterlin, J. B. 

Casterlin, Mrs. M. A. 

Ca&e, E. L._ 

Cate, H. W 

Chadwick, A. M 

Chalmers, Annie B 

Chamberlain, Annie E. _^. 

Chapman, Annie B. 

Chapin, F. W 

Chestnut, J. G. 

Chestnutwood, John A. __ 
Chestnutwood, Mrs. J. A. . 

Childs, CW. _ _. 

Childs, Katie B 

Chipman, L. J 

Ciprico, Anita 

Clapp, Mrs. L. K. 

Clark, Dorcas 

Clark, Mrs. H. M 

Clark, L. R 

Clark, Mary E. 

Clark,M. C 

Clark, Mrs. S. A 

Clark, W.J.___ 

Clement, Charles H 

Cleveland, Miss E. A.__L_. 

Code, Mrs. E. S 

Coe, Eli G 

Colby, Mrs. M. A 

Cole, Mrs. Frances 

Coleman, Mrs. D. M. 

Collier, Mrs. J. W 

Conklin, E. B 

Connolly, John J^ 

Cook, Miss Hannah 

Cook, Mrs. P. 

Cooper, C. A 

Cooper, Mrs. Frances A.__ 

Cornelius, L. E. 

Corv, Amelia A 

Cottle, Melville 

Cowdrey, William A. 

Cox, Kate M. 

Crane, Amanda 

Crane, Ellis T 

Crane, George 

Cranz, Sophia 

Crawford, Alonzo 

Crawford, Mrs. J. T. 

Crawford, T. 

Craben, Andrew F. 

Craven, Nettie R 

Cressey, E. M. 

Cressey, W. E 

Crichton, Mrs. A. M. 

Crook, W. C- - 

Cross, C. W 

Crossett, F. M. 

Crothers, M. I 

Crowell,C. II 



March 28,1878. 

May 5, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 29, 1 879. 

June 3,1872. 

June 22, 1874. 

July 23, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 13, 1879. 

.___March 13, 1879. 
.September 24, 1878. 

January 5, 1875. 

March 13, 1879. 

Junes, 1872. 

May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1^79. 
.-February 17,1873. 
.__December4. 1875. 

May 27, 1868. 

.September 24, 1878. 

May 5, 1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

.-December 15, 1868. 
.November 29, 1867. 
..December 27, 1866. 

July 12, 1870. 

.November 29, 1867. 

June 1, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

._. October 26, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

June .3, 1873. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 4, 1871. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

.-October 26, 1877. 
.-September 1, 1877. 

March 4, 1871. 

.September 24, 1878. 
.November 28, 1873. 

March 29, 1870. 

March 13, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 24, 1878. 

May 21, 1869. 

March 13, 1879. 

.-September 1, 1877. 

April 22, 1876. 

-September 29, 1 879. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

June 22, 1874. 

.--December 4, 1875. 

June 22, 1874. 

March 13,1879. 

... October 26, 1877. 

March 28,1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 13, 1879. 

January 5, 1875. 

...January 29, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

.-February 17,1873. 
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Names. 
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Crowhurst, Wm. . 

Cummings, C. C. 

Cummings, E. C. 

Curtis, n. C. - 

Curtis, Louis F 

D'Arcv. Miss M. E 

Daniels, Mrs. S. B. 

Darke, F. E 

Darby, R. 11 _. 

Dashiolds, Fred. S - 

David, Mrs. Alice 

Davidson, Nannie 

Davidson, R. P. _> 

Davis, E. W 

Davis, Iinogene W. 

Davis, J. T. 

Day, F. H 

Deano, Mrs. M. 

Deetkin, Mrs. Lizzie G. 

Delav, D. J 

Dc Mandran, F. V. C 

Demick, Ruth M 

Dennian, James 

De Nure, D. D i 

De Fancier, S. F !, 

Deuel, Mrs. Harriet 

Dickenson, Maria T. 

Dickson, Bessie 

Dickson, Regina M. 

Dodge, W. C 

Dooner, John 

Dotv, James M. 

Dozier, Melville 

Drake, A. J 

Drake, Charles M. 

Duane, Mrs. A. S. 

DuBois, C. G 

DuBois, Mrs. A. E 

DuBois, J. B. 

Duenkle, Wm 

Dunbar, Nannie S 

Dunbar, S. G. S 

Dunbar, Vilette J. 

Duncan, Annie 

Duncan, Elizabeth 

Eickhoff, J. Henry 

Elkins, Achia E. 

Elliott, Mary E __. 

Elliott, Kate 

Ellis, Carrie M. ._. 

Ellis, Miss M. C 

Emory, Cordelia 

Entrican, Mrs. D. 

Farchild, H. M 

Faith, C. E 

Fallon, J. K 

Farley, A. J 

Featherly, Miss H. 1 

Fellers, Lorenzo 

Felts, J. M 

Fenton, H. W 

Fields, Miss Carrie P 

Finch, J. B 

Fin6h, Augusta P 

Fisk, Julia A 

Fisher, Kate B 



June 1 

. December 27 

March 28 

.-September 1 
-September 29 
. December 1 3 
.September 24 
.September 24 

_July 23 

March 13 

._- October 26 

March 13 

.-_ October 26 

March 13 

January 5 

April 22 

March 13 

June 13 

June 22 

May 28 

.July 23 

-September 29 
. December 27 

May 28 

July 23 

May 28 

-September 24 
March 13 



-September 29 

June 22 

January 5 

May 29 

March 28 

March 14 

.--January 29 

June 3 

July 23 

. December 15 
.--Januarv 29 
._ December 4 
-November 11 
-November 11 

May 5 

May 5 

.May 5 



November 28 
_-_ March 28 

July 23 

September 29 
November 14 
-September 1 

July 23 

y_ September 29 

May 5 

_._ March 28 

-September 1 

December 13 

September 24 

Mav 5 

-September 1 
May 5 



June 1 

.November 1 
. December 4 
.-January 29 
._- March 28 



1875. 
1866. 
1878. 
1877. 
1879. 
1872. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1875. 
1876. 
1879. 
1871. 
1874. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1866. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1874. 
1875. 
1879. 
1878. 
1871. 
1876. 
1872. 
1878. 
1868. 
1876. 
1875. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1873. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1872. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1875. 
1871. 
1875. 
1876. 
1878. 
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Fitzgerald, A. L. 

Flint, Almira 

Floyd, E. F. _ __. 

Floyd, May E 

Folger, Sarah J 

Fonda, Ohas. E 

Ford, F. W. 

Ford, James A. 

Foss, Benjamin R 

Foss, Wm. F. 

Footman, Henry 1C. ._ 

Foster, Mrs. J. A. 

Fowler, B. F 

Fowler, Laura T 

Freeman, G. N. 

French, Miss Mary F. 
French, Miss Sarah T. 

Fry, W.N 

Fuller, A. L 

FurJong, George 

Gabriel, Mrs. C. E 

Gage, M. D 

Galusha, N. H. 

Gamble, John 

Garlick, J. P ^._ 

Garrison, Gazena 

Gates, Freema n 

Gates, Mrs. S. B. 

Garin, Paul A. 

Germain, Carrie 

Gibson, J. C. 

Gliddon, R.J. 

Goin, J. W 

Goin, T. J 

Goldsmith, Esther 

Gorman, W. J^ 

Gorman, J. B 

Goodrich, A. H. 

Gordon, Mrs. E. A. 

Gourley, Miss Jennie _ 

Gracey, Robert 

Grof, Miss Minnie 

Granger, W. N 

Grainger, W. C 

Graney, Miss Maggie. - 

Grant, Miss Ella G 

Grant, Miss Helen A. - 

Graves, 0. E 

Gray, Miss A. L. 

Gray, John C 

Gregg, Alice C 

Greer, Miss Jane E. 

Griffin, Miss Aurelia __ 

Griffin, Charles R 

Griffin, Lizzie 

Griffin, Martha E. 

Guinn, James M 

Gurney, Benjamin 

Hagen, Miss Louise C. 

Hager, Charles R. 

Haile, Cornelia 

Haley, W.T 

Hall, Miss Frances M. 

Hall, George C. 

Hall, Maggie J. 

Hall, Mary Ward 



-November 11, 1871. 
.November II, 1876. 
..-_ March 13, 1879. 

March 13, 1879. 

May 5,1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

.September 29, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

March 28,1878. 

May 28,1879. 

May,28, 1879. 

.November 28, 1873. 
.November 11, 1877. 
- December 15, 1868. 

January 5, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

.December 13, 1872. 
.November 25, 1869. 
...January 29, 1876. 

June 22, 1874. 

March 28, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

..-January 29, 1876. 
.December 13, 1872. 
-.September 1, 1877. 
--November 1, 1876. 

March 28,1878. 

..September 1, 1877. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

... October 26, 1877. 
..February 17, 1873. 
.September 29, 1879. 

June 20, 1868. 

March 13,1879. 

..September 1, 1877. 
.September 29, 1879. 
.December 13, 1872. 

May 2, 1868. 

July 23, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

January 5, 1875. 

June 5, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

..September 1, 1877. 

May 21,1869. 

.September 24, 1878. 

June 1, 1875. 

March 14,1874. 

..September 1, 1877. 

March 28,1878. 

..September 1, 1877. 
.November 11, 1871. 

July 23,1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 
.__. March 28, 1878. 
.-September 1, 1877. 

April 22, 1876. 

... October 26, 1877. 
.--.March 28, 1878. 
July 23, 1878. 
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Ham, Charles H 

Hamill, Amelia H 

Hamilton, Miss Addie 

Hamilton, Hiram 

Hamilton, H. M 

Hamilton, M. J. 

Hammond, Josiah Shaw _ 

Hapgood, Mi's. Emma 

Hardy, Miss Irene 

Harrison, Miss Ella 

Hartson, lola 

Hart, W. C 

Hart, Mrs. M. C 

Harvey, 0. T 

Hatch, Florence E 

Hatch, Junius L. 

Hatton, Julia A 

Havens, Carrie 

Hauck, Julia L. 

Hayes, John 

Hayes, Mrs. A. M, W. 

Hayman, John E. 

H^zen, P. J. 

He^rd, Miss Sue V 

Heath, H.H 

Hemenway, Maria M. 

Heckman, W. H. H 

Henderson, W. H 

Heney, Julia 

Henning, David F 

Henning, Irviu P 

Herbst, A. 

Hewitt, Roscoe E. 

Higby, H. C.___- 

Hi»Tgins, B. F 

Hiif, Mrs. A. H 

Hill, Whitman H 

Hilton, Emma H. 

Hilton, Stephen 

Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hinton, J. W. 

Hitchcock, L. V. 

Hobbs, W. H 

Hodgdon, Miss S. G. 

Hodgkins, Mary A. 

Hotfman, Mrs. Mary L __ 

Hogan, Miss M.J. 

Hoitt, Ira G *_ 

Holbrook, Miss Nellie 

Hoi brook. T. M.J. _ 

Holder, W.W 

HoUenbeck, Mrs. B. L..-. 

Holmes, Alvira 

Holmes, Ida M. 

Holmes, Ellis H. 

Holton, Abba L. 

IIorton,G. W 

Kouchins, Samuel 

Houghton, Mrs. E. W 

Houghton, Geo. E. 

Howe, Converse 

Howe, J. M. 

Howe, 11. H. 

Howe, N. P 

Howell, S. S. 



July 23, 

-September 24, 
.November 28j 

March 13, 

March 13, 

.September 29, 
.November 28, 
.-September 1, 

July 23, 

July 23, 

May 28, 

.-February 17, 

May 28, 

.September 29, 

July 23, 

._ December 4, 

July 23, 

May 5, 

May 28, 

—-January 29, 
.-September 1, 
.September 29, 

March 28, 

May 28, 

May 28, 

July 23, 

July 23, 

.September 29, 

May 28, 

.Sci)tember 24, 

June 1, 

--February 17, 

May 5, 

June 1, 

-September 29, 
_ -February 17, 

March 14, 

-September 29, 

May 5, 

-September 29, 

July 23, 

March 13, 

March 13, 

- December 13, 

May 28, 

-November 28, 

May 5, 

_ December 27, 
May 28, 

- December 27, 
-November 1 1, 
-September 24, 
-December 27, 
_ September 1, 
_ December 17, 

May 5, 

May 5, 

-September 29, 
_ December 27, 

April 22, 

June 1, 

-September 24, 

May 27, 

July 23, 

- September 1, 
Howard, Benjamin i March 13, 



878. 
878. 
873. 
879. 
879. 
879. 
873. 
877. 
878. 
878. 
879. 
873. 
879. 
879. 
878. 
876. 
878. 
877. 
879. 
876. 
877. 
879. 
878. 
879. 
879. 
878. 
878. 
879. 
879. 
878. 
875. 
873. 
877. 
875. 
879. 
873. 
871. 
879. 
877. 
879. 
878. 
879. 
879. 
872. 
879. 
873. 
877. 
866. 
876. 
866. 
871. 
878. 
866. 
877. 
866. 
877. 
877. 
879. 
866. 
876. 
875. 
867. 
868. 
878. 
877. 
879. 
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Hoyt, H. E 

Hoyt, Mrs. L. M 

Huchs, Annie E. 

Hudson, J. A. 

Huff, Mrs, Mary B. _„. 

Hughes, A. B. 

Humphry, E. D. 

Humphry, Miss L. A. _. 
Humphry, Miss M. A._. 
Humphry s, Mi-3. M. S. . 

Hunt, B. E 

Hunt, Carrie L. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. G 

Hunt, Mrs. M. C. 

Hutton, Mrs, Lucy M._. 

Hunter, John 

Huntinger, Virginia M.. 
Hurley, Miss J. M. A. _. 

Hutton, Chas. E 

Ingham, Oscar S. 

Ingraham, Duncan G. _. 

Inskip, Philip 

Isaman, S. G. _^ 

Itsell, A. J 

Jackman, Ann M 

Jackman, Samuel H. __. 

Janvier, Allen E 

Jefferson, Dora 

Jenks, D. W 

Jessup, Miss S. A. 

Jewett, Miss Annie 

Jewett, Fidelia 

Jewett, Miss Susan N 

Johns, Charles T 

Johns, Anna Z 

Johns, Charles T.. 
Johnson, G. W._ 

Johnson, J. M.> r 

Johnson, J. G.-_^-_i_* 

Johnstone, Mrs. R. R 

Jones, George W 

Jones, J. Thurston 

Jones, Miss Sarah 

Jordan, John F. 

Kane, Richard __- 

Keegan, Miss Mary A.__. 

Kendall, Mrs. C. S 

Kelso, John R 

Kelton, Mrs. M. A 

Kennedy, J. T. 

Kennedy, Kate 

Kennedy, J. G 

Kennedy, Thomas E 

Kennedy, W. W 

Kent, Isabella 

Kent, W. F 

Kercheval, Jennie G. 

Keran, A. P. 

Keran, J. N 

Kerr, A. W 

Kidder, Mrs. Sophia 

Kilpatrick, E. C. 

Kimball, C. !!._ __.. 

King, Florella 

Kincaid, Mary N. 

Kingman, Miss Mary V.. 



March 1 3, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

___ January 6, 1875. 
. February 1 7, 1 873. 

July 23,1878. 

__May 5, 1877. 

May 27, 1868. 

June 27, 1874. 

June 22, 1874. 

May 28, 1879. 

-November 11, 1876. 

March 9, 1870. 

March 13, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

.-September 1, 1877. 

March 28,1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

-November 28, 1873. 
.November 28, 1873. 

March 13,1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

_Mav 28, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

June 22, 1874. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 9,1870. 

.September 29, 1879. 
.September 29, 1879. 

May 5,1877. 

. December 13, 1872. 

April 22, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

June 3, 1872. 

.November 11, 1871. 

March 28, 1878. 

.__ January 29, 1876. 
.September 29, 1879. 
—January 29, 1876. 

March 29, 1870. 

March 28, 1 878. 

.November 11, 1871. 
._ December 4, 1875. 

May 28,1879. 

.— October 26, 1877. 

May 5,1877. 

._ December 4, 1875. 
.__ October 26, 1877. 

April 26, 1876. 

March 13, 1876. 

.November 11, 1876. 
.November 11, 1876. 
.November 11, 1871. 

May 28, 1879. 

.November 11, 1871. 

May 5, 1877. 

March 13, 1879. 

.November 25, 1869. 

September 29, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1 878. 

.September 29, 1879. 
.-September 1, 1877. 

July 23, 1878. 

June 29, 1876. 

.- December 4, 1875. 
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I 



Kinkade, Letilia 

Kinne, H. C 

Kirch, Lizzie C. 

Kirk, T.J 

Kirkpatrick, J. M. 

Klench, T. J. __ ._ 

Knight, D. S. 

Knowlton, Ebenezer 

Knowlton, E. L 

Kratzer, Leila 

Laflertv, J. M. 

Lainl, Maria E. 

Lamb, Miss Irene 

Landes, F. L. 

Lanfranchi, Mrs. C 

Leadbeater, W. R 

Leggett, Joseph 

Lehan, M. S 

Leonard, T. C. 

Levinson, Miss Rosa 

Levy, Daniel 

Lewis, Clelia M. 

Libby, Mrs. Josephine 

Lichtenthaler, Miss M^y 

Lighthall, G. E t. 

Lillie, John B. 

Lillie, Mrs. 8. P. 

Linscott, John W, 

Lipowitz, Max 

Little, Mary 

Little, Cinda 

Littlefield, J. D 

Lloyd, D. M 

Lloyd, Julius 

Lloyd, Miss Mary A. 

Loomis, Miss Amanda 

Lindon, Jacques 

Loring, Mrs. M. W. 

Loufbourrow, E. 

Lovett, 0. M. 

Lowe, Mrs. A. 

Lowe, Emma T 

Lowell, John Marshall 

Lubeck, Mrs. Julia M. 

Lynch, Miss Frances 

Lvnch, Tillie L. 

Lynch, W.F.B 

Lyser, Albert 

Macdonald, Kate 

Mack, George C 

Mack, George F. 

Magoon, W. IL 

Mackall, J. N. 

Makinney, H. E. 

Mann, Alonzo R. 

Manning, Miss Agnes M. . 

Manzer, John ^ 

Marcus, Mrs. Emma C. _-. 

Maguire, Louise 

Mariner, R. K 

Marks, Bernard 

Martin, A. 

Marsh, Mrs. S. W 

Martling, J. A. 

Marston, C. E. 

Mason, W. H 



.November 11, 1876. 

June 3, 1872. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

.November 25, 1869. 
November 11, 1870. 
September 24, 1878. 
. December 27, 186B- 
. -September 1, 1877- 
....i-_May 5, 1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

.September 24, 1878. 

November 28, 1873. 

.l^ovember 11, 1876. 

March 28, 1878- 

July 12,1870- 

-June 3, 1872. 

July 23, 1878- 

. December 27, 1866- 

June 3, 1872. 

.November 28, 1873. 

May 5, 1877. 

._ July 23, 1878- 

July 23, 1878- 



March 14, 1875. 

__ December 4, 1875. 

March 28, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

__ December 4, 1875. 

March 13, 1879. 

May 28,1879. 

__ December 27, 1866. 
—September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

July 23,1878. 

__ December 15, 1868. 
___ January 29, 1876. 

March 13, 1879.' 

March 28,1878. 

January 5, 1876. 

— -September I, 1877. 
—September 29, 1879. 

July 23,1878. 

January 5, 1876. 

... December 27, 1866. 

March 13, 1879. 

--November 11, 1876. 

October 26, 1877. 

July 23, 1878. 

— December 27, 1866. 
—September 24, 1878. 
July 23, 1878. 

— December 1 3, 1872. 

— December 15, 1868. 
—November 29, 1867. 
—November 28, 1873. 
—September 29, 1879. 

- July 23, 1878. 

-September 29, 1879. 

— December 27, 1866. 

June 8, 1866. 

.-November 11, 1876. 

--June 13,1871. 

July 23, 187a 

-September 29, 1879. 
March 13,1879. 
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Maxwell, Walter 

May hew, Mrs. H. A. 

McArthur, Anna 

McArthur, A. W. __ 

McBride, H. E. 

McCarthy, F. II , 

McCarthy, A. F _. 

McClymcmds, J. W. 

McConnell, Harriet 

McCormick, Miss Harriet 

McCroskey, R. C 

McChesney, J. B. 

McCulloch, H. E.. 

McDonald, A. H. 

McDonald, Mrs. A. H. 

McDonald, W. P 

McDowell, T. K 

McEwen, John H. 

McFadden, John H. 

McFadden, W. M 

McGlashen,C. F. ._ 

McHugh, Peter 

McKenzie, Margaret 

McKown, Mrs. M. E 

McMeans, A. C. 

McMillan, J. C 

McPhail, J. S. 

McPhee, B. T 

McPherson, Stephen 

McPherson, W. G 

McPherson, Mrs. S. M. __ 

Meek, Anna P. 

Meginity, Mi*s. M. P. 

Melrose, Mary H 

Menefee, C. A. 

Menges, Miss Carrie 

Merritt, Julia 

Mervin, Charles E ^_ 

Metcalf, Mary F. 

MIchener, Mary E 

Middleton, Miss Eliza 

Miles, Mrs. S. A 

Milette, Percival C. 

Miller, Miss Emma J. 

Miller, Miss H. J. 

Miller, Lafayette 

Miller, Ora E 

Miller, Sarah E 

Milliken, Ellen A. 

Minns, (>eorge W. 

Montgomery, Annie C. _. 

Moore, Anna J. 

Moore, Mrs. Mary B 

Moore, Ira 

Morford, S. 

Morgan, Mrs. L. A. 

Morgan, Rose E. 

Morgan, H. J. 

Morrill, Joseph C. 

Morris, George F. 

Morris, Matilda Parker.. 

Morris, N. Z. 

Morse, Augustus, Jr. 

Morse, H. A 

Morse, S. A. ^ 



-September 29 

March 13 

May 5 

May 28 

.-- January 5 
.November 11 
._. January 5 
.September 29 
.September 29 

April 22 

July 23 

Julys 



July 23 

ttr 

. December 15 
.__ January 5 
.-_ January 5 
.September 29 
.-September 1 

. January 5 

March 14 

April 22 

.__- March 43 
._ January 29 

May 28 

July 23 

May 28 

.September 29 
.September 29 

March 28 

May 28 

.September 29 
.September 29 
.September 29 
.September 29 
.November 1 1 

July 23 

.September 29 

July 23 

March 28 

July 23 

June 1 

March 28 

March 14 

July 23 

__ September I 

May 5 

-November 28 

May 

-November 28 

June 8 

May 28 

.„ Octobe'r 26 
__ December. 4 
_ -September 1 
-September 29 
- December 13 
--September 1 

July 23 

-September 24 
-September 24 

July 23 

-November 28 
.November 29 

March 13 

July 23 



,1879. 
,1879. 
, 1877. 
, 1879. 
, 1875. 
, 1876. 
, 1875. 
, 1879. 
,1879. 
, 1876. 
,1878. 
, 1867. 
,1878. 
, 1868. 
, 1875. 
, 1875. 
, 1879. 
, 1877. 
, 1875. 
,1876. 
,1879. 
, 1879. 
,1876. 
,1879. 
,1878. 
, 1879. 
,1879. 
,1879. 
, 1878. 
, 1879. 
,1879. 
,1879. 
,1879. 
, 1879. 
,1871. 
,1878. 
,1879. 
, 1878. 
,1878. 
, 1878. 
,1875. 
,1878. 
,1871. 
, 1878. 
,1877. 
, 1877. 
,1873. 
,1877. 
,1873. 
,1866. 
,1879. 
,1877. 
, 1875. 
,1877. 
, 1879. 
, 1872. 
,1877. 
,1878. 
, 1807. 
, 1867. 
, 1878. 
,1873. 
, 1867. 
,1879. 
, 1878. 



18' 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



Mower, Miss E 

Mumford, Mrs. M. E 

Munson, J. P 

Murphy, Miss Mary M. 

Murry, Addie 

Murray, Mrs. Maggie.-. 

My rick, Thomas S. 

NeaI,R.J 

Nelson, Henry A. 

Nesbitt, Jennie W. 

Newcomer, Jacob 

Newell, E. C. 

Nichols, F. A. E 

Nicholson, Thomfes 

Norman, L. F. 

Norton, Henry B. 

Nutting, H.N 

O'Connor, Joseph 

O'Connor, Maria E 

O'Dwyer, James 

dinger, A. F 

Oliver, A; W 

Oliver, J. C. 

O'Laughlin, Nellie __. 

Oman, Mrs. Alice S. 

Oman,G.W 

Otis,Chas. W 

Overend.Miss Lizzie 

Owen, Mrs. H. D. 

Owens, Miss Nettie M. _. 

P'kine, C. R. 

Palmer, Miss R. M. 

Parker, James L. 

Parker, Jean_ 

Parker, Mrs. F. A 

Pascoe, Miss Mary I. 

Patterson, Eliza S. 

Paulk,C.C 

Paul, R. P 

Peachy, F. A 

Peachy, Thomas G. 

Pearson, Dana C. 

Pearson, Emily F 

Peck, Geo. H. 

Peck, Kate E 

Pettit, E. T. 

Pelton, John C. 

Pendegast, H. B. 

Penwell, S. A. 

Persing, Georgia 

Phalin, A.M 

Phelps, Mrs. M. W 

Pitcher, Charlotte M 

Pollard, W. D 

Potter, Mrs. H. A 

Potter, M. B 

Powell, Miss Elizabeth- 

Powell, Frank 

Powers, T. P. 

Prag, Mrs. Mary _-. 

Pratt, Elema 

Pray, Mattie J 

Prescott, Miss D. A. 

Preston, E. M 

Price, Caroline 

Prior, Philip 



—September 29 

-April 22 

March 13 

June 1 

-September 29 

March 28 

.- December 27 
-September 29 

March 14 

March 28 

-September 29 

March 13 

March 13 

June 22 

.-November 11 

March 13 

.- December 27 

March 14 

January 29 

June 22 

— December 13 

January 29 

._ -September 1 
.-September 29 
-September 29 
-September 29 
.-November 28 
-November 28 
...— -May 28 

-May 28 

March 13 

-September 24 

March 28 

March 14 

May 5 

June 3 

: March 13 

May 28 

-September 29 

March 13 

._ -September 1 
.__ December 4 

March 13 

June 11 

March 13 

-September 29 
._ December 27 

July 23 

June 20 

-September 24 

March 28 

June 22 

May 28 

-September 29 

Mav 5 

March 14 

June 1 

-November 11 

March 13 

_ -September 1 
-November 11 
-September 29 

March 14 

-May 21 

-November 29 
March 14 



1879. 
1876. 
1879. 
1875. 
1879. 
1878. 
1866. 
1879. 
1871. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1874. 
1876. 
1879. 
1866. 
1871. 
1876. 
1875. 
1872. 
1876. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1873. 
1873. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1878. 
1878. 
1871. 
1877. 
1872. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1879. 
1879. 
1866. 
1878. 
1868. 
1878. 
187S. 
1874. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1871. 
1875. 
1871. 
1879. 
1877. 
1876. 
1879. 
1871. 
1869. 
1867. 
1871. 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



Pritchard, Mrs. S. M. __. 

Pritchard, V. P. .__ 

Pugh, Mrs. F. M.__ 

Putnam, J. E. 

Bandali, A. H _. 

Randall, Mrs. A. H. , 

Rattan, Volney 

Rage, Mrs. M. R 

Ready, R. W 

Reavis, W. F. S 

Red way, Jacques 

Reed, Dayton A. 

Reed, Mrs. Mary F. 

Reynolds, Mrs. F. E 

Richards, V. P. 

Rightmire, Miss S. A 

Riley, J. H 

Riley, Ella 

Rise, Mrs. M. E 

Roberts, B. F 

Robertson, Miss A. C.__. 
Robinson, Mrs. M. S. P.. 

Rogers, James 

Rogers, D. B. H 

Rose, P. H _. 

Ross, Jane 

Rousseau, E 

Rousseau, Mrs. L. 

Rowe, Miss A. A 

Rowell,W. K 

Ruddock, J. C 

Russell, Mrs. L. A. 

Rutherford, Mary A 

Ryan, Amanda 

Salisbury, Mary 

Sanborn, Mrs. S. S. 

Sanders, W. A. 

Sankey, M. J. 

Sarvis, George C. 

Savage, Myi»on H. 

Sax, H. A 

Saxton, T. A 

Schellhouse, E. J. 

Scott, J. F 

Scott, M. M 

Scott, Maggie K 

Scully, T.J 

Seawell, J. H 

Sexton, Ella M 

Shaw, Annie J 

Shaw, Miss E. A 

Shaw, Sebastian 

Shaw, Theodore S. 

Shearer, Mrs. CO 

Shearer, S. M. 

Sherman, Fannie M. 

Ship,J.C 

Short, Miss Julia B. 

Shuck, L. M 

Sibley, J. M 

Sickall, Mark T .. 

Silliraan, Martha A. 

Simon, Miss Frances '-. 

Simons, John A. .. 

Simonton, Geo. W. 

Sinex, T. H 

Sisson, Caroline M 



March 28, 1 878. 

..September 1, 1877. 

May 29,1879. 

.-December 4, 1875. 

June 19, 1868. 

May 5, 1877. 

June 22, 1874. 

May 5,1877. 

.September 29, 1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

...January 29, 1876. 

.July 23, 1878. 

.September 29, 1 879. 
..December 13, 1872. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 28, 1879. 

-November 11, 1876. 
.September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

.September 24, 1878. 
.September 29, 1879. 
...January 29, 1876. 
.September 29, 1879. 

-June 20, 1868. 

..September 1, 1877. 

May 21,1869. 

May 28,1879. 

..February 17, 1873. 
_ December 27, 1877. 

May 5, 1877. 

-September 29, 1879. 
-September 29, 1879. 

May 5,1877. 

...January 29, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 21, 1869. 

January 5, 1875. 

May 28, 1879. 

-September 29, 1879. 
.November 11, 1876. 

May 5, 1877. 

May 21,1869. 

.September 29, 1879. 

-May 28, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 

July 23, 1878. 

April 22, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

October 26, 1877. 

June 3, 1872. 

March 28, 1878. 

-____Marchl3, 1879. 
.November 28, 1873. 
--.January 29, 1876. 

June 1, 1875. 

.November 28, 1873. 

June 1, 1875. 

March 28, 1878. 

..December 27, 1867. 

March 13, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

. -Decern ber 1 3, 1 872. 

May 28, 1879. 

. December 27, 1866. 
.._ October 26, 1877. 
.— October 26, 1877. 
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■MMMBMI 



Names. 



When Issued. 



Slater, Miss Charlotte M.. 

Slavan, Miss A. E._* 

Slavan, Thos. H. 

Smith, Miss Annie 

Smith, Ansel 

Smith, Annie E. 

Smith, Chas. S 

Smith, Miss Carrie L. 

Smith, Frank H. _ _. 

Smith, George 

Smith, Grace 

Smith, Mrs. George 

Smith, James D. 

Smith, Jennie 

Smith, Miss Jennie 

Smith, Julia 

Smith, James 

Smith, Miss Mary H. 

Smith, Nehemiah 

Smith, Stanley A. 

Smith, W. A. C 

Snow, T. N 

Soule, Miss M. L. 

Soule, Fannie L. 

Southeimer, J. J. 

South worth, Mrs. E. A. _. 

Soward, Chas 

Spaulding, Timothy A 

Spencer, Rebecca 

Spooner, Alfred 

Spring, E. W 

Spring, Mrs. Fannie 

Starling, Jennie M 

Standel'ord, Mrs. N. D 

Stearns, Miss H. P 

Steele, Thos. H 

Stevens, Augusta 

Stevenson, Mrs. H. R. __. 
Stincen, Miss Alice M. __. 

Stincen, Ella E. C._ 

Stiner, Mrs. Jessie H. 

Stone, Mrs. B. H. 

Stone. D. C 

Stone, H. P 

Stone, Martha 

Stone, W. R 

Story, A. R 

Stowell, E. M 

Stowell, Fannie A 

Stowell, Miss M. E 

Stowell, Miss P. M 

Stratton, James 

Sturges, David B 

Sturgcs, Seldon 

Swan, Amanda 

Swain, 0. E 

Sweeney, Edward 

Swett, Mrs. Mary L 

Swett, John 

Swezey, S. I. C 

Sullivan, D. J. 

Sullivan, Miss Kate 

Sullivan, Theresa M 

Summers, Susan H 

Sumner^ Henrietta 

Sumner, J. H 

JButherland, Miss F. C 



May 28, 1879. 

June 3, 1872. 

March 28, 1878. 

May 27,1868- 

May 5, 1877. 

May 28, 1879. 

---January 29, 1876. 
. December 13, 1872. 

March 13, 1879. 

May 28,1879. 

.-September 1, 1877. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 28, 1878. 

June 22, 1874. 

June 3, 1872. 

May 28, 1879. 

July 23,1878. 

-September 29, 1879. 

July 25,1878. 

March 13, 1879. 

June 19, 1868. 

.November 11, 1876. 
.-September 1, 1877, 

March 28, 1878. 

-November II, 1876. 
. December 19, 1868. 

May 28, 1879. 

-May 28, 1879. 

-September 24, 1878. 

-July 23, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

July 23, 1878. 

March 13, 1879. 

June 1, 1875. 

March 28, 1878. 

January 5, 1875. 

March 13, 1879. 

.-. October 26, 1877. 
-November 28, 1873. 
-September 29, 1879. 
.September 29, 1879. 
.November 28, 1873. 
. December 26, 1866. 
— . March 14, 1871. 

May 5, 1877. 

March 13, 1879. 

.September 29, 1879. 

March 28, 1878. 

June 22, 1874. 

June 3, 1872. 

June 3, 1872. 

. December 27, 1866. 
.September 29, 1879. 

May 28, 1879. 

.November 11, 1876. 

March 28, 1878. 

.September 29, 1879. 
.December 27, 1866. 
.September 24, 1867. 
.November 29, 1867. 

May 28,1879. 

-.June 3, 1872. 

..--March 13, 1879. 
....March 13, 1879. 
.— October 26, 1877. 
November 28, 1873. 
.-..March 13, 1879. 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



TTait, George 

Taylor, Robert 

Taylor, Robert S 

Taylor, Agnes C 

Taylor, William S 

Temple, Miss limma 

Templeton, Carrie A 

Templeton, Miss L. 8. 

Templeton, Louise 

Templeton, M. L. 

Thompson, Miss Helen >. 

Thompson, J. A. 

Thompson, Helen M 

Thompson, Louisa 

Thorp, J. H 

Thurber, A 

Thurber, Mrs. J. V 

Thurmond, G. E 

Thurston, E. T 

Thurston, Sarah E. 

Tiernan, Mrs. A. C. 

Tierney, Maggie A. 

Tiffany, H. J 

Titus, Mary J 

Todd, H. J 

Toothaker, Miss M. 

Towle, C. B 

Trafton, Dr. A ,_. 

Trout, D. H 

True, C. F 

Tucker, Mrs. E. R 

Tuily, James 

Turner, Henry F 

Underwood, J. G. 

Upham. Isaac 

Van Dorn, V. J. 

Van Schaick, Mary A. _-. 

Vestal, F. A 

Vincent, Mrs. M. E 

"Wade, Margaret 

Walbridge, Jeannie 

Waldron, Miss Helen R.. 

Walker, E.H..__ 

Waldron, 8. A._ 

Walker, Cornelia 

Walker, C. M 

Wallace, Alma 

Wallace, J. T _.. 

Wallace, W. B 

Walsh, Mi-s. F. L 

Walsh, Miss Nellie E 

Walsh, Ida C 

Walter, Mrs. C. 8 

Warren, C. G 

Warren, E. M. 

Warren, E. N. 

Warren, R. B 

Wash, W. A 

Washburn, Mrs. Georgia. 

Watterman, 8. D. 

Waftiins, Emory 

Watson, B. J. 

Watson, Mrs. C. R 

Watson, Miss Lizzie J.__. 

Watson, Mrs. M. L. 

Watson, Miss Mary J.__. 
VVatson, N. Flotilla 



-December 27 
-December 27 

May 6 

March 13 

May 28 

-November 28 

March 13 

-December 13 
-September 29 
-November 29 

^__June 3 

-November 11 
-September 29 

May 6 

March 13 

-November 1 1 

— October 26 
-September 29 

May 21 

--December 4 
-September 24 
-September 29 

March 28 

March 13 

January 29 

March 28 

April 22 

-November 11 

March 13 

March 28 

July 23 

March 13 

March 28 

July 23 

May 21 

May 5 

March 13 

May 6 

July 23 

April 26 

July 23 

May 28 

May 28 

-September 29 

March 13 

-September 29 

March 13 

-September 29 

March 28 

March 13 

June 1 

-September 29 
-September 24 
. November 25 

— October 26 

March 28 

July 12 

March 18 

March 28 

-November 11 

January 5 

June 1 

-December 13 

_ June 22 

July 23 

June 3 

-September 29 



1866. 
1866. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1873. 
1879. 
1872. 
1879. 
1867. 
1872. 
1876. 
1879. 
1877. 
1879. 
1871. 
1877. 
1879. 
1869. 
1871. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1876. 
1878. 
1876. 
1871. 
1879. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1878. 
1869. 
1877. 
1879. 
1877. 
1878. 
1876. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1875. 
1879. 
1878. 
1869. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1879. 
1878. 
1871. 
1875. 
1875. 
1872. 
1874. 
1878. 
1872. 
1879. 
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Names. 



When Issued. 



Way, Mary A. 

"Webster, Miriam 

"Weeks, Mrs. J. M. 

Weeks, G. W 

Weeks, Mattie C 

Weeks, M. L. 

Weir, Helen 

Weir, Sarah J. 

Wells, Addie H 

Wells, J. C 

Wells, Laura H. 

Wemple, E. L. 

Wermuth, Hamilton 

Westby, Miss L. M 

Weston, Ada 

Wheaton, Ann S 

Wheeler, Alanson 

Wheeler, Mrs. J. D. 

Wheelock, Dorcas 

Wheelock, Mrs. D. B 

White, Miss Louisa E. 

White, Silas A 

White, T.B. 

White, T. W 

White, William 

Whitehurst, Thomas W. 

Wickes, John T 

Widenian, James 

Wilbur, E. W 

Wilber, M. C 

Williams, W. J. O .._, 

Wilson, George W. 

Wilson, H. R 

Wilson, H. C 

Wilson, James K. 

Winn, A. T 

Winn, Charlotte C. 

Wise, Mrs. H. A 

Withington, Augusta 

Wixson, J. S. 

Wood, C. T 

Wood, Mrs. E. A 

Wood, Jesse 

Wood, Mrs. N. A. 

Woodbury, W. W 

Wooll, HattieL 

Woodman, Margaret E. H. _. 
Woodman, Mrs. S. Marie __. 

Woods, James L. 

Woods, Miss Bettie 

Woodruff, Miss Frances A. _. 

Woodward, Mrs. A. W 

Woodward, Miss N. Z. 

Woodworth, Mrs. Janette E.. 

Wozencraft, W. R. 

Wright, Ida E 

Wright, Mrs. A. E. _ 

Wright, Abby P. _ 

Yager, Myron 

Yarnal, Bennett 

Yates, W. A 

York, John, Jr. 

Young, Albert 

Young, W. H 

Young, Nestor A 

Zimmerman, William 



May 28 

March 28 

March 13 

-September 29 

May 28 

May 6 

May 5 

_ December 15 
.-September 1 

May 28 

March 14 

.September 29 

March 14 

_-. January 26 

March 28 

March 13 

-July 23 

-September 29 

May 28 

-November 28 

January 5 

.November 11 
. December 13 

March 28 

June 20 

March 28 

March 28 

.— October 26 

March 28 

._._ March 13 
-November 25 

_ July 23 

March 14 

May 5 

June 1 

May 5 

March 13 

.September 24 

July 23 

March 13 

May 5 

June 3 

May 28 

-November II 
.September 24 
.„ October 26 

March 13 

March 28 

March 13 

March IS 

July 12 

._ December 4 
.-September 1 

June 1 

May 28 

.September 29 
.--Januarv 29 

March 28 

May 28 

March 28 

June 22 

July 23 

.September 24 
.September 29 
-September 29 
May 5 



1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
1877. 
1868. 
1877. 
1879. 
1871. 
1879. 
1871. 
1876. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1873. 
1875. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1868. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1869. 
1878. 
1871. 
1877. 
1875. 
1877. 
1879. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1877. 
1872. 
1879. 
1876. 
1878. 
1877. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1870. 
1875. 
1877. 
1875. 
1879. 
1879. 
1876. 
1878. 
1879. 
1.878. 
1874.. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1877. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIPLOMAS. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Abbott, Chas. S. 

Abies, Thomas J 

Ackerman, Miss Belle _. 

Ackleson, Susan 

Adams, Clara A. 

Adam son, E. F. 

Adamson, J. M. 

Adamson, W. H. 

Aiken, Ada E. 

Alderson, Miss M. J. __. 

Alexander, May J. 

Alvord, J. B 

Ambrose, Warren P. 

Anderson, Mrs. E. W. _. 

Anderson, George P. 

Anderson, W. W. 

Anderson, May 

Andrews, C. N. 

Arnick, D. B. 

Arrowsraith, V. 

Ashe, Lely 

Ashley, Ella E. 

Ashton, Mrs. N. Jennie. 

Atkins, E. S. 

Aubrey, Emily 

Austine, S. M. 

Avery, Sarah 

Ayer, Isaac 

Ayers, Mary J. 

Babcock, H. C. 

Babcock, Isabel 

Babcock, Wm. S. 

Badgley, 0. E 

Bailey, Mrs. L. A. 

Baizley, Minnie 

Bain bridge, Augusta C. . 

Baker, Mrs. F. E 

Baker, Orie 

Baker, Samuel D. 

Baker, Samuel D. 

Baker, W. H _->. 

Baldwin, F.D.__ _. 

Banks, George 

Banks, Henry H 

Banks, Miss Lizzie M. _. 

Barbour, Aaron C. 

Barbour, W. R. 

Barkley, J. G 

Barkley, Minnie A. 

Barnes, Eliza B. 

Barnes, Margaret S. 

Barry, Charlotte M 

Bassett, Jennie A. 

Bassett, Mary P. 

Bateman, J. K 

Bartholomew, Ella M. ». 

Beach, J. V. 

Beach, Sarah S. 

Beal, Charles R. 

Beamer, Emma 

Beck, Mrs. N. B 

Beckett, Laura E. 

Beebe, Sarah M. 

Beggs, J. 

Belcher, Miss Mary S. _. 
Bell, J. E. S 



September 19 

June 29 

.May 23 

March 12 

July 10 

April 24 

August 13 

.__ October 15 

March 13 

May 17 

August 29 

June 12 

.- January 27 

April 23 

... October 23 
.--January 19 

July 11 

June 8 

October 7 

. December 31 

August 5 

March 18 

March 22 

March 20 

June 11 

July 10 

April 7 



._- October 15 

March 22 

July 3 

.— October 10 
.__ January 7 

June 29 

July 9 

April 21 

July 15 

June 9 

-September 23 

August 28 

. December 21 

July 11 

April 22 

August 27 

. December 31 
._ -February 6 
._ December 5 
._ January 11 
._ January 22 

August 30 

.September 29 

July 12 

.November 15 
.-February 20 

August 25 

.-- January 1 

March 5 

.September 27 
.September 25 
.-- January 3 

June 5 

June 5 

Julyl 

.-November 1 

June 17 

April 16 

March 1 



, 1884. 
,1880. 
, 1684. 
,1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1884. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1885. 
,1881. 
, 1 880. 
,1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1885. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1885. 
,1884. 
, 1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1884. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
,•1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1884. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1884. 
, 1885. 
, 1883. 
,1884. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1884. 
, 1882. 
, 1885. 
, 1883. 
, 1885. 
,1880. 
, 1885. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1882. 
, 1885. 
,1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1885. 
,1883. 
, 1885. 
, 1883. 
, 1884. 
, 1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1885. 
, 1883. 
,1884. 
, 1885. 
, 1885. 
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Names. 



Expires. 



Bellinger, Mary. 

Bennett, Miss E. 

Bennett, Flora 

Bennison, Miss Lizzie 

Benson, Annie E. 

Benson, Lizzie 

Bentley, Miss L. E 

Berry, I. E 

Berry, Jaraes H. 

Bertolet, Albert 

Betancue, Lizzie 

Betts, Mrs. E. J 

Beun, Bacbel R. 

Bevington, Mrs. Lizzie M.. 

Bicknell, Bertha W 

Biggs, Thomas 

Bightmire, S. A. 

Bills, Miss Rebecca A. __^. 

Bills, Mrs. R. H. 

Bird, Miss Mary 

Birdsall, Rebecca B. 

Bishop, Miss C. M. 

Blackman, J. D, 

Blackner, Frank 

Blackstaff, M. E. D 

Blaisdell, Sabine W 

Blakely, James 0. 

Blan<;hard, J. E 

Bloomer, A. C. 

Bolt, Miss Lizzie E. 

Boardman, C. F. 

Boardman, 0. F. 

Bodkin, John J. 

Boniface, Miss Sarah 

Bonnard, Eureka A. 

Bonner, Mrs. W. G 

Boschen, Seraphine 

Bowman, Levi 

Bowse, Ellen F 

Boyden, Edgar A. 

Boyle, Mary 

Boyle, Sarah J 

Boy ers, Gary Lee 

Boynton, J. C , 

Bovnton, S. S. 

Boynton, Kate 

Bradshaw, J. 

Bragg, Lizzie 

Bragg, Miss M. J. 

Bradbury, Miss V. E 

Braddock, D. W 

Bradley, Mrs. E. P 

Bradner, Nettie F. 

Braner, W. F _.. 

Bradshaw, W. R 

Bramlett, R. H. 

Bray, W. F 

Brigham, Fannie E. 

Brier, Mary 

Bradbent, E 

Britton, Silas W 

Brogan, Mrs. J. B. 

Brophy, M 

Brooks, Elisha 

Brooke, Henry C. 



—November 16 

July 13 

January 1 

—September 19 
--November 24 
—September 19 

January 14 

January 11 

Julys 

September 4 

— December 13 

May 14 

July 11 

- Julyl 

January 17 

June 27 

--September 22 

May 29 

February 1 

— December 24 

March 11 

May 14 

September 6 

_ -September 26 

August 26 

January 1 

.-September 21 

June 29 

November 7 

May 14 

January 1 

August 22 

June 21 

—September 19 

..-May 18 

January 7 

-July 18 

June 7 

—November 24 

June 22 

June 7 

March 18 

— -February 27 
.-September 26 

March 18 

May 31 

.-September 29 
.-September 23 
—-February 19 

July 17 

October 16 

.-November 15 

January 6 

January 6 

July 10 

September 4 

June 5 

July 8 

._ May 29 

July 10 

August 13 

—July 31 

May 22 

July 27 

March 26 



1882. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1879. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1880. 
1881. 
1885. 
1885. 
.1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1880. 
1885. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1881. 
1885. 
1885. 
1880. 
1886. 
1884. 
1881. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1885. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1885. 
1884. 
1880. 
1882. 
1885. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Brooks, E. R. 

Brothers, George A. 

Bruch, Lewis 

Brunsley, Miss M. I.__, 

Brown, B. L 

Brown, Chas. W. 

Brown, Geo. J. 

Brown, J. B 

Brown, L. L 

Brown, W. H 

Buckman, Miss C. T, _ 

Bugbey, Mrs. B. N 

Bulfineh, Stephen A. _ 

Bull, MaryD 

Bunnell, Mrs. Alice 

Burch, Samuel N. 

Burge, Miss Jennie 

Burke, Jennie 

Burke, Miss M. J. 

Burnett, Albert 

Burnett, John H. 

Bush, Mrs. E. A 

Bush, Solomon 

Burt, Augustus R 

Burt, Minnie Clara 

Butler, A. D 

Butler, K. D 

Butler, Orpha 

Butterfield, S. A 

Buzzo, Mrs. M. J. 

Byrod, Sarah 

Caldwell, Mrs. M. E. . 

Call, Martha C. 

Callahan, Mary E 

Campbell, Amelia E.-_ 

Campbell, Amy T 

Campbell, E.S 

Campbell, Ruth G. 

Carithers, Eli 

Carlisle, Mrs. E. M 

Carlisle, Mrs. M. A. _.. 

Carniichael, P. J 

Carpenter, Mary E. 

Carr, Francis 

Carr. J. E 

Carter, Miss Elma 

Carter, Miss Louisa 

Carusi, Samuel P. 

Carver, H. E. 

Case, E. L. 

Casterlin, J. B. 

Casterlin, Mrs. M. A. _ 

Cate, Horatio W. 

Chadwick, A. M. 

Chandler, Ella 

Chamberlain, Anna E. 

Chapin, F.W... 

Chase, Hattie A. 

Child, Helen. 

Chestnut, J. G. 

Chestnutwood, Lizzie _ 

Chi Ids, Augusta C. 

Childs, KateB 

Chipman, L. J 

Chrisman, W. S 



July 10 

June 29 

March 27 

April 10 

.November 24 

April 22 

._ December 5 
-__ January 10 

June 29 

.-September 3 

August 10 

Marcli 24 

June 21 

_. -January 14 

April 6 

May 14 

May 29 

-September 30 
.-November 6 

March 14 

March 15 

-September 22 
.September 29 

May 23 

.--February 8 
- December 31 

March 10 

June 20 

January 1 

August 30 

January 1 

.November 24 

September 16 

.November 24 

March 26 

March 13 

March 20 

-July 9 

July 1 

October 4 

.September 24 
-November 24 

-May 29 

.September 29 
.November 26 

July 15 

April 6 



.November 24 

August 31 

May 20 

.— October 30 
— October 30 
... October 20 

June 8 

July 5 

..February 22 
. December 30 

August 5 

... October 23 
..September 4 
..February 28 

August 5 

July 31 

January 1 

. -September 4 



1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1880. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1882. 
1882. 
1885. 
1886. 
1881. 
1882. 
1884. 
1885. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1883. 
1885. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1883. 
1884. 
1830. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1885. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1885. 



19* 
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Educational Diplouas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Church, W.S 

Ciprico, Anita C. 

Clark, Ella A 

Clark, Mrs. S. A. 

Clawson, William F.- 
Clayton, Mrs. L. A.__ 

Clement, C. H 

Clements, Charles C.- 
Clifford, Carrie 

Clow, Miss Emelia 

Clow, Miss Mary B. _ 

Coburn, L. F 

Code, Mrs. E. S 

Colby, Julia E 

Colby, Mary A. 

Colby, PhebeS 

Cole, Miss Emma F. _ 

Cole, Miss Marie 

Collier, Mrs. J. W 

Coleman, Charles, Jr. 
Coleman, Mrs. D. M. 

Collins, Mrs. C. R 

Congdon, James S. 

Conrad, C. C 

Conrad, F. W. 

Con vis, "Mrs. M. E.__ 

Conroy, Ellen A. 

Cooper, Miss A. A 

Cooper, Calvin A 

Cooper, Miss S. V 

Cornelius, Miss L. E.. 

Cory, Miss A. A. 

Cory, Miss Nellie 

Coulter, A. H 

Courter, Henry F. 

Covilland, Charles J. 

Cox, Kate M. 

Cox, Mary A. 

Cox, B. B 

Craddock, Sarah E 

Crane, Amanda 

Crane, Ellis T 

Crane, George 

Cranz, Sophia 

Crawford, Alonzo 

Cressy, W. E. 

Criehton, Mrs. A. M._ 



Crittenden, J. L. 
Cromwell, James G. . 

Crook, W.C 

Cromwell, C. H 

Crotters. Margaret I.. 
Crumrine, Harrison.. 

Cummings, E. C. 

Curragh, J. M. 

Curran, Ceclina 

Curran, Mrs. M. K... 
Currier, Adelinie S._. 
Currier, Mrs. M. H._. 

Curtis, H.C 

Curtis, L. F. 

Darby, R. R 

Darke, F. E 

Darling, Cora E. 

Dascumb, Charles __. 
Dashields, Fred. S. _. 



June 2, 1885. 

_ —February 8, 1881. 
___ February 2, 1884. 
.-February 19, 1885. 

May 17, 1883. 

June 17, 1884. 

March 13, 1885. 

April 23, 1885. 

-September 19, 1885. 
—February 1, 1884. 

— February 1, 1884. 
__ December 9, 1884. 

August 15, 1885. 

-July 10,1882. 

— October 23, 1881. 

June 2, 1885. 

.-November 1, 1884. 
.-Februarv 19, 1885. 

-July 19,1883. 

August 26, 1884. 

January 1, 1883. 

July 9,1885. 

.-.January 18, 1882. 

March 18, 1882. 

July 17,1883. 

August 13, 1883. 

January 1, 1883. 

August 7, 1881. 

July 1, 1884. 

June 16, 1883. 

.-Februarv 18,1884. 

Aprii 10,1881. 

.November 14, 1884. 
---January 11, 1884. 

April 2, 1885. 

March 11, 1885. 

January 1, 1882. 

.September 24, 1883. 
.-February 13, 1884. 

July 8, 1884. 

.September 22, 1881. 

May 7,1883. 

.-November 7, 1880. 
.November 24, 1883. 

May 7, 1885. 

.September 26, 1883. 
—January 28, 1882. 

June 7, 1884. 

. December 31, 1883. 
.December 31, 1884. 

July 9, 1885. 

._ December 5, 1880. 
. December 13, 1884. 
.November 24, 1883. 

July 18,1880. 

... October 26, 1882. 
.November 24, 1883. 

July 1, 1885. 

July 31, 1884. 

March 13, 1883. 

...January 21, 1884. 

July 15, 1884. 

July 15, 1884. 

August 18, 1885. 

.November 15, 1881. 
July 15, 18'84. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Davidson, J. M 

Davidson, Nannie S. 

Davidson, R. P. 

Davidson, W. W 

Davis, A. G. W 

Davis, E. W 

Davis, Jennie E. 

Davis, N. W._-_ 

Day, Francis M 

Deakin, Wni. J. 

Delay, D. J. 

De Lancie, Hichard 

Dennis, L. M. 

De Pencier, S. T 

Denure, D. D 

Denic, Ruth M. 

Derrick, Ruth M 

Deuel, Mrs. Hattie S 

Dickinson, Marie 

Dickson, James M. 

Dillon, Miss Maggie 

Dixon, Alfred 

Dixon, Bessie 

Dixon, Mrs. Regina M. 
Donnelly, Miss M. E. __ 

Doty, James 

Doyle, Irene 

Drake, Chas. M 

Drake, Elmer 

Driscoll, Josie 

DuBois, 0. G. 

DuBois, John B . 

Dudley, Alice J 

Duenkel, Wm. 

Duggan, Amelia 

Dunbar, Annie S. 

Duncan, Annie 

Duncan, Elizabeth 

Dunham, C. F 

Earle, Miss C. B 

Eastin, A 

Eddy, John M. 

Edwards, D. K. 

Edwards, W. H 

Elder, J. C 

Elkins, Achaia 

Elliott, Ella J 

Elliott, Kate___ 

Elliott, Mary E 

Ellis, Carrie M. 

Ellis, J. W 

Emery, Cordelia 

England, Miss Basha __ 

Ennis, Chas. 

Ennis, Chas. 

Entrican, Mrs. Annette 

Evans, Miss M. A. 

Fablingcr, James 

Fahey, Maggie 

Fairchild, Hattie E 

Farmer, Fannie 

Farrell, Aggie 

Faulkner, James 

Fay, Alvin 

Fay, Mrs. Ella E 

Fellers, Lorenzo 



..September 9 
.September 22 
.September 27 

July 11 

-September 22 

June 5 

.September 24 

July 14 

.__ February 6 

. July 21 

March 26 

July 3 



March 20 

June 17 

May 31 

.September 11 
.September 19 

_May 21 

. December 31 
-November 24 
.September 19 

October 1 

July 10 

July 15 

Julv 17 

July 2 

-July 20 

.September 22 
.-_ January 1 
. December 18 

June 8 

June 27 

April 2 

_July 18 

June 22 

.--January 10 
.--January 26 

Januarv 7 

July 6 

April 2 

.__ January 11 
.--January 14 

October 5 

.__ February 8 

June 6 

June 16 

July 10 

May 4 

April 10 

.— October 10 

July 9 

-June 29 

June 7 

.--January 17 

January 1 

.--February 1 

April 30 

July 9 

June 4 

.-February 25 

March 15 

July 17 

.September 29 

May 14 

July 15 

January 4 



1884. 
1881. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1881. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1884. 
1880. 
1885. 
1880. 
1885. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1881. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Fay, Miss Mary A. 

Felts, J. M 

Fennel], Miss Lizzie E. __ 

Fink, Miss A. P 

Finley, S. J 

Fiske, Harry W 

Fitzsimmons, Miss Kate. 

Flint, Atkinson T. ,_. 

Floyd, Enos F 

Floyd, Mary E. 

Fogg, Miss Belle 

Folger, Sarah J. 

Ford, Ella M 

Ford, H.W 

Ford, James A 

Ford, Plin _.._ 

Foss. B. R !___ 

Foss, William F. F 

Fouche, Eliza P 

Fowler, B. F 

Fowler, Foland P 

Freeman, G. N. 

French, Sarah T. 

Fuller, Mary L 

Furlong, Robert 

Gabriel, Mi-s. C. E. 

Gage, Lewis Cass 

Galbrath, W. H 

Gallagher, Gertrude 

Gallagher, Maggie 

Gallagher, William 

Galusha, N. H 

Gamble, John 

Gamble, John A. 

Gardner, Mrs. Maggie 

Garlick, J. P. 

Garrison, Gazena A. 

Garton, Manetta 

Garvin, Ora 

Garwood, Sarah E 

Gates, Sophia B 

Garvin, Paul A 

Geer, Emily F 

Germain, Sallie 

Gesford,H. C 

Gilbertson, Abbie 

Gilman, Martha A 

Gilson, J, C. 

Glidden, R. J 

Godfrey, Grove K 

Goin, J. W. 

Goin, Thomas J. 

Goldsmith, Esther 

Goodcell,!!. J., Jr. 

Goodcell, Mrs. Minnie A. 

Goodell, George 

Goodell, Wm 

Goodspeed, T. V 

Gorman, Mrs. J. B. 

Goucher, G. G. 

Gould, Jennie C. 

Gourley, Jennie A. 

Goustiaux, Albertine 

Gower, Mary L. 

Gracey, Robert 

Graham, Miss E. E. V. .__ 



June 9 

--September 1 

-May 10 

---January 27 

April 9 

July 25 

June 9 

Octobers 

March 18 

-June 24 

May 29 

January 1 

-July 30 

_„ October 19 

March 4 

July 30 

July 10 

July 10 

June 27 

May 17 

April 3 

August 29 

April 30 

January 8 

March 13 

-__ January 17 
.September 21 

January 29 

August 10 

August 26 

June 30 

July 18 

June 7 

March 26 

-September 29 

April 10 

July 10 

July 9 

. -February 1 2 
.--January 27 

-July 10 

March 18 

June 7 

January 1 

-November 18 

August 4 

-November 15 

January 1 

January 1 

.-November 9 

— October 19 

July 13 

March 20 

January 1 

March 25 

.September 11 

July 1 

May 17 

July 5 

— October 23 

June 7 

.- January 17 
.-February 18 
._ January 23 

May 4 

May 17 



885. 
1883. 
;885. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 
1885. 
[880. 

882. 
1884. 
1885. 
1883. 
1885. 
1S84. 
1884. 
1885. 
1882. 
[882. 
[883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
[885. 
1884. 
1881. 
[880. 
1883. 
[885. 
1884. 
.884.- 

885. 
1884. 

884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1880. 
1880. 
1885. 
[885. 
[884. 
1882. 
[882. 

881. 
[884. 
[884. 

882. 
[881. 

883. 
[882. 
1882. 

884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
.884. 
1885. 
[885. 
[885. 
[884. 
[881. 
[884. 

883. 
1884. 

885. 
[884. 
[885. 



1 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Grainger, W. C. 

Graney, Miss M. M. , 

Grant, Helen A. - 

Gray, Annie L. 

Graves, 0. E. 

Gray,S. P 

Greathead, Mrs. Estelle _. 

Gregg, M'ss Alice 

Green, Mrs. A. H 

Green, Katie A. H. 

Greenwood, Lula E. 

Greer, Miss C. E 

Griffin, Martha E. 

Griffin, Emma 

Griffin, Ohas. R. 

Griffin, Miss R. E 

Grigsby, Phebe P. 

Grumsky, Miss Lottie 

Gurney, Benjamin 

Hagar, Chas. R 

Hagen, Louisa 

Hagerman, A. B 

Hail, Felix G.. — . 

Haislip, C. C. 

Haislip, Benj. F. 

Haley, W.S 

Hall, Miss Alice J. 

Hall, Mrs. E . 

Hall, Mrs. F. M 

Hall, Maggie J. 

Hall, Mrs. Mary C 

Hamiil, Amelia 

Hamilton, Hiram 

Hamilton, Hiram M. 

Hamilton, Mrs. M. J. 

Hamilton, James T. 

Hamilton, Mrs. W. H. H. 

Hamilton, W. J. 

Hammond, Hulda A. 

Hammond, W. H. 

Handsaker, J. T 

Hankenson, John B. R._. 

Hanna, Ross 

Hapo;ood, Emma 

Hardy, Irene 

Hare, Miss P'annie 

Harrington, Maggie J. __. 

Harris, Dora B. 

Harris, Ella A 

Harrison, Miss Ella 

Hart, Mrs. Etta 

Hart, J. E 

Hart. Mrs. Mary C 

Hartley, G.P 

Hart, Miss Pauline 

Hartley, Mrs. J. E. 

Hartley, Mrs. Marie D. _. 

Hartman, Minnie 

Hartmeyer, Mrs. S. L. 

Hartson, D. H 

Hartson, lola 8. .r 

Harvey, Olever T. .'_„ 

Hatch, E. Plprence 

Hatch, J. L. 

Hattin, Mr?. Chas. E 

Hauck, Julia L 



.November 27 
May 29 

. December 13 
May 31 

-July 8 

January 1 

.-February 27 
.September 29 
... October 31 
.November 15 
.-November 8 
. December 13 
.-September 1 
July 1 



June 21 

.-February 23 

August 31 

.-Februarv 26 

June 7 

July 11 

January 1 

March 22 

July 22 

August 10 

June 7 

June 22 

May 21 

-September 11 
.--February 8 

June 27 

March 4 

March 18 

June 7 

.-November 7 
.September 27 
Januarv 1 

- December 13 

May 14 

March 20 

May 1 

.-September 4 

June 17 

.-September 3 

April 4 

June 8 

— October 29 
.September 25 
.__ October 26 

August 2 

--July 2 

.-September 8 

July 15 

March 27 

June 7 

April 16 

August 20 

July 9 

August 10 

January 1 

. December 31 

August 31 

March 18 

April 4 

.-February 10 
.--January 27 
.September 25 



1883. 
1885. 
1879. 
1881. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1882. 
1879. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1881. 
1880. 
1884. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1885. 
1882. 
1879. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
188.3. 
1880. 
1883. 
1884. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Havens, Carrie 

Hawkins, J. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Mary 

Hawks, Carrie M. 

Hawks, Emma L. 

Hawley, Mrs. Anna 

Hawley, Elizabeth 

Hayburn, Annie M. * 

Hayraan, John 

Hazen, P. J. 

Heard, Jennie 

Heard, Sue V 

Heath, Alice ^ 

Heath, Henry C. 

Heaton, Mary C. 

Heckman, H. H 

Hemenway, Maria M 

Henderson, Miss M. J. 

Henderson, W. H. 

Heney, Miss Julia A. 

vHeuley, Clara 

Herman, Miss Theresa 

HeVrod, Wm. 

Henning, David F 

Hiatt, Pleasant 

Hickman, J. B. 

Higgins, B. F 

Hill, E. H 

Hills, Alfred F 

Hilton, Emily H 

Hilton, Sophia 

Hinckley, Almira C. 

Hines, Gideon D 

Hinkley, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hinton, J. M. 

Hitchcock, Leroy B. 

Hixon, Geo. C. 

Hobbs, W. H 

Hochheimer, Miss Etta 

Hodgkins, Mary A. 

Holbrook, Edw 

Holbrook, Miss Nellie 

Holmes, Ada M 

Holmes, M. D 

Holman, Laura 

Holton, Abba L. 

Hopkins, Anna 

Hopkins, Miss Lizzie 

Hopkins, Kate E 

Horn, Miss Laura 1 

Horton, George Wallace 

Houchins,^ Samuel 

Housh, William H 

Howard, Benjamin F I 

Howard, William B 

Howe, Miss M. K. . j.. 

Howe, A. J. 

Howe, Newton P. 

Howe, Mrs. M. R 

Howell, Mark 

Hoyt, Mrs. H. E . 

Hull, Clinton F 

Humphrey, Edward C 

Hunt, B. E 

Hunt, Mrs. E. G 

Hunt, Mrs. M. C. 



July 10 

June 27 

.September 19 
._ December 5 

June 30 

.July 1 



...August 10 
.-_ March 18 
.September 3 
.November 7 
— October 17 
.._- April 17 

June 21 

.-_ March 20 
April 4 



March 18 

June 17 

August 26 

July 28 

._- October 23 
.__ January 11 

May 29 

July 25 

.September 26 

March 24 

October 4 

March 26 

..__ March 13 
.-September 4 
.November 24 

April 6 

.-February 23 

July 25 

March 26 

July 10 

June 29 

. February 8 

._. Januarv 23 

May 4 

.-.-.-May 10 

January 1 

July 15 

June 21 

July 10 

1 June 7 

May 2 

January 1 

January 11 

.--January 11 
..-January 22 

January 1 

.September 23 

April 30 

March 12 

.November 15 
.September 11 
.-September 3 
.December 31 
-September 11 

. July 2 

July 18 

August 13 

August 16 

June 27 

--_ February 1 
May 11 



1882. 
1880. 
1885. 
1880. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1884. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1880. 
1884. 
1885. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1882. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1884. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1882. 
1885. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1880. 
1885. 
1883. 



i 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Hunter, John 

Hurley, Kate E 

Hutchinson, Sarah A.__- 
Hutton, Mrs. Julia A.__. 

Ingham, Oscar S 

Ingraham, Duncan J._.. 

Inskip, r. S. 

Isrnan, S. G 

Ivancovich, Nellie R. J.. 

Jackman, Ann M. 

Jacobs, Rebecca 

James, Mrs. L. J. 

Jamison, J. H. S. 

Jauvier, A. E. 

Jefferson, Miss Dora M.. 

Jenks, David W 

Jewett, Fidelia 

Johnson, G. N. 

Johnson, G. W. 

Johnson, J. W. 

Johnson, J. G. 

Johnson, Julian W. 

Johnson, Clara M. 

Jones, Mrs. C. B. 

Jones, Sarah M 

Jordan, Maggie L 

K^ne, Richard 

Kaplan, Marie E. 

Kean, G. A 

Kennedy, John 

Kearney, Arthur 

Keegan, Mary A. 

Kellogg, Adelbert E 

Kellogg, Franklin E. __. 

Kelly, Alice A 

Kelly, Mrs. L 

Kelly, Miss Susie E 

Kelso, Tuella 

Kelton, Mary A 

Kendall, Mrs. C. A 

Kendall, Marion A 

Kendall, Sylvia A. 

Kennedy, Gano 

Kennedy, J. F 

Kennedy, T. E 

Kennedy, Neil 

Kenniston, Charles M... 

Kerraode, William 

Kent, Isabella 

Kent, M. F 

Keran, A. P 

Keran, J. N. 

Kerr, A. W 

Kidd, Grace E 

Kidder, Mrs. Sophia 

Kilpatrick, E. C 

Kimball, C. A. 

King, C. A. 

Kiukade, Letitia 

Kington, William A.__. 
Kingman, Mrs. M. V._-. 

Kinsey, C. C 

Kirk, T.J 

Kirkland, Cordelia 

Klink, John F 

Klink, Jennie S. 



18 
24 



July 2 

June 20 

July 15 

June 10 

.__ February 5 

December 31 

.November 24 

.— -March 30 

July 23 

.--February 2 

July 21 

March 20 

.September 22 

July 27 

.__ October 19 

April 10 

.December 13 
.December 

March 

August 29 

June 2 

June 21 

March 13 

March 12 

May 5 

January 1 

Januarv 1 

July*31 

.-September 3 
.September 23 

May 17 

April 10 

July 18 

.September 26 

July 1 

June 9 

May 11 

.__ January 27 

June 27 

.__ October 14 

May 17 

October 3 

July 9 

.__ October 17 
.-February 14 

June 22 

January 1 

June 2 

.-February 20 

March 13 

March 27 

March 27 

August 16 

July 14 

.-December 3 
.November 20 

April 10 

May 23 



August 7 

.---January 4 
.September 22 

October 2 

Jl^une 17 

January 1 

August 7 

July 17 



1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1882. 
1884. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1881. 
1882. 
1885. 
1885. 
1883. 
1884. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1885. 
1880. 
1885. 
1880. 
1883. 
1884. 
1882. 
1885. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1884. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1884. 
1882. 
1881. 
1885. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Knight, D. S 

Knowlton, Miss L. M. 

Labonta, Alice L. 

Lafferty, J, N. 

Lanfranohi, Mrs. C. 

Laird, Maria E. 

Lambert, Daniel 

Lande, Miss Josephine 

Langan, George 

Larevv, Peter 

Larkins, E. 

Larue, W. H. 

Leach, Mira 

Leary, Bell S. 

Leppien, Dora 

Le Fevre, J. P 

Leffler, Lizzie M. 

Leggett, Miss Kate 

Lehan, M. S 

Lewis, J. S. 

Lichtenthaler, Miss M. 

Lighte, Pauline S 

Lindberg, Miss E. M 

Lindsay, C. 

Lindsay, Mrs. M. A. 

Linscott, John W. 

Lipman, Miss M. E. 

Lippman,Miss M 

Lipowitz. Max 

Little, Mary 

Littlejohn, B 

Llovd, D. M 

Lloyd, Julius S 

Lloyd, Mary A. 

Loofbourrow, Elias 

Lohmiller, Chas. A. 

London, J __. 

Loring, Martha W. 1_. 

Lovett, W. B 

Lowe, Mrs. A. 

Lowe, Sarah 

Lowe, Mrs. Emma F 

Lowry, Hiram N 

Lowell, J. M. 

Ludlum. Evelyn M 

Lynch, Ida M 

Lynch, Tillie S 

Lynch, W. F. B. 

Lym, Timothy J 

Lyon, Timothy J. 

Lyser, Albert 

Lytle, Cinda ■. 

Mack, George F 

Macintire, W. E 

Madden, Agnes G. 

Maddux, Mary 

Maguire, Louisa 

Manly, G.B. 

Mann, Mrs. S. J 

Manzer, John 

Marcus, Mrs. E. C. 

Markham, Chas. 

Martin, A. F. 

Martin, Miss E. J. 

Martin, Edith J. 

Martin, Mrs. Fannie M. G. 



.--September 3, 1884. 
-September 26, 1885. 
.__- October 24, 1884. 

June 27, 1880. 

-November 24, 1883. 

August 10, 1884. 

March 18,1882. 

August 8, 1884. 

January I, 1882. 

May 21,1885. 

May 29, 1885. 

.--September 4, 1884. 

January 1, 1882. 

July 31,1885. 

.-September 24,1883. 

July 3,1884. 

.- May 29,1885. 

March 29, 1 885. 

January 4,1884. 

..-February 12, 1885. 

June 8,1884. 

August 8,1884. 

___July 27, 1885. 

July 24, 1884. 

June 13, 1883. 

.-September 23, 1883. 
._ -September 3, 1884. 

October 5, 1884. 

August 29, 1880. 

July 10,1882. 

.--December 5, 1880. 
.-September 29, 1885. 

February 4,1884. 

.-September 22, 1882. 

March 18,1882. 

May 14,1885. 

-September 22, 1881. 
.-—January 11, 1884. 

June 22, 1884. 

May 11,1883. 

January 13, 1883. 

July 1,1885. 

.-September 10, 1885. 

July 2, 1884. 

..November 15, 1881. 

July 5,1883. 

.. December 13, 1879. 

June 4, 1881. 

--September 19, 1885. 
.-September 19. 1885. 
..--February 19, 1880. 

May 29, 1885. 

July 31, 1884. 

__ December 12, 1883. 

July 11,1885. 

—September 21,1883. 

April 26, 1883. 

July 11, 1885. 

--February 11,1884. 

July 14, 1885. 

July 23,1884. 

. October 10, 1882. 

May 11, 1884. 

..JulvlO, 1882. 

March 25,1884. 

May 29, 1885. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Martin, James M. 

Martin, Miss Julia 

Martin, Jame^ S 

Martling, James A. 

Marston, C. E 

Marvin, Miss A 

Mason, W. H. 

Matlick, I. N. 

Mathews, Mary 

Mathews, Mrs. M. E 

Maxwell, Walter '. 

Mavhew, Mrs. H. A. 

McAllister, F. H 

McArthur, A. W 

McBrown, Alva 

McCabe, Edward B. 

McCaun, Maria E. 

McCarthy, Thos 

McClanahan, Mrs. R. 

McCleery, Lizzie 

McClenahan, D. A 

McClymonds, J. W 

McConnell, Harriet 

McCourt, James 

McCowan, Mrs. M. E. P. 

McCroskey, R. C 

McCuUoch, Mrs. H. E... 

McDermott, Annie 

McDonald, Mrs. J. 

McDonald, J. J. 

McDonald, Kate 

McDonald. W. P. 

McDowell, T. K. 

McEwen, John 

McFadden, Miss Katie ._ 

McFadden, John 

McGowan, Patrick H. __ 

McHugh, Peter 

Mclndoe, Miss C. 

McKean, Lottie 

McKean, W. G. _. 

McKillop, A. 

McKown, Mrs. M. E 

McKusick, H. P 

McMenomy, Jennie H. _ 

McMillan, W.J 

McMullan, J. G. _ 

McNamer, J. P. 

McPhail, J. S 

McPhee, Dougald A. 

McPherson, Stephen 

McPherson, Mrs. S. W. _ 

McPherson, W. G 

Meagher, John F. 

Meek, Annie P. 

Megahan, Ambrose 

Meginity, Mary P. 

Melrose, Mary H. C 

Menges, Carrie A 

Meredith, C. T 

Merrill, Ida M __ 

Merritt, Julia E. 

Mervin, Charles E 

Metcalf, Mary F 

Metzgar, J. E 



January 4 

.-, July 9 

July 2 

May 29 

July 

June'27 

.-November 7 
. December 29 
.November 20 

August 29 

March 16 

_>_ January 23 
. December 12 
---January 26 
--February 12 

April 12 

March 5 

July 22 

__- January 23 

January 1 

. December 31 

July 24 

-November 14 
.September 14 
-September 26 

June 13 

July 11 

August 30 

March 24 

March 13 

March 18 

.--January 22 

October 8 

July 10 

- December 23 
. December 18 

March 24 

July 10 

--September 3 

August 29 

.-November 1 
June 8 

— October 23 
-September 22 
.„ October 12 
.November 26 
. December 23 

March 26 

January 1 

July 1 

January 1 

April 17 

June 8 

April 10 

June 2 

.September 19 

August 20 

July 6 

Mav 11 

March 29 

January 1 

March 24 

July 18 

.-February 19 
March 10 



,1881. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1884. 
,1884. 
, 1880. 
, 1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1880. 
,1885. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1883. 
,1885. 
,1885. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
,1885. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
,1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1884. 
,1885. 
,1880. 
,1881. 
, 1882. 
,1880. 
, 1884. 
, 1882. 
,1884. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1884. 
,1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1884. 
, 1881. 
,1881. 
, 1884. 
, 18S4. 
, 1884. 
, 1885. 
,1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
,^883. 
,1884. 
,1880. 
, 1885. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
, 1884. 
,1884. 
, 1885. 
,1882. 
,1880. 
,1884. 
, 1884. 
, 1885. 



20« 
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Educational Diplomas — Ck>ntinued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Michener, Mrs. M. E. 

Miles, Mrs. R. A., 

Miles, Mi-s. S. A 

Miller, Mrs. E. K.__ _ _ _ 

Miller, Emma J. 

Miller, Mrs. Isabella 

Miller, John H, 

Miller, Sarah E _ 

Millington, Mrs. M. A. H. 

Mills, Miss Alice i 

Mills, Myron 

Minta, Wesley 

Mitchell, Katie 

Montgomery, A. C. 

Montgomery, A. S >.. 

Morford, N. A .' 

Morgan, H. J. 

Morgan, Richard 

Morgan, Rose E. 

Moore, Ira 

Moore, Mrs. M, E. 

Morris, Matilda P. 

Moroney, Mary E. . 

Morton, Mrs. S. E. 

Mott, Mrs. Mary 

Mower, Edith 

Murdoch, Miss Ella : 

Murdoch, Miss M. E 

Mullins, Miss H. 

Mumford, Mrs. M. E 

Munson, Mrs. J 

Murnan, John T , 

Murphy, Annie L 

Murphy, C. H 

Murray, Cecil A. , 

Murray, Maggie 

Muth, Miss Hattie 

Nattinger, Mrs. A. G. 

Neal, Robert J. 

Neill, M. A. 

Nelson, Mifs Lucy S. 

Newberry, Hattie K. 

Newcomer, Jacob ._. 

Newell, E.C _ 

Nichols, Miss F. A. E ._ 

Nickerson, W. A 

Nolan, M. J. 

Norman, L. ^. 

Norris, Laura B. 

Norton, Henry B. u 

Norvell, Joseph A 

O'Brien, Miss Kate 

O'Brien, Kate _ ._ _... 

Oglesby, Miss M. A. 

O'Laughlin, Nellie 

O'Leary, Kate R. 

Oliver, J. C 

Ownian, G, W. 

O'Neal, Miss J. H... 

O'Neil, J. G _ - 

O'Neil, Mary L. ._ _ 

Ormstrong, Flora S. 

Owen, Georgie 

Owen, Mrs. H. D. 

Owen, Miss Phebe 

Owen, Miss Susie 



January 1, 1882. 

--June 7, 1881. 

..Decembers, 1883. 
.September 26, 1884. 

January 7, 1883. 

March 30, 1884. 

Octobers, 1880. 

... October 23, 1881. 
.September 25, 1883. 
.-February 13, 1884. 

April 23, 1883. 

..November 7, 1880. 

-May 7, 1885. 

..September 6, 1883. 

May 17, 1881. 

March 18, 1882. 

June 17, 1884. 

August 7. 1881. 

July 10,1882. 

.November 10, 1882. 
.-November 1, 1881. 

-May 2, 1884. 

March 4, 1884. 

April 30,1885. 

July 22, 1884. 

January 1, 1883. 

._ June 7, 1884. 

April 30, 1885. 

July 10,1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

September 29, 1885. 

January 1, 1882. 

.November 24, 1883. 

August 31, 1883. 

October 9, 1884. 

June 16, 1883. 

July 19, 1885. 

._ May 7, 1885. 

July 2, 1884. 

April 22, 1882. 

June 9, 1885. 

.November 24, 1883. 
.-September 4, 1882. 
...January 22, 1885. 
...January 22, 1885. 
... October 11, 1882. 
... October 10, 1882. 

August?, 1881. 

April 2, 1882. 

March 12, 1885. 

March 18, 1882. 

August 26, 1882. 

.November 24, 1883. 
..February 19, 1884. 
.-November 7, 1880. 
..September 2, 1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

. December 11, 1884. 
... October 15, 1884. 
..February 27, 1884. 

October 4, 1884. 

March 24, 1880. 

January 4, 1881. 

April 30, 1885. 

.September 28, 1884. 
.September 28, 1884. 
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Educational Diplovas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Owen, Nellie M. 

Paden, R. A. 

Paine, Charles R 

Palmer, Miss R. M. 

Parker, Flora A 

Parker, James L. 

Patchett, Virginia 

Patterson, Miss E. 8.— 

Patton, Herbert 

Paul, Miss R. P 

Paulk, Charles C 

Peachy, Thomas Gr 

Peadry, Frank A. 

Pearce, Carrie 

Peck, Kate E. 

Pedler, F. A 

Pedlar, Miss F. A. 

Peiser, Betsy 

Pelham, Mrs. M. E. _- 

Pendegast, H. B. 

Perrigo, Mary J. 

Peterson, Miss Annie _ 

Pettit, E. T 

Peyton, Mrs. J. A. 

Phelps, N. S. 

Philbrook, Florence E. 

Philhrook, H. W 

Phillips, Anna M, 

Phillips, Hannah 

Phillijas, Josie 

Pitcher, Charlotte M. . 

Poage, John A. 

Poage, Mrs. Lelia 8. ._ 

Pollard, W. D 

Pond, Mrs. 0. H 

Porter, Miss Mary S._. 

Potter, Harriet 

Potter, Lela L. 

Powers, Talbot P 

Prag, Mary 

Pratt, A. L 

Pratt, Mary 

Pratt, Orson M. 

Pratt, Eunice C. 

Pray, Mattie J. 

Prewitt, James 

Price, Harrison 

Primm, F. P ._. 

Pringle, Miss Nellie -. 

Pyatt, Jennie 

Riandall, Mrs. A. H. 

Randolph, Lucy A. _.>_ 

Raney, Oren N. 

Raney, Sheldon 

Rattan, V. 

Rave, Martha 

Raven, Mary H 

Raymond, Helen A. ., 

Raymond, Mary J. 

Ready, R. W 

Reavis, Walter ficott ._ 
Red way, Jacques W.__ 

Reed, Dayton A. 

Reed, Mrs. MaryF. 

Ren fro, Lewis C. 

Rees, Alma 



June 14, 

.-.^.- April 9, 

March 10, 

June 27, 

-September 22, 

June 27, 

. December 31, 
._- January 31, 

August 11, 

August 18, 

May 17, 

-July 18, 

October 3, 

August 7, 

...January 22, 

March 13, 

._ December 1, 
.Kovetnber 30, 
. December 12, 
..-^January 4, 
..February 13, 

May 7, 

...February 6, 
...February 2, 

July 9, 

..February* 28, 
.. January 23, 
.Septetnber 24, 

August 8, 

...January 25, 
...January 26, 

July 9, 

July 9, 

June 30, 

August 26, 

-July 12, 

January 7, 

May 17, 

January 1, 

... October 17, 
-September 29, 
... October 17, 

June 7, 

August 13, 

-September 29, 

March 13, 

July 10, 

October 1, 

... January 11, 

May 7, 

..February 20,. 

May 23, 

May 29, 

July 15, 

May 22, 

July 10, 

January 1, 

-September 24, 
-September 26, 

April 23, 

October 3, 

January 4, 

June, 1 1, 

July 22, 

August 29, 

July 1, 



882. 

885. 

885. 

880. 

881. 

880. 

883. 

883. 

885. 

885. 

885. 

880. 

880. 

881. 

885. 

881. 

883. 

884. 

884. 

881. 

884. 

885. 

884. 

884. 

885. 

885.. 

885. 

882. 

884. 

885. 

882, 

884. 

884. 

885. 

885. 

884. 

883. 

885. 

882. 

880. 

882. 

880. 

883. 

883. 

885. 

883. 

882. 

883. 

885. 

882. 

883. 

884. 

885. 

884. 

880. 

882. 

883. 

884. 

885. 

885. 

880. 

881. 

883. 

884. 

880. 

885. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Rice, George 

Richmond, H. H. 

Righter, F. M 

Riley, Ella 

Rise, Mrs. M. E 

Ritter, C. M 

Rivers, Edith 

Roach, Mrs. Edith Z. 
Roberte, B. F 

Roberts, Lizzie 

Robinson, George E. _ 
Robertson, George B.- 
Robinson, Mrs. S. P.- 
Robinson, W. J. 

Root, Mattie E 

Root, Miss L. A. 

Root, Leilla A. 

Ross, Jane 

Rousseau, Lida 

Rowe, Lizzie A. 

Royall, J. P 

Royce, Ella J. 

Rubell, C. F 

Ruddock, J. C. 

Ruggs, E. L 

Russell, F. P 

Russell, Mrs. L. A 

Russell, Mary C. 

Rutherford, Mary A._ 

Ryder, Miss L. E. 

Said, Ella 

Salisbury, Mary A. J_ 

Sallinger, J. A 

Sanborn, Allan P. 

Sankey, Mary J. 

Sarvis, G. C 

Sanders, Samuel 

Savage, Myron H 

Savage, Nellie H. 

Saxe, Herman A. 

Saxton, Mary L 

Saxton, T. A. 

Scott, J. T 

Scott, Maggie K. 

Scott, S. A 

Seaman, E. W. 

Seavey,0. F 

Senger, Heinrich 

Seward, Charles 

Seward, Frank D 

Seward, R. V 

Seward,. Frank D. 

Sexton, Ella M 

Shaw, Annie J, 

Shaw, Sebastian 

Shaw, Theodore S 

Sherman, Ella J. 

Sherman, Miss M, F. 

Shinn, Charles H. 

Shirley, James W 

Shuck, L. M. 

Shuev, Sarah I. 

Sicka'll, M. T 

Silliman, C. H. 

Simnis, J. A 

Sisson, Caroline M... 



-September 23 

June 29 

.-.January 25 
.September 29 
._-Januar\ 14 

May 17 

June 7 

July 28 

March 13 

July 10 

June 17 

June 27 

January 1 

July 5 

July 11 

March 20 

Octobers 

June 30 

.-September 3 
.September 29 

March 13 

January 1 

Julv 9 

.„ October 23 

July 1 

July 11 

August 20 

June 22 

Julv 9 

August 29 

April 30 

.-November 7 
.-November 7 
.-December n 

July 18 

April 2 

March 13 

.-February 26 
.-February 26 
... October 23 

July 14 

March 13 

March 28 

April 16 

July 15 

...February 6 

May 

June 25 

June 8 

July 15 

.-December 18 

April 16 

March 18 

August 28 

April 3 

.November 24 

June 28 

.-February 19 

-May 29 

March 27 

March 23 

July 10 

January 1 

July'19 

August 20 

-September 24 



,1884. 
, 1884. 
,1882. 
, 1885. 
,1884. 
, 1885. 
,1884. 
, 1885. 
,1883; 
, 1882. 
,1884. 
, 1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1885. 
, 1884. 
,1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
,1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1885. 
, 1883. 
, 1884. 
, 1885. 
,1885. 
,1884. 
, 1885. 
, 1880. 
, 1885. 
i 1880. 
, 1880. 
,1884. 
, 1880. 
,1884. 
, 1881. 
, 1885. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1885. 
, 1881. 
,1884. 
,1885. 
, 1884. 
,1884. 
, 1883. 
,1883. 
, 1884. 
, 1884. 
,1884. 
,1885. 
,1882. 
, 1881. 
,1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1884. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
,1882. 
,1882. 
, 1883. 
,1884. 
, 1883. 



i 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Stafford, H. E _ 

Standeford, Mrs. N. D 

Standish, H. M. 

Starling, Jennie 

Stearns, Hannah P. 

Stevens, Miss Augusta 

Stevens, Mrs. Alice A. 

Stevens, Miss Eliza 

Stevenson, Helen R. 

Stewart, Frances A. 

Stiles, R. T 

Stincen, Emma E. C. 

Stiner, Jessie 

Stockton, Adelia 

Stone, Henrietta 

Stone, Martha 

Stone, William R. 

Stohr, Lillie 

Storey, A. Riley 

Stovall, Mrs. M. E.._ 

Sturgis, Olive B. 

Sturgis, S. 

Slack, Clay H. 

Slater, Miss Charlotte 

Slavan, Tlios. H. 

Sloss, Miss Dora 

Smith, Annie E. 

Smith, Ansel 

Smith, Albert A. 

Smith, Mrs. Cynthia 

Smith, Frank 

Smith, Grace 

Smith, George 

Smith, James D. 

Smith, Miss Julia 

Smith, J. A 

Smith, J. T 

Smith, James 

Smith, Lyman 

Smith, Mary H 

Smith, Margaret Kerr 

Smith, Nehemiah 

Smith, Rose I 

Smith, Stanley A. 

Smith, Virginia E. 

Smith, Miss Winnie G. 

Smith, Wilburn 

Snow, T. N _- 

Sommers, Mrs. Susan 

Soule, Fannie L. 

Soule, Maria L 

Southeimer, John J. 

Spaulding, Timothy A. 

Spencer, Rebecca 

Spiers, Jennie C. 

Spooner, Alfred 

Spring, E. W. 

Spring, Fannie 

Sullivan, D. J. 

Sullivan, Miss Nora G. 

Sullivan, Mrs. Theresa M. 

Sumner, Henrietta 

Sutherland, Miss F. C 

Swan, Amanda 

Swain, Orlando E 

Sweeney, Edward 



March 20 

March 13 

-December 18 

June 5 

Januarv 7 

.September 30 

August 10 

— July 9 

March 18 

August 29 

.-February 22 

Mardh 24 

July 1 

July 17 

March 20 

March 26 

June 22 

.-December 6 

June 7 

-September 26 

Julv 2 

March 18 

._ January 21 

May 23 

January 14 

March 19 

May 28 

August 29 

.-_ October 26 

July 2 

-November 14 
_— October 17 

May 29 

.-November 7 

June 2 

June 17 

August 21 

March 21 

August 23 

_-. October 12 

March 21 

January 14 

August 26 

July 2 

-September 25 
-November 14 
March 25 

— October 10 
October 4 

— October 23 
._ December 5 

August 7 

April 2 

August 8 

July 11 

June 24 

June 17 

January 1 

March 26 

May 17 

-- December 8 
„_ October 24 
.-February 19 

July 10 

March 18 

May 17 



1884. 
1881. 
1880. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1882. 
1882. 
1884. 
1881. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1880. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1880. 
1884. 
1880. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1884. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1885. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1882. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1882. 
1882: 
1885. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



i 



Names. 



Expires. 



Sweeney, S. E 

Swasey, Alice 

Sykes, Mrs. Jane N. 

Taylor, Mary A. 

Taylor, Mrs. H. P^ 

Taylor, Wm. S. 

Templeton, Carrie 

Templeton, Miss S. L. 

Tennant, J. F. 

Titch worth, J. C .. 

Tiernen, Mrs. A. C 

Tierney, Maggie A. 

Tiffany, A. J 

Tillotson, Henry I. 

Ti 1 ton, Etta M. 

Thorn, C.J 

Thomas, Mary A. 

Thompson, Miss EttaL. _ 
Thompson, Miss Helena 

Thompson, Louisa 

Thompson, 0. M. 

Thornton, Miss M. E. 

Thorp, J. H 

Thurmond, G.E 

Titus, Marv J. 

Titus, Mary J. 

Toothaker, Miss M. 0. __ 

Tootman, Henry E. 

Towle, Miss S. G. _ 

Trout, Daniel H 

Tucker, Mrs. E. R. 

Tully, James 

Tunnell, Byron J. 

Turner, H. F _ 

Tvus, Marv A. 

Underwood, J. C. 

Upton, Clara E. 

Usinger, Conrad... 

Valencia, Miss Lydia 

Van Dorn, V. J ... 

Van Fassen, M. L. 

Varnach, Mrs. E. P 

Veeder, Mrs. Eliza P 

Veits, Mrs. Mary E 

Vercoe, James 

Vincent, Mattie E. 

Wade, Mrs. S. E 

Walbridge, Jennie M. .. 
Waldron, Miss Helen R. 

Waldron, S. A 

Walker, CM 

Walker, Clara M. 

Walker, C.H 

Walker, Christopher 

Walker, Cornelia 

Walker, E.H 

Walker, E.H „ 

Wall, Clara E 

Wallace, Alma 

Wallace, G.W, 

Wallace, J. T 

Wallace, Louis 

Walsh, IdaC 

Walter, Carrie S. 

Walter, Emeline S 

Ward, Mary A, 



July 9 

.September 11 

June 9 

May 29 

May 17 

-July 5 

March 10 

July 6 

June 7 

August 25 

August 27 

-September 29 

June 21 

. January 10 

...January 27 

April 2 

... October 23 
.. December 3 

April 19 

March 13 

.. December 1 
.». January 1 1 
._- January 11 

October 5 

.September 25 
..February 24 

January! 

March 26 

.July 10 

...January 10 

June 22 

.November 14 
. December 31 

August 28 

... January 1 
... January 7 
..February 22 
... January 7 

March 28 

August 29 

July 12 

.-February 12 

January 1 

..September 7 
.September 25 
.September 25 
..September 6 

March 18 

May 21 

...January 28 

_ July 9 

-September 11 

June 27 

-September 19 

March 12 

April 19 

March 2 

.November 30 

January 1 

January 1 

.September 29 

June 10 

August 31 

March 27 

-_- January 1 
._ December 5 



1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1881. 
1883. 
1885. 
18H4. 
1884. 
1885. 
1884. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1885. 
1881. 
1883. 
1885. 
1881. 
1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1884. 
1880. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1884. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1885. 
1882. 
1885. 
1885. 
1880. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1883. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Ward, S. L 

Warnich, Jas. W 

Warren, Miss Anna 

\Warren, E. W 

%ash, Mrs. F. L 

Wash, W. A 

Washburn Georgie 

Watson, N. Flotella 

Watson, Mrs. M. L 

Watton, Mrs. Clara 

Weatherwax, Bertha __. 

Webb, Mrs. Mary E 

Webb, SallieB 

Webber, F. E 

Webster, Mrs. M. M 

Weeks, Miss Annie C 

Weeks, Geo. W __.. 

Weeks, Mrs. J. M. 

Weeks, M. L. 

Welch, Geo. W 

Weir, Helen 

Wells,/Addie H _._. 

Wells, John C 

Wells, Joseph H 

Welton, A. T 

Wemple, E. L. 

Wenk, Robert E 

West, A. C - -, 

Wharton, J. F._ _., 

Wheaton, Ann S 

Wheaton, Miss Clara 

Wheeler, Mrs. J. D 

Wheeler, Alanson 

Wheeloek, Dorcas 

White, Alice M 

White, A. F _. 

White, Clarence M 

White, Louise E 

White, Mattie H._ 

White, Sarah 

White, Mrs. Wm 

Whitehurst, Thos. W.-_. 

Whirlow, Miss H. E 

Wible, Anna E. 

Wible, Miss Julia T 

Wickes, JohnT 

Wideman, James 

Wilber, Miss Kate 

Wilber, E. W 

Wilber, Mrs. M. C. 

Wilson, Mrs. E. A. 

Wilson, George W. 

Wilson, H. C. .-_ 

Wilson, Sarah M 

Wilson, W.R 

Winchester, Mrs. W. H. 

Wirtz, KateM 

Witherow, Samuel N. __ 

Witliington, Augusta 

Wixon, J. S. 

Wolverton. Bruce 

Wood, C. F - - 

Wood, Jessie 

Wood, Mrs. N. A. 

Wood, Susie 

Woodman, Charles A. .. 



April 5,1885. 

April 23, 1885. 

June 22, 1884. 

.September 25, 1883. 
.__ October 29, 1884. 

May 5,1883. 

....March 18,1883. 

July 18, 1885. 

June 8, 1884. 

October 9, 1884. 

._ July 9, 1885. 

..December 7, 1884. 
...January 27,1880. 
.-February 22, 1885. 

August 24, 1883. 

May 10,1885. 

November 20, 1882. 
.November 13, 1884. 
....March 18, 1882. 

May 11,1883. 

January 1, 1883. 

July 10,1883. 

July 1, 1884. 

...February 8, 1881. 
..February 22, 1885. 

August 8, 1884. 

...Februarys, 1881. 

May 7, 1885. 

May 19, 1883. 

...January 22, 1885. 

March 26, 1885. 

August 26, 1882. 

.July 22, 1884. 

May 14, 1885. 

January 1, 1883. 

August 28, 1881. 

January 4, 1884. 

. December 13, 1879. 

August 30, 1882. 

April 10,1881. 

..September 6, 1884. 
.. February 26, 1883. 

_.Jvne 7, 1884. 

October 1, 1883. 

.September 23, 1884. 

March 18, 1882. 

.September 22, 1881. 

August 21, 1884. 

March 13, 1883. 

..November 2, 1884. 

October 2, 1882. 

...February 22, 1884. 

March 13, 1883. 

March 29, 1883. 

April 11, 1884. 

.December 18, 1884. 

.June 29, 1884. 

May 29, 1885. 

April 3, 1883. 

July 3, 1884. 

. December 31, 1883. 
.September 29,1882. 
...October 22, 1882. 

July 10,1881. 

July 1, 1885. 

May 10, 1885. 
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Educational Diplomas — Continued. 



Woodman, Mrs. C. H._. 

Woods, Miss Bettie 

Woods, James L. 

Woods, Miss Theo. 

Woodward, M. W 

Woodward, Mrs. N. Z. _ 

Woodward, M. W. 

Wood worth, Mrs. J. E. _ 
Wood worth, Mrs. J. W. 

Wool, Hattie 

Worth, Mrs. L. G. 

Wozen craft, W. R. 

Wright, Mrs. Ada E 

Wright, C. C .- 

Wright, Isaac 

Wright, J, M 

Wright, Mrs. M. S 

Wythe, Sarah J. 

Yager, Myron 

Yarpall, Bennett 

Yates, Lizzie 

Yates, W. A 

York, John, Jr. 

Young, Albert J 

Young, Mrs. M. J. 

Young, Nestor A. 

Young, W.H 

Young, Mary A. 

Youngman, Miss A. M. 
Zumwalt, Mrs. V. P. S- 



Names. 



Expires. 



-November 24 

March 19 

July 1 

May 5 

March 15 



August 7 

__ February 8 
-December 13 

June 17 

August 7 

April 30 

April 22 

July 7 

December 12 

January 1 

__ January 1 

May 29 

_.. March 18 
December 18 
December 31 

January 4 

April 10 

July 3 

July 30 

__ October 11 

August, 7 

_-_ March 22 

July 9 

April 23 

December 10 



1883, 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1885.' 
1881. 
1885. 
1879. 
1884. 
1881. 
1885. 
1882. 
1885. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1885. 
1882. 
1884. 
1883. 
1881. 
1880. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1881. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1884. 



FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATES. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Abbott, Chas. S. 

Abbott, 0. L 

Ackleson, Susan 

Adams, Lucy F. 

Adams, Mary P. 

Adamson, W. H. 

Adamson, E. T. 

Agar, Kate 

Aiken, Ada E. 

Alden, Carrie 

Aldrich, Byron L. — 

Aldrich, Lelia E 

Alexander, Rebecca 

Allen, Chas. H. 

Allen, Fannie E. __. 

Allen, Jessica G 

Allen, Lulu Edna _. 

Allen, Louisa 

Alvord, J. B. 

Amy, Josephine 

Anderson, Irene E. . 

Anderson, Julia 

Anderson, Mary 

Anderson, W. P. 

Andrew, Cyrus P. -. 



. December 31 

October 5 

.--.January 1 

July 17 

May 24 

January 1 

January 1 

January 1 

. December 31 

March 29 

.November 15 

July 14 

. December 31 
. -September 3 

January 1 

March 29 

.--January 27 

June 30 

.-, -January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

March 29 

October 9 

January 1 

March 18 



1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1879. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
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First Gbadb Ckrtificatks — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Angell, Emma W. 

Angier, Emma C. 

Aniser, Em i lie 

Aram, Mattie L. 

Aram, W. F 

Arrowsmith, V. 

Armstrong, Albert M.. 

Armstrong, Jennie 

Armstrong, Josie E. _. 

Armstrong, Nellie 

Atchison, Ida 

Atkinson, E. S 

Auld, Cecilia 

Aulls, James Taylor _. 

Austin, Annie 

Averill, Mrs. Anna S.. 

Ayers, Leide 

Ayers, Hy. 



Babb, Mary A. 

Babcock, DoUie E. 

Badgley, 0. E 

Badgley, Mrs. S. A. B. _ 

Baileyj Angelo 

Bainbridge, Aug. C 

Baker, Modena I. 

Baker, Orie 

Baker, 0. E 

Baker, W.H 

Bamford, Mary E 

Banks, George 

Banks, Lizzie 

Banks, Lizzie 

Bardenwerper, Gates G. 

Barbour, William R. 

Barkley, John G. 

Barnes, Miss E. 

Barnes Eudora A. 

Barnett, Nettie M. 

Barry, Annie S. 

Barrv, Thomas H 

Bartholomew, Ellis M._ 

Bartling, Miss Clara 

Bassett, Jennie 

Bassett, Mary P. 

Bateman, Henry 

Bateman, J. M. K 

Batten, Mary 

Bannan, Maggie 

Bayley, Mrs. M. C 

Beach, J. V. 

Bean, Ella C. 

Bean, Emma H 

Beardsley, Emma 

Beebe, Sarah M. 

Becket, Laura E. 

Beemer, Emma 

Beggs, Lizzie R. 

Belcher, Mattie L. 

Bell, Josephine 

Bell, Lizzie 

Betts, Mrs. E. J. 

Bennison, Marion B. 

Bentley, S. E 

Berdine, Carrie 

Bergson, Emma E 

Berry, J. E 

21« 



.. March 27, 
.-January 1, 

Mav 23, 

May 23, 

._ March 18, 

-January 1, 

...July 11, 

-January 1, 

._ March 29, 

._ October 1, 

.--July 11, 

-March 18, 

. - March 28, 

-January 1, 

-January 1, 

.--July 11, 

— March 30, 

-January 1, 



March 18, 

March 30, 

June 30, 

.September 19, 

January 1, 

January 1, 

March 29, 

October 1, 

—February 22, 

August 26, 

March 29, 

--November 1, 

March 30, 

.September 22, 

May 14, 

March 26, 

January 1, 

March 26, 

March 29, 

January 1, 

March 29, 

—-January 30, 

June 30, 

July 14, 

January 1, 

March 30, 

March 10, 

.-September 2, 
.September 23, 

August 30, 

June 13, 

October 10, 

. December 3J, 

March 29, 

March 29, 

.— October 10, 

March 29, 

January 1, 

May 14, 

July 14, 

October 6, 

June 30, 

October 10, 

Januaiy 1, 

March 18, 

July 14, 

July 17, 

October 1, 



1882. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
188 J. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
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First Gbadb Certipicatbs — Continued. 



Namks. 



Expires. 



Bertolet, Mrs. M. 

Benn, Rachel B 

Bickford, HarleyA. 

Bidwell, Walter E 

Bigelow, Mrs. C. J. 

Bills, AUieR 

Bills, Charles A. 

Bingham, W. H. 

Bird, Bell 

Bird, Mary 

Bishop, Cynthia M. 

Bivens, Emily 

Black, A. P 

Black, May E 

Black, Minnie E. 

Blackman, J. D. 

Black, A. P 

Black, E.May 

Blackiner, Ellen 

Blackwood, Lucy B. __. 

Blake, Mary L 

Blain, Charles S. 

Blanchard, J. E. 

Bland, Register W. 

Blochman, Lazar E. __. 

Blythe, Alice 

Boalt, Lizzie E 

Boardman,0. F. 

Bodkin, John J. 

Bodwell.E. M 

Bond, Ella- _„ . 

Bonell, Eugenie F. 

Bonnev, Sarah F. 

Booth," Ella 

Booth, May 

Boshem, Ida 

Boucher", Sadie E. 

Bonlware, Millie R. _>. 

Boyer, Annie B. 

Boyden, Edgar A. 

Brown, Miss Jennie L.. 

Braddock, D. W 

Bradbury, George F. ._, 
Bradbury, Maggie E. _, 

Bradley, Flora A. 

Bradshaw, J 

Bradshaw, Hattie 

Bragg, Lizzie 

Bragg, Rebecca H. 

Braralet, R. H 

Bray, W. F 

Brechtel, W. F._ _. 

Breed, E, P 

Briggs, Mrs. Emma 

Brothers, G. A. 

Brower, Mrs. D. C. 

Brown, B. L 

Brown, J. E 

Brown, L. L. 

Brown, Mary J 

Brown, Samuel A. 

Brown, W. H 

Brown, William W. 

Browne, Esther 

Bruch, Louise L. 

Brumley, Miss M. J.... 



July 10 

-February 11 

July 2 

July 14 

-December .31 

June 30 

July 14 

...March 29 
... March 29 
_^- March 27 
-_ -October 10 
--January 2fi 
.- -October 10 
...March 29 
... March 18 
January 1 

— October 10 
... March 29 
-. October 28 
_- October 10 

July 14 

January 1 

April 25 

January 1 

July 14 

May 23 

October 1 

January 1 

January 1 

December 31 

January 1 

October 1 

...March 30 

July 17 

July 17 

Ji^ne 30 

October 1 

May 23 

May 23 

March 11 

January 1 

October 1 

June 30 

„ October 10 

January 1 

July 17 

January 1 

December 23 
December 23 

July 14 

July 10 

July 14 

June 30 

October 4 

June 30 

June 30 

October 4 

July 17 

-June 30 

_._ March 29 

— .March 29 

June 30 

May 14 

... March 29 

May 23 

March 24 



, 1880. 
, 1882. 
,1882. 
, 1883. 
,1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
,1881. 
,1881. 
,1882. 
,1881. 
, 1880. 
,1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
,1881. 
,1880. 
, 1881. 
,1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
,1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
,1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
,1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
,1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
,1881. 
, 1882. 
,1880. 
, 1882. 
,1882. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
,1883. 
,1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
,1881. 
, 1880. 
,1882. 
,1881. 
, 1881. 
,1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
,1882. 
, 1881. 
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FiBST Grade Crrtipioatks — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Buckalew, Mary F 

Buckalew, Minnie E. _ 

Buckley, Elsie 

Buckley Emma S 

Budd, Mrs. A. S 

Bull, Mary D.._- 

Bui finch, Stephen A. . 

Bunker, Carrie R. 

Burch,S. N _ 

Burchfield, Miss E. M. 

Burge, Jennie 

Burns, Sarah L. 

Burrell, William E.__- 

Burnett, Harvey D. 

Burston, Selina G. 

Burt, A. L. 

Burton, William 

Bush, Robert E. 

Butler, A. D 

Butler, R. D „ 

Byrne, Hugh J. 

By rod, Sarah B. 

Cady, George A 

Cahalin, Gertrude 

Calvin, Eugene 

Campbell, Annie B 

Campbell, Amelia E._. 

Campbell, E. S. 

Canfield, Libby 

Cankenson, J. B. 

Carlisle, Mary A. 

Carmichael, P. J 

Carnes, Marian 

Carnes, Miss Laura __. 

Carpenter, May 

Carpenter, Mary E._-. 

Carr, Jennie C. 

Carr, J. E. 

Carr, Mary E 

Carroll, Fannie 

Carver, Henry C. 

Casey, Mary E. 

Cate, Horatio W. 

Cearly, Emma S 

Chadwick, A. M. 

Chalmers, G. H. 

Chaloner, Louis B. 

Chamberlin, Annie E.. 

Chandler, J. F. 

Chapin, Alice M. 

Chapman, Amelia R. . 
Chapman, Florence A. 

Chesbro, Mary 

Chesbro, Mary C. 

Chestnut, J. G. 

Chestnut wood, Lizzie . 

Childs, Helen 

Chilson, D. W 

Church, W.S 

Churchill, Clara I 

Clarence, Henry 

Clark, Alonzo N. 

Clark, D. C 

Clark, Sophronia 

Clark, Y. Z 

Clark, Charlotte K 

Clawson, W.F 



January 1, 

July 14, 

July 14, 

March 16, 

April 6, 

Januarv 1, 

January 1, 

.September 22, 
. December 31, 

January 1, 

. December 31, 

March 29, 

. December 31, 

January 1, 

-May''23, 

March 18, 

March 29, 

July 17, 

.... October 10, 

March 29, 

January 1, 

January 1, 

Julv9, 

July 17, 

July 10, 

Marc^ 30, 

March 4, 

March 18, 

_ July 17, 

March 29, 

April 6, 

— . October 10, 
July 17, 



1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 



March 29, 1880. 

March 29,1882. 

-November 1, 1882. 

October 1, 1880. 

March 26,1883. 

June 16, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 16, 1883. 

._- October 10, 1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

._-_ March 29, 1880. 
.December 31, 1881. 

May 26, 1882. 

.September 25, 1881. 

July 31, 1882. 

March 20,1881. 

.._.-- May 23, 1882. 

July 14, 1883. 

... October 15, 1882. 

March 22, 1883. 

... October 10, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 27,1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 30, 18v80. 

July 14, 1883. 

June 22, 1882. 

March 29, 1880. 

June 30, 1880. 

October 1, 1881. 

..._ March 26,1883. 
July 10, 1880. 
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First Gradb Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Clement, C. H. 

Clements, C. W 

Clements, Charles C._. 

Clifford, Carrie 

Clough, Daniel 

Clow, J. B. 

Coates, Rosa E. 

Cobb, Marietta S 

Coburn, L. F. 

Code, Emriia S 

CofFman, Nelson B 

Cohen, Minnie 

Colby, Mary A. 

Cole, Miss Belle 

Cole, C. A 

Cole, Miss Frances M.. 

Cole, Frances 

Cole, Miss Marie 

Cole, W. H. B — 

Coles, Ida E. 

Colvin, Charles L 

Cornelius, Z. E. 

Cornell, Sadie 

Cornman, Mrs. Josie.. 

Cooper, Susie V 

Cory, Lizzie 

Corvell, Hattie 

Coult, Ella A 

Courter, Henry F. 

Cove, Emily A. 

Cowle, Florence 

Covilland, Charles 

Cowdery, William A. . 

Cozzens, Kate 

Craig, Annie C. 

Crane, Charles B. 

Crane, Ella T 

Cranz, Sophia 

Craven, Mrs. A. R. ._. 

Craven, Mrs. N. R. 

Crawford, Alonzo 

Cressey, Willis E. 

Crisman, W. S. 

Crittenden, J. L. 

Crofton, Emma 

Crofton, Kittie ^_. 

Cromwell, C. H 

Cromwell, James G. .. 

Cronan, Delia 

Cronin, Mrs. Tulla R.. 

Crook, William 

Crossett, E. F 

Crowley, Mary 

Crowell, Mrs. L. A 

Cullen, Fannie 

Culliman, Lizzie W. -. 

Culver, Ella R 

Cummings, David B... 

Cummings, E. C 

Curran, Mrs. McK 

Currier, Adelina S. 

Currey, Maggie E 

Curtis, Cora 

Curtis, H. C 

Curtis, Louis F. 

Cutler, John E. 



January 1, 1880. 

July 14, 188.3. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 

March 29, 1880. 

January 1, 1883. 

._l-._ July 14, 1883. 

June 13, 1883. 

October 1,1881. 

June 30, 1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

.December 31, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

April 23, 1883. 

January 1, 1883. 

May 23, 1882. 

March 18, 1880. 

March 26, 1883. 

March 29, 1882. 

July 17, 1882. 

July 14, 1883. 

July 10, 1880. 

.September 29, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 12, 1882. 

.___ March 27, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 30, 1880. 

July 12, 1883. 

March 30, 1880. 

June 30, 1880. 

March 29, 1882. 

May 23, 1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 18, 1880. 

March 18,1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

.-December 31, 1880. 

October 1, 1880. 

.-._ March 29, 1882. 

October 10, 1880. 

July 14,1883. 

October 10,1880. 

March 29, 1882. 

. —January 10,1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1882. 

.-December 31, 1881. 

July 14, 1883. 

July 14, 1883. 

July 9, 1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

.-December 31, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 30, 1881. 

.__ October 10, 1880. 

March 18,1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

.-December 31, 1881. 

January 1, 1883. 

.._- March 18, 1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 
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First Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names.' 



Expires. 



D'Ancona, A. D 

D'Ancona, Charlotte A. 

D'Ancona, Mary 

Daniels, Fannie A. 

Danelwitz, Charlotte E. 

Daly, Cecilia A. 

Damon, A. 0. 

Davidson, Chas. E. 

Davidson, R. P. 

•Davidson, W. W 

Davis, A. B. C. 

Davis, Jennie E. 

Davis, Mary P 

Davis, N. W 

Darling, CoraE 

Darling, Frank H. 

Darling, F. H. 

Deane, Kate 

Delay, D. J. :_. 

Delaney, R. 

Deninan, Ida B. 

Dennett, Ida M 

Dennis, L. M. 

Desmond, Maggie 

Deuel, Mrs. H. S 

Dickenson, John M. __. 

Dickenson, Maria 

Dickey, Herbert S. 

Dickson, James M. 

Dickson, Wm. 

Deitz, Gertrude 

Dillon, Maggie R. 

Dingle, C. E 

Dippel, Francis H. 

Dippel, Philip 

Dodge, Henry W. 

Dodge, Zenos N. 

Dorn, Henrietta 8 

Dorn, M. A. 

Doty, James M 

Dowling, J. E. 

Donnes, Blanche M. __. 

Downey, Kate __. 

Doyal, Wilbur 

Doyal, Wilbur 

Doyle, EttaB 

Drew, Alex. M. 

Drinkwater, A. J. 

Driscoll, Mary 

Du Brutz, A. B. 

Dudley, Lucy J. 

Duggan, Adelaide 

Duggan, Amelia 

Duncan, Annie 

Dunham, C. F 

Dunn, John G. 

Durst, John H. 

Dunn, Chancey H. 

Dunn, Russell L 

Dunphy, Jennie C. 

Dunphy, Mary R. 

Dunphy, Sallie P. 

Durf'y, Peter T — . 

Dusing, H. F. 

Dwinell, Jennie C. 

Eames, Zilpha 



June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

May 23 

December 31 

October 1 

August 12 

July 14 

January 1 

July 17 

June 30 

___ March 29 

July 14 

.. . March 30 

May 11 

June 30 

July 14 

December 31 
December 31 
„- March 30 

July 14 

July 17 

..--March 18 

May 23 

-._ March 18 

June 30 

January 1 

June 30 

— October 10 

July 14 

December 31 

July 17 

January 1 

__ October 31 

January 1 

January 1 

July 14 

Mav23 

July 14 

June 30 

DeJcember 31 
_._ March 29 

May 23 

June 30 

-February 20 

July 17 

_._ March 29 

January 1 

_-. March 29 

October 1 

May 23 

January 1 

January 1 

January 1 

__ October 1,0 

January 1 

June 30 

July 14 

July 17 

__ October 10 
_. October 31 

January I 

July 10 

June 30 

December 13 
December 31 



1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
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First Gradk CEitTincATis — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Easterday, Sarah F. .. 

Easton, Mrs. C. A. 

Eastou, Lydia E. 

Eckbart, Ida L. 

Eddy, Daniel 

Eddy, John M. 

Eddy, Mrs. M.J 

Edmonds, Thomas 

Edmonds, Annie C.»-, 
Edwards, Mrs. Alcea.. 

Edwards, Clara D 

Edwards, D. K. 

Edwards, Joseph 

Eggleston, Josephine.. 

Elder, ElvaR 

Elliott, Mary 

Ellis, Jas.W 

Einmerson, Frank W.. 

Ephraim, Adeline 

Ephraim, Janette 

Evans, Marian A. 

Evans, Mary E. ^. 

Evarts, Edward 

Fairchi Id, Carrie 8..-, 

Fairchild,MaryT 

Fanisworth, Julia B. . 

Farquar, C. S 

Farrell, Margeret R. .. 

Fassetl, F. R 

Faulkner, James 

Fay,.Mary A. 

Field, Currie E 

Filber, Thomas. 

Finch, S. A. 

Finley, Sallie 

Finley,S. J _-_ 

Finnic, Mary I. 

Fischer, Jennie 

Fisher, Mrs. L. P. 

Fisher, Alice A. 

Fisher, P. M 

Fisher, S. B 

Fitts, Klizabeth 

Fitts, Elizabeth S 



Fitzsimnions, Rosa E.. 



Felts, J. M. 

Fenton, Byron B 

Ferguson, Florence 

Ferguson, Miss M. L._- 

Flint, Albert I 

Folger, Mrs. 8. J 

Ford, Ella M 

Ford, Maggie 

Foskett, H. B 

Foster, A. L. 

FouchrfjElizaP 

Fowler, Jennie E. 

Fowser, Annie R. 

Franklin. Benjamin H. 

Frazer, Hugh W. 

French, Henry L. 

French, Mary F 

French, Sarah T 

Frick, G. W _ 

Frisbie, P. A 

Funston, NinaE. 



May 23, 1882. 

April 16,1881. 

— March 18,1880. 

Januarvl, 1882. 

July'l7, 1882. 

.—.March 18,1880. 

July 17, 1882. 

May 24, 1883. 

July 17,1882. 

._._ March 29, 1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

...January 30, 1881. 
... October 10, 1880. 
.— October 10, 1880. 

January 1, 1882. 

Octobers, 1880. 

July 17,1882. 

... January 15, 1881. 

July 10,1883. 

July 10, 1883. 

.December 31, 1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

...January 11,1882. 

March 30, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

.-January 28, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

May 24, 1883. 

October 1, 1881. 

April 22, 1880. 

. December 31, 1881. 

August 18, 1883. 

March 18, 1880. 

July 17,1882. 

May 23,1882. 

.December 31, 1881. 

March 29,1882. 

January 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 17,1882. 

January 1, 1883. 

.July 14, 1883. 

... October 16, 1881. 

July 11, 1883. 

. December 31, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 2, 1882. 

.July 14, 1883. 

..September 7, 1882. 

January 1, 1S80. 

January 1, 1883. 

.September 26, 1881. 

March 29,1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 14,1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

.—January 17,188.3. 

May 23,1882. 

March 30, 1880. 

.*. July 14,1883. 

Julvl4, 1883. 

March 29, 1882. 

.December 31, 1881. 
. December 31, 1881. 

March 18, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 
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First Gradk Cebtifioates — Copiinued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Gage, M. T> 

Gaibraith, Alma I 

Galbraith, W. H 

Gale, Albert 

Gallagher, Addie D. 

Gallagher, Cora 

Gallagher, Fannie E. 

Galusha, K. H. 

Gambee, E. B. 

Gardiner, Maggie 

Garfield, Susie 

Garland, Abbie A. 

Garlick, Etha F. _ 

Garvin, Orra 

Garwood, Sarah E. 

Gavigan, Annie E 

George, Rilla.. 

Gesford, H. C. 

Gibbons, Annie 

Gibson, Ford H. 

Gibson, Olive E 

Gibson, T. Herbert 

Gibson, Will F 

Gilchrist, Chas. A. 

Gilliam, Emma J, 

Gilluli, AdaR. -_ 

Gilmore, Forest A 

Gilmore, Harriet N. 

Givens, Lou 

Glidden, Cora A. 

Goggiu, Emily K. 

Goin, H. M. 

Goin, J. W 

Goldman, Julia E. 

Goldsmith, Ida 

Goldsmith, Bertha 

Goldsmith, Esther 

Goode, Richard 

Goodell, George 

Good speed, Florence 

Goodspeed.T. V. 

Gordon, Miss Mary A. _. 

Gorman, W. C. ^_ 

Gosling, Delia 

Gossman, George .___ 

Gove, Leila B. 

Gower, Mary L. 

Gracier, Ida J. 

Gracey, Robert 

Graham, Miss E. E. V.— 

Graham, Miss M. C. 

Graham, Theresa J 

Grancy, Maggie M. 

Granger, Ira L. 

Granger, W. E 

Grant, Mary E . 

Graves, G. E 

Graves, 0. E. 

Gray, Charles R. 

Gregory, Mary F. 

Green, Ashmael 

Green, J. A. 

Greenwood, Benjamin S. 

Griffin, Charles R. 

Griffin, Elizabeth 

Griffin, Ella P 



January 1 

July 14 

January 1 

August 28 

May 24 

July 14 

.-_ January 1 
. December 31 

June 30 

March 30 

January 1 

April 10 

.September 30 
.September 29 

March 18 

-September 22 

June 1 

March 18 

January 1 

.-February 29 

May 24 

January 1 

October 1 

.September 24 

March 29 

. December 31 

.July 14 

March 26 

May 23 

June 30 

June 30 

January 1 

October 1 

January 1 

March 29 

.September 22 

March 18 

July 12 

January 1 

October 10 

.--January 30 
.-September 7 

Julv 10 

March 18 

July 14 

May 24 

. December 31 
. December 31 

January 1 

.-November 1 

July 17 

March 29 

.--January 17 
. December 3 1 

April 1 

.November 14 

March 29 

January 1 

.Septe?nber 22 

July 14 

March 29 

. December 31 

October 1 

July 10 

.-.January 21 
. December 31 



1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
188a. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
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First Grade Cbrtificatbs — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Griffin, Lizzie M. 

Griffin, M. J _.. 

Griffin, Miss F. E , 

Griffiths, H. Mary 

Grunisky, Lottie 

Gunn, C. E 

Gunn, H. L. 

Hagen, Louise 

Hagan, Lettie 

Hagar, Charles R. 

Hagarraan, A. B. 

Hail, Lucy 

Haile, Cordelia 

Hail, F. G 

Haile, Harriet E 

Hails, Mary Agnes 

Hails, Mary Agnes 

Hale, Susie 

Hall, George C. '- 

Hall, Hennv C. 

Hall, Mi-s. E 

Hamill, Kate F - 

Hamilton, D. H. *. 

Hamilton, John E. 

Hamilton, Susie B. 

^Hamilton, W. J. 

Hammond, Carrie 

Hammond, Jennie M. 

Hancock, Carrie G. 

Hand, Emma M. 

Handsaker, J. S. 

Hanlon, Amelia I. 

Hanlon, Emily C. 

Hanlon, Mary E. 

Hanscom, Si L. 

Hanson, Annie 

Hapgood, Emma 

Hanscom, Nathan C. 

Hardenberg, Belle D. 

Harkness, Mary A. 

Harkness, George Sumner : 

Harrel, Mollie 

Harris, Amelia 

Harris, Eliza S 

Harrison, Edward C. 

Harrison, James K. 

Hart, J. C . 

Hart, Jennie 

Hart, Lydia 

Hart, Mary C : 

Hartley, Jennie C. 

Haskell, Nellie M._._ 

Haskins, W. H. 

Havens, H. Roscoe 

Hawkins, Mary 

Hawley, Clara 

Hawley, Fanny E. 

Haws, Joseph 

Hayburn, M. E 

Haydon, Sarah F^ 

Heald, Clara l!L,. _ 

]leard, Lucy 

Heard, Susan V. 

Heaton, Mary C. 

Higgins, B. F 

Heister, Ida May .. 



-September 22 

July 14 

January 1 

-July 14 

January 

March 29 

March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

June 30 

. December 31 

July 14 

March 29 

January 3 

May 24 

. December 31 

July 14 

March 29 

.._ October 10 

June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

January 1 

January 1 

May 23 

January 1 

March 29 

May 23 

March 29 

March 29 

March 13 

-September 22 

June 30 

June 30 

May 24 

January 1 

March 18 

March 26 

January 1 

January 1 

April 10 

January 1 

October 1 

. December 31 

January 1 

June 30 

March 29 

._- October 10 

July 14 

... October 10 

March 29 

May 23 

January 1 

September 22 
._. October 10 

January 1 

March 29 

January 1 

Julv 17 

March 29 

July 17 

March 29 

March 18 

January 1 

March 29 

July 14 



, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
,1881. 
,1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
,1882. 
, 1883. 
,1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
,1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1882'. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
,1882. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
,1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
,1882. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
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First Grade Ckrtificatks — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Henderson, J. A 

Henderson, J. M. 

Henderson, Margaret P.. 

Herndon, James M. 

Hendry, Maggie 

Hendy, Josie 

Henion, Mae E. 

Henley, Clara 

Herman, Theresa 

Herrod, William 

Hess, Miss Tillie J 

Hessian, Kat& - 

Hewes, J. N 

Hewitt, Arthur 

Hickman, J. B. 

Hill, Nettie 

Hillman, Fannie C. 

Hillon, Emily H.. 

Hilser, Kate 

Hilton, Delia C 

Hinckley, Mrs. A. C. _.. 

Hinds, Augusta 

Hines, RobertineB 

Hinkley, Elizabeth C 

Hitchcock, Leroy V. 

Hobart, Addie K. 

Hobe, Sophia A. 

Hobson, Sarah P. 

Hochholger, Harriet 

Hodgkins, Mary P 

HoUenbeck, Minnie B... 

Hollopeter, E. E. 

HoUron, M. H— _ 

Hollron, Minnie F 

Holman, S. S 

Hopkins, Lizzie D. 

Houn, Ida M. 

Howard, Benj. F 

Howard, Miller S 

Howard, Placie 

Howard, Wm. B 

Home, E. Florence 

Howe, Mrs. L. J 

Howe, Miss M. K. 

Howe, Newton P. 

Howland, Annie 

Hoyt, Fannie A. 

Hoy t, Jennie 

Hoyt, Mrs. M. L 

Henderson, Myrtie C... 

Huell, W. B 

Hughes, Addie L. 

Hughes, Ella 

Hughes, Martha M. 

Humphrey, Alice L 

Humphrey, Ed. C 

Humphrey, Emily 

Hunt, Cornelia N. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. G 

Hunt, Ida L 

Hunt, M. E 

Hunter, Benjamin 

Huskey, Frank G. 

Hussey, Mary E. 

Hussey, Walter R 



y 



.__July 17 
...May 23 
.__May 24 
. March 29 
. March 22 
.__July 17 
._.May 23 
.January 1 



March 29 
.__ March 29 
._ October 31 

January 1 

December 31 
„ October 29 

June 29 

January 1 

July 17 

July 10 

January 

May 24 

__ February 7 

January 1 

May 24 

„_ March 29 
_.- March 29 
Mav 23 

— -March 29 

May 24 

-February 10 
-.-March 29 
.__ March 26 

January 9 

January 1 

.-- March 30 

— -March 29 
October 1 

— .March 18 

March 29 

March 26 

January 1 

October 1 

January 1 

March 18 

... October 10 

January 1 

June 30 

January 1 

March 29 

March 29 

May 23 

January 1 

.. Julv 14 

July 14 

July 14 

May 24 

January 1 

.— October 10 
March 29 

— October 10 

July 14 

January 1 

July 23 

.January 1 

March 18 

-November X2 



, 1882. 
, 1882. 
,1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
,1882. 
, 1882. 
, 1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1882. 
,1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
,1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1882. 
, 1881. 
, 1883. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1882. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
,1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1880. 
, 1881. 
, 1881. 
, 1882. 
, 1880. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 1880. 
, 1881» 
, 188a, 
, 1883. 
, 1880. 
, 188U 
, 1883. 
, 1880w. 

y, 1882. 



22 



g 
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First Gradb Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Hutchinson, Sarah A._. 

H3'(ie, Abbie 

Hyde, Lucy 

Ingham, Oscar S._-^__. 
Ingraham, Duncan G... 

Irish, Ella M 

Isaniann, S. G 

Jackman, Ann M. 

Jackson, Clara E 

Jacobs, Celia 

Jacobs, Miss R. 

Jacobs, Susie 

Jacobson, Josephine .-. 

Jamison, E. H. 

Jenkins, Phebo S. 

Jen ki us, Sarah B. 

Jesse, J. E 

Jewett, Alice H. D 

Jewett, Sarah T 

Johns, Annie Z. 

Johnson, Isabelle 

Johnson, Katie F. 

Johnson, Minnie G. 

Johnson, Maria I. 

Johnson, Rosamond R.. 
Johnson, Samuel E. __. 

Johnson, Wells B. 

Johnstone, Clara 

Jonas, Louisa 

Jones, Mrs. Carey W. _. 

Jones, Mrs. C. B. 

Jory, F. C 



Joseph, Rebecca 

Julian, Minnie C. __. 

Kalisher, Francis 

Kalisher, Sophia 

Kane, George 

Kean, Annie 

Keefe, William 

Keep, Josiah 

Keith, Elizabeth B... 

Keller, L. F 

Keller, Lizzie F. 

Kelly, Lizzie 

Kelly, Mary 

Kellogg, Charles M.. 

Kellogg, F. E 

Kelso, lantha A. 

Kelsey, James M. »_. 

Kelso, Luella 

Kelly, Alicia A. 

Kenady, May 

Kendall, C. S 

Kendall, Flora C 

Kennedy, Gano 

Kennedy, Mary 

Kennedy, N 

Kennedy, T. E 

Kent, Adah E 

Kent,M. F 

Kent, Maggie 

Kenyon, Ferdinand . 

Keran, A. P. 

Keran, J. N. 

Kern, G. A. 

Kerr, R. C. 



— October 13 

July 17 

July 14 

August 26 

January 1 

May 24 

January 1 

... October 10 

March 29 

.September 22 
...January 14 
. December 31 

October 1 

January 1 

...February 2 

June 30 

._ December 1 
. December 13 

October 4 

January 1 

..February 20 

January 1 

July 17 

January 1 

March 5 

July 10 

July 14 

July 14 

..June 30 

March 8 

June 1 

17 



July 



July 14 

... March 29 
... March 29 
December 23 

June 30 

July 14 

July 17 

July 17 

October 1 

...March 18 
...March 29 

January 1 

May 23 

May 23 

..January 10 

May 23 

... March 18 
..January 27 

January 1 

January 1 

...October 10 

January 1 

July 17 

December 23 
December 23 
..February 4 

May 24 

July 10 

May 23 

...March 29 

January 7 

January 7 

June 30 

— .March 29 



1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880, 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
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First 



Ckrtificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Ketchum, Ariadne G. 

Ketchum, Mary E. 

Kidder, Sophia 

Kiefer, Frank 

King, Jessie I. 

Klink, Jennie S. 

Klippel, Amelia 

Knight, D. S - 1. 

Knowlton, Miss L. M. 

Krans, Bertha 

Krans, Emma F. 

Krans, Sophia M. F. 

Krans, Sophia M. F. 

Labonta, Alice L. 

Lachlan, Maria 

La Grange, Anna E. 

Laird, Norton S. 

Lang, Ella 

Laland, Alice = 

Laland, Blanche 

Lang, George 

Larkins, E. 0. 

Larue, Peter 

Larue, W. N. 

Lastren, Louise H. 

Lawson, Lewis B. 

Leach, Lizzie S. 

Leahy, Mary 

Le^ry, Joseph 

Leathers, Mary 

Lehan, M. S 

La Fevre, J. P 

Leffler, LizzieM 

Leggett, W. Austin 

Leimbach, Albert E. 

Leissinger, Mrs. John 

Le Vaux, George V. 

Lewis, Ella 

Lewis, Frances 

Lewis, Julia 

Lewis, J. S. 

Lewis, Mary 

Lewis, Minnie D 

Litchtenberg, Fannie 

Lindberg, Mrs. E. M. 

Linscott, John W. 

Lipman, Miss M 

Little, Dillie E. 

Little, Ella J __ 

Little, Miss M. 

Litton, Anna 

Lloyd, D. M 

Lloyd, Wm. 

Locke, Ida 

Longneeker, Geo. H. 

Loop, Mrs. L. J. 

Lorain, John 

Loring, Martha W. 

Loughran, Susan 

Loueks, Annie 

Lovell, Jennie E 

Lowe, Mrs. A. 

Lowell, Emma 

Lowell, James H. 

Lowell, J. M. 

Lowry, Agnes 



_._ March 28, 1882. 
.... March 28, 1882. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 17, 1882.. 

— .March 29, 1881. 

July 17, 1882. 

July 17, 1882. 

.... March 29, 1881. 
-February 19, 1882. 
. December 23, 1882. 

April 10, 1883. 

. December 23, 1881. 

April 10, 1883. 

March 18, 1880. 

October 1, 1881. 

.November 24, 1881. 

January 1, 1883. 

July 17, 1882. 

.... March 29, 1881. 
.... October 1, 1881. 

October 1, 1881. 

.-September 4, 1880. 
.-September 5, 1881. 

July 18. 1881. 

July 10,1881. 

March 18, 1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

March 26, 1883. 

July 10,1883. 

July 14,1883. 

January 1, 1881. 

August 26, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1880. 

July 10, 1883. 

March 18, 1880. 

October 1, 1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

. December 31, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 23, 1882. 

March 29, 1881. 

July 14,1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 10,1880. 

.-February 19, 1882. 

July 14, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 23,1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 18, 1880. 

. December 31, 1881. 

March 30, 1880. 

.November 24, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

August 15, 1880. 

October 1, 1881. 

Januarv 1, 1880. 

May 23,1882. 

March 21,1881. 

March 18, 1881. 

... October 31, 1882. 

July 14, 1883. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 23, 1882. 
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First Grade Cbrtipicates — CJontinued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Luchsinger, Anna 

Lyman, Byron G 

Lynch, Alice 

Lynch, W. F 

Lynds, D. M. 

Lyon, W.J. H 

Lytle, Cinda 

Mack, Oscar E 

Madden, Agnes G.l 

Madden, Mary A. L. __. 

Maguen, Ella 

Maguire, Mary 

Mahoney, Mary A. 

Main, W. Frederick 

Manning, Delia 

Manning, Irene E. 

Marchant, Lizzie 

Marchant, L. C. V. A. _. 

Martin, Charles Q 

Martin, George M. 

Martin, Julia 

Martin, James S 

Martin, Sarah E 

Martin, Kate Nelson 

Martling, James A 

Mason, G. H. 

Mathews, Mrs. E. W 

Mathews, M. E 

Matheson, Grace 

McAdams, W. C 

McBroom, Alva 

McCann, Margaret E.._. 

McCann, Maria 

McCarthy, Katie 

McCarthy, Nettie R. 

McCarthy, Nellie M. _.. 

McClellan, J. L. 

McClellan, Flora 

McClenahan, D. A 

McClure, Henry C. 

McClymonds, J. W. 

McConnell, Miss H. 

McConnell, Ophelia 

McConnell, Ophelia 

McCowan, Blanche 

McCoy, A. M 

McCroskey, R. C 

McCulloch,H. E 

McDermott, Annie F.__. 

McDonald, G. C. . 

McDonald, Mary M 

McDonald, Addie 

McDonald, Kate 

McDorrill,T. K 

McElroy, Nellie 

McFarland, Nellie F 

McGee, Zelos F 

McGehee,Anua P. 

McGeough, Mary V 

McGregor, Annie 

Mclndoe, Charlotte 

McKinstry, Clara 

McKenzie, John 

McLaren, Anna M. 

McLaughlin, Aggie 

McLaughlin, M. 



. ..July 17 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

July 14 

May 23 

October 1 

July 14 

. December 31 

May 23 

January 1 

January 1 

July 10 

.November 22 

March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

January 1 

April 6 

July 14 

.-February 14 

June 30 

May 23 

May 26 

... October 10 

July 14 

. _ December 1 

January 1 

October 1 

March 29 

July 10 

May 24 

January 1 

... October 10 

January 1 

March 29 

March 18 

..-^_. July 14 

January 1 

January 1 

June 30 

October 1 

April 6 

. —January 28 

March 28 

January 1 

July 10 

March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

.__ October 18 

March 18 

March 30 

June 30 

October 1 

June 30 

March 30 

June 30 

January 1 

August 29 

Julv 10 

January 1 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

March 18 



1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
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First Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



McLaughlin, Maria D.- 

McLean, Alex. 

McLean, Charlotte 

McLean, Dugald 

McMillin, Lizzie 

McMillan, W. J 

McMullan, Susan 

McNamer, John P 

McPhee, Mary V 

McPherson, Mrs. "W 

McQuiddy,W. R 

McStay, Josephine 

McVenn, Miss G. E 

Meads, Simeon P. 

Meek, Annie P 

Megahan, Ambrose 

Megerle, Lisetta 

Menges, Rosetta M. 

Meridith, Chas. T 

Merrill, Mary K. 

Meri-itt, Geo. W. 

Merritt, Isabel 

Merwin, Belle E. 

Merwin, Chas. E. 

Meyer, Annie L. 

Miles, Mrs. S. A 

Miley, Annetta 

Miller, Amanda 

Miller, Chas. W 

Miller, Emma J._- 

Miller, Mrs. E. K 

Miller, R J 

Miller, Ida V 

Miller, J. H 

Miller, Rosa 

Miller, Sarah E. 

Mills, Alice 

Miner, Alida 

Minor, Grace D. 

Mitchell, Mrs. E. E 

Mitchell, Katie 

Moase, Phebe F. 

Mobeck, Charlotte F 

Mock, Alonzo 

Moody, Ella 

Montgomery, Annie 

Moore, Fannie A. 

Moore, Kate 

Moore, Lulu L. 

Moore, Maggie 

Moore, Maggie 

Moore, Mary 

Moore, Matilda A. 

Moore, Mathew J. 

Moore, Susie D. 

Morey, Sabria E 

Morford, Kate 

Morgan, Mary Augusta 

Moroney, Mary E. 

Morrill, Mary K 

Morris, C. W 

Morrison, Ellen N 

Morrison, Mary E 

Morrissey, Mi's. M. 

Morrow, J. A. 

Morse, Georgia C. 



January 1, 1880. 

March 20, 1881. 

May 24, 1883. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 26, 1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 30, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

.—-March 29,1881. 
.-_ January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1882. 

—.March 26, 1881. 

July 14,1883. 

June 30, 1881. 

April 6,1880. 

Julv 17,1882. 

May 23, 1882. 

.__ January 1,1883. 
.December 31, 1881. 
.__ January l,t881. 

May 24, 1883. 

March 18, 1881. 

.___-_May 24,1883. 

July 2,1881. 

. December 31, 1881. 
...October 10,1880. 

March 26, 1881. 

March 28, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

January I, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1882. 

March 29,1882. 

January 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 26, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

May 23, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

July 2, 1881. 

March 30, 1880. 

.__ January 28, 1880. 

March 19,1881. 

January 1, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1881. 

March 29,1881. 

October 1,1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 18,1880. 

July 17, 1882. 

January 1, 1883. 

....March 29, 1881. 

March 26, 1883. 

June 20, 1883. 

...January 11, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 30, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 14, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 14, 1883. 

March 29, 1882. 
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First Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Morton, Carrie L. 

Moulthrop, Mary S. 

Muir, Mary M. 

Mulgrew, Mary Jane__ 

Munday, M. E. C 

Munson, John P 

Murch, Clara 

Murch, Lila 

Murck, Catrina 

Murdock, Ella 

Murdock, Grace R 

Murdock, Maria E 

Murman, Frank T 

Murphy, C. H 

Murphy, Isabella M. __ 

Murphy, Nellie 

Murray, Cecil Adelaide 

Murray, George D 

Murray, Maggie 

Murrell, Mrs. M. D 

My rick, George F 

Nash, John C 

Neal, Robert J 

Neary, Annie J 

Needham, H. Brier 

Nelson, Lucy S. 

Newberry, Hattie K 

Newcum, William A.... 

Newell, PIC 

Newell, Theresa 

Newell, W. Edward 

Newraark, Delia 

Nesbitt, Jennie 

Nickerson, W. A. 

Norris, Laura B 

Norton, H. B 

Nunan, Mrs. M. A 

Oakley, Isabella 

O'Brien, Francis M. 

O'Brien, Lucy C 

O'Connor, Richard 

Ogden, George W. 

O'Hara, Kate F 

O'Hara, Mary L. 

Oldham, Mrs. T. _ 

Oman, G. W 

O'Meara, Joanna M. 

O'Neil, J. G 

O'Neil, Mary L 

O'Neil, Eugene 

Orton, Alice G. 

Osborne, C. V. 

Otis, C. S 

Overacher, Alice P. 

Owen, H. D. 

Owen, Phebe R. 

Packard, Lizzie A. 

Padden, Hattie M 

Padden, R. A. 

Paine, Miss Alice V 

Paine, Charles R. 

Palmer, Hettie A. 

Panabacker, C. H. 

Panabacker, E. E. 

Pardee, Miss C. T 

Parker, Miss A. J. 



.-_ October 10, 1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

May 24,1883. 

._- October 31, 1882. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 18,1880. 

May 23,1882. 

March 30, 1880. 

March 28, 1881. 

March 18, 1881. 

May 24, 1883. 

March 28, 1882. 

January 1, 1883, 

August 26, 1880. 

April 10, 1882. 

March 18, 1880. 

June 21, 1881. 

October 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 4, 1881. 

..December 31, 1881. 

October 1,1881. 

Aprin9,1883. 

January 1, 1883. 

May 23, 1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

May 24, 1883. 

.-December 31, 1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 

March 29; 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

August 28, 1880. 

March 18,1880. 

.-December 31, 1881. 
.September 22, 1883. 

January 1, 1881. 

May 23, 1882. 

January 1, 1883. 

July 14, 1883. 

May 24, 1883. 

March 30,1880. 

May 24, 1883. 

June 30,1881. 

October 10, 1880. 

July 14, 1883. 

March 29, 1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

.-November 4, 1882. 

January 1, 1883. 

March 29, 1882. 

January 1, 1883. 

..__ March 29,1881. 
.__ January 30, 1881. 

January 2, 1880. 

. December 23, 1882. 

July 14,1883. 

.„_ March 29, 1882. 

January 1, 1883. 

. Decern ber''31, 1881. 

October 1, 1881. 

October 1, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 

.November 26, 1882. 
January 1, 1«80. 
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First Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Parker, Lizzie : 

Parker, Lizzie Adele.- 

Parker, Matilda 

Parr, John T 

Parshall, Olive A. 

Pascoe, William,. Jr. 

Patchell, Virginia 

Patton, Herbert 

Patton, Jessie 

Patterson, Alma 

Patterson, Eliza 

Patterson, John 

Patton, Libbie H 

Patton, Mattie 

Pearce, Mary E 

Peck, Kate E 

Peck ham, Mary A. 

Peckham, Louis 

Peckham, Miss M. J. _ 

Peckham, Mary A. 

Pelham, Mrs. M. E 

Pendergast, Coloma C. 
Penniman, Helen N.__ 

Perkins, Bishop '_ 

Perry, E. H _. 

Perry, Grace H. 

Perry, Kate A. 

Persing, Georgia 

Peterson, Miss Ann 

Pettit, E. T 

Pettit, E. T 

PfeifFer, Laura 

Phalin, A. M 

Phelps, Alta C 

Phelps, Augusta M 

Phelps, Augusta M 

Phelps, Neil S _. 

Philbrook, H. W 

Pierce, Nellie E 

Pieser, Flora 

Pinkhara, Ella M 

Piper, Lillian A. 

Poage, Delia S. 

Polhemus, Mary E 

Pollard, W.D 

Pond, Lillian C. 

Porter, John N. 

Potter, Harriet A. 

Powers, Ambrose M.__ 

Powers, Charles H. 

Powers, Mattie K 

Pratt, Abbie E 

Pratt, Annie E ^_- 

Pratt, Eunice C 

Pratt, Orson M. 

Pratt, Orson M. 

Prengle, Miss Nellie ._ 

Preston, Flora 

Prewitt, James 

Primm, E. P. 

Pringle, Nellie 

Pritchard, Mrs. S. M._ 

Pritchard, V. P 

Purdy, Carlton 

Pyatt, Jennie 

Quimby, Minerva 



March 29, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

April 6, 1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 26, 1883. 

January I, 1881. 

-.November 4, 1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1883. 

July 17, 1882. 

July 14,1883. 

.September 24, 1881. 
. December 31, 1881. 

March 30, 1880. 

May 24,1883. 

March 18, 1880. 

March 30,1880. 

Januarv 1, 1880. 

July''l4, 1883. 

March 30, 1880. 

January 1, 1883. 

July 17, 1882. 

.September 22, 1883. 

May 23,1882. 

..February 24, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

Julv 5,1881. 

May 23, 1882. 

July 10,1883. 

._._ March 29, 1881. 

July 14, 1883. 

March 13,1881. 

March 13, 1883. 

June 22, 1882. 

October 1,1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

Julv 17,1882. 

.-September 3, 1881. 

January 1, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

.September 24, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1882. 

-July 14,1883. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 29,1882. 

January 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 80,1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

.--January 11, 1883. 
.September 21 , 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 10,1880. 

July 10, 1880. 

.„ October 10, 1880. 

July 27,1880. 

July 14, 1883. 

.__- March 18, 1880. 
.—.March 29, 1881. 
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First Gbadb Ckktipicatbs — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Radford, Cassie M. __. 
Ramsey, William C. _. 
Ramsey, William S. _. 
Randall, Miss F. E._-. 
Raney, Addie M. C. _. 

Raney, Oren N. 

Raney, Sheldon 

Randolph, T. N 

Randolph, Violante... 

Raun, Emily 

Ray, Georgia 

Ray, Maria 

Raymond, Mrs. H. E.. 

Ravmond, Kate 

Raymond, Mary T._«. 

Ready, R. W 

Rector, J. J j 

Redding, Dora C. 

Redman, Mollie 

Reed, Mary F 

Rees, Alma 

Reynolds, S. K. 

Rich, Nellie L 

Richard, V.P 

Richardson, Clara C... 
Richardson, Carrie S. . 

Richardson, G. A. 

Richmond, H. H. 

Rickes, R. A. 

Ries, DoraB. 

Riley, Ella 

Riley, G.E 

Riley, J. F 

Riley, P. F 

Ringo, Mary Enna __ 

Rise, Mary E. 

Ritter, C. M 

Rixon, Charity A 

Robbins, Philomena . 

Roberts, B. F 

Roberts, Edith M 

Roberts, E. W., Jr 

Roberts, Carrie W. 

Robertson, Lizzie 

Robinson, Alice 

Robinson, G. E. 

Robinson, R. E 

Robinson, W. J 

Roche, Annie 

Rodden, Mary C. 

Roesslee, Julius W 

Rogers, W. J 

Ronald, J. T 

Root, Ellis J 

Root, Geo. E 

Root, M. E 

Roscoe, F. H. 

Rosenberg, Frances _ . 

Ross, Jane 

Royce, Ruth 

Rubell,C. F 

Ruby, Virginia C. 

Rucker, Mary E. 

Rugg, E. L 

Ruggles, Lincoln 

Russell, Anna F. 



July 17 

July 22 

June 30 

-..March 18 

May 24 

May 23 

March 30 

June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

May 24 

— October 10 

June 4 

May 23 

July 17 

June 30 

___ March 29 

October 1 

May 24 

January 1 

Mav 11 

July 14 

March 29 

.... March 18 

May 23 

June 30 

June 30 

June 30 

March 19 

March 29 

March 29 

July 14 

July 10 

October 1 

May 24 

April 22 

.November 27 

May 4 

January 1 

March 28 

March 29 

March 29 

January 1 

.July 17 

March 29 

. December 31 
... October 10 
... October 18 

July 10 

March 30 

January 1 

March 18 

July 10 

March 26 

March 29 

July 17 

June 30 

. December 31 

July 10 

March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

May 23 

March 18 

July 17 

July 14 



1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
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First Grade Cbrtipicatks — Contiuued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Eussell, Frank P 

Eussell, Mary F 

Russell, Sadie E. 

Rutherford, May A. _ 

Sabine, Minnie E 

Sackett, Dudley P.._. 

Said, Ella— „. 

Salkeld, Libby 

Sally, Mary E 

Sanborn, Allan P. 

Sargent, Lizzie 

Sargent, W. J 

Sarles, Mrs. Julia 

Sanders, Mrs. Helen . 

Sanders, Wesley 

Savage, M. H 

Sawyer, Frances C. .. 

Schgide, Bertha M 

Schaeggs, Amy C. V. 

Scherer, Mary A. 

Schuck, Hermine 

Schull, Julia M 

Schultz, Andrew H, . 

Schwab, Francis 

Scriber, G. W.% 

Scott, J. F 

Scott, Lillie 

Scott, Maggie K. 

Scott, 0. A. ._ 

Scott, W.S 

Seaman, Elbert 

Seaver, H. N., Jr. — . 

Seavey, Minnie 

Seavey, Mabel 

Seeley, E. A 

Seeley, Nettie B 

Selleck, Nettie 

Selling, Eugenie 

Selling, Nathan 

Senger, Heinrich 

Seward, Martha H. _. 

Seward, R. V 

Seymour, E. M. 

Shafter, A. C. 

Shaner, John J. 

Sharp, Susannah R. _ 

Shaw, Mrs. M. M 

Shaw, Sebastian 

Shearer, Flora M. 

Shearer, John 

Shekels, Maggie 

Shinn, Charles H. »_. 

Shipman, Lily 

Shirpser, Cecilia 

Shortridge, S. M 

Shuck, L. M. 

Siddons, Kate 

Silliman, C. H 

Simmons, Frances E. 
Simmons, Robert J._. 

Simons, J. A. 

Sisson, Caroline M 

Smith, Annie 

Smith, Edward P 

Smith, F. H .... 



Jauuary 1 

March 30 

January 3 

July 17 

January 1 

January 1 

March 30 

March 29 

May 23 

March 29 

March 4 

January 1 

June 19 

. Dexjember 31 

June 30 

January 1 

._-. March 30 

January 1 

August 24 

July 14 

October 1 

October 1 

.--February 8 
. December 31 

July 14 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

— -March 29 

March 24 

.September 26 

June 30 

May 23 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

. December 31 

March 29 

March 29 

July 10 

May 17 

July 20 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

April 25 

March 18 

March 30 

April 10 

July 16 

March 29 

March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

July 14 

._i_ March 18 

March 29 

May 31j 

-May 23 

Ja'nuary 1 

.— October 10 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

-June 30 



1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
188L 
1883. 
1881. 
1883. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 



23* 
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FiBST Grade Ckbtipicates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Smith, Fannie E 

Smith; George 

Smith, Julia E. 

Smith, Eleanor M.-_ 

Smith, Ida 

Smith, IraE. 

Smith, Julia 

Smith, James 

Smith, J. W 

Smith, Louise M. 

Smith, Mary H. 

Smith, Silvia A. 

Smith, Virginia E 

Smith, Wilburn 

Sniith, Jennie .. 

Snedaker, Eunice L_. 

Snow, Ida Rose 

Snow, Melvin 

Sonnenberg, Lizzie .. 

Spalding, T. A 

Squier, Emma 

Spiers, Jane C. 

Sprague, Josie E. 

Squires, Mary E. 

Stafford, Henry C.„. 

Stata, Annie M. 

Stearnes, Hannah P.. 
St. John, Hester A._. 
Stephens, Annie F._. 

Stephens, John 

Stephenson, J. K. ._. 

Stern, Augusta 

Steves, Ada 

Steves, M. Ada 

Stevens, Carrie F.-_. 

Stevens, Eliza 

Stevenson, B. E. 

Stewart, Charlotte T.. 

Stewart, Eliza J. 

Stewart, H. A 

Stewart, Millie 

Stewart, Robt. 

Stickney, EffieL. 

Stincen, Ella E 

Stiles, S. A 

Stine, P. M.-_ 

Stine, Vincent 

Stockton, Alice L.__. 
Stockton, Wm. W._-. 

Stone, Eugenia 

Stone, Ethel 

St(me, Helen M. 

Stone, Jeannette M. . 

Stone, Martha 

Stone, Maria P. 

Stovall, Annie M. __. 
Stovall, Mrs. M. E. _. 

Stowall,E. M 

Stowell, F. H.^- 

Strange, Jennie 

Strange, Maria 

Stratton, Lewis M. _. 

Stratton, Ida A. 

Street, Ella L 

Stringfield, James __. 
Strode, Victor K. 



June 13 

March 29 

...March 29 
... October 31 

July 14 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

July 17 

July 17 

January 1 

March 18 

... March 18 

January 1 

July 17 

March 29 

July 14 

June 30 

July 17 

.-_ March 29 

July 17 

June 30 

_._ March 29 

June 30 

... March 29 

January 1 

January 1 

.-February 2 
December 31 

July 

July 

May 

July 

May 24 

July 17 

July 10 

January 1 

January 1 

... March 29 

July 14 

July 17 

-September 4 
— . March 29 

July 14 

January 1 

July 9 

July 20 

...March 30 

May 23 

July 14 

...March 18 

August 16 

_._ March 30 

January 1 

January 1 

June'30 

June 30 

January 1 

October 1 

July 17 

... March 18 

June 4 

June 30 

July 17 

... March 29 
.September 4 



10 
14 
24 
17 



L883. 
.882. 
882. 
[882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
L881. 
L882. 
882. 
L881. 
1880. 
L880. 
1880. 
882. 
1881. 
1883. 
1881. 
L882. 
882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
881. 
1881. 
1880. 
881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
.883. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
881. 
1881. 
1883. 
882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1 883. 
188t». 
1880. 
880. 
1882. 
1883. 
1880. 
1882. 
880. 
1880. 
881. 
1881, 
1881. 
880. 
1881. 
1882. 
880. 
1881. 
1881. 
:882. 
1881. 
.880. 
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First Grade Cketipioatks — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Sturges, Daniel B. 

Sullivan, C. G 

Suber, Sadie A. 

Sullivan, D. J. 

Sullivan, Francis M. 

Sullivan, Nora G. 

Sullivan, Nellie F 

Sullivan, Theresa M. 

Sullivan, P.M. __ 

Summers, Mrs. S. H. 

Summerville, Letitia 

Sutliff, Edgar C 

Sutliffe, Jennie C 

Swain, Lizzie W. 

Swan, Emma D. 

Swasey, Alice 

Sweeney, Edward 

Sykes, Mary J 

Tade, Laura A 

Taft, LillieN 

Taylor, Mary A 

Taylor, Mary F 

Templeton, Carrie A. 

Tenbrook, Alice R. 

Thaxter, Clara E 

Thayer, Rose 

Thom, Charles J. 

Thomas, Elizabeth 

Thomas, E. 

Thomas, Flora M. 

Thomasson, Annie E. 

Thompson, Ellie L. 

Thompson, Miss Helena 
Thompson, Florence E. _ 

Thompson, J. E. 

Thompson, Jessie B. 

Thompson, Mary R. 

Thompson, 0. M. 

Thompson, Sadie 

Thompson, Sarah E 

Thompson, W. G. 

Thurston, Miss Nettie __ 

Thorp, J. H 

Titch worth, J. C 

Tiedman, Dora 

Tiffany, A. J 

Tinning, William 

Titus, Miss M. J. 

Todd, Miss Anna H. 

.Torrey, Miss L. Jennie_- 

Townley, Emma 

Town send, Beulah 

Toy, Epima 

Trask, Stella G 

Treat, Julia B. 

Treat, Mary B 

Trenholtz, Nettie 

Trescott, Mrs. M. F 

Trimble, Caroline 

Trimble, MoUie F 

Tully, James 

Turner, Addic 

Turner, Belle J. 

Turner, Eva 

Turner, Harriet 

Turner, Mary 



October 1 

March 29 

July 14 

. December 31 

May 24 

October 1 

October 1 

October 1 

March 5 

January 1 

July 14 

July 14 

. December 31 

-July 17 

March 18 

M^rch 18 

June 30 

March 18 

January 1 

.__ February 6 

March 28 

.September 22 
.-December 31 

January 1 

March 29 

October 1 

March 29 

.— October 10 

March 18 

July 17 

May 24 

January 1 

May 22 

March 26 

July 11 

January 1 

Januury 1 

August 3 

January 1 

March 1 

. December 31 
...January 29 

March 18 

. December 31 

January 1 

March 18 

January 1 

-September 25 

August 19 

July 21 

.-July 9 

October 1 

March 26 

July 14 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

. December 31 

March 30 

May 24 

October 1 

May 24 

March 26 

March 29 

June 30 

March 29 



1881. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

1881. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1883. 

1883. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1883. 

1882. 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1883. 

1881. 

1882.^ 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1883. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1883. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1881. 

1881. 

1881. 
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First Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names* 



Expires. 



Turner, Wm. B.__ 

Tuttle, May C 

Tuttle, MiraA 

Unis, Ferdinand A. 

Upton, Clara E. 

Usinger, Conrad 

Valencia, Lydia E. 

Van Guelder, Bertie 

Van Guelder, Lutie 

Van Fossen, L. 

Van Val ken berg, Chaeu 
Varnach, Mrs. E. P. _«_ 

Varriel, Carrie L. 

Vercoe, James 

Vincent, M. E 

Vinzent, Carrie A. 

Vivian, T. J 

Wade, Kettie 

Wade, S. E 

Wakefield, Claude B. _. 

Waldron, Helen R. 

Walker, Cornelia 

Walker, Clara M. 

Walker, CM 

Walker, C. M 

Walker, E.H 

Wallace, Clarence H. _. 

Wallace, J. T 

Wallis, Florence L. 

Walton, Clara 

Warboys, John W. 

Ward, Alice B 

Ward, Edith Z 

Ward, Geo. F 

Ward, L. S. __ 

Ward, Wilber 

Wamick, James W. 

Warren, E.W 

Warren, Geo. Watters _. 

Warring, Hattie B 

Washburne, Georgia 

Waterbury, Charles 

Watkins, Florence M. _ 

Watson, Flotilla N 

Watson, Mary 

Watson, Mrs. M. L. 

Watrous, Minetta 

Way, Mary Alice 

Wear, Belle A 

Weatherwax, Bertha 

Weaver, J. H. G 

Webb, Ida 

Webb, Nettie 

Webber, Fred. E 

Webster, Reginald H.__ 

Weed, Helen M 

Weeks, Mrs. J. M. L. __ 

Wells, Alice M 

Wells, Geo. S 

Wells, Harry C 

Welsh, James E. 

Wenk, Wilbur F 

Wentworth, Gussie M._ 

Westbay, W. W 

West, A. C 

Westfield, J. F. 



July 14, 1883. 

._- October 12, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

.—January 20, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 28, 1882. 

July 17, 1882. 

August 25, 1883.- 

October 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1883. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 10,1880. 

January 1, 1883. 

-December 31, 1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

.-September 6, 1881. 

IMay 24, 1883. 

.__ January 1, 1880. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

July 14, 1883. 

July 17, 1882. 

March 2, 1882. 

July 14,1883. 

. December 31, 1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 18, 1880. 

July 10,1880. 

September 22, 1883. 
.--January 15, 1881. 
.December 31, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 

June 8, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

May 4, 1882. 

May 23, 1882. 

March 18, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 10, 1883. 

January 4, 1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

May 22, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

July 17, 1882. 

July 30, 1883. 

March 29, 1882. 

March 29, 1882. 

...January 20,1881. 

October 1, 1881. 

January 1,1880. 

.— October 10, 1880. 

March 26,1883. 

July 17, 1882. 

October 1, 1881. 

.June 30,1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 

July 17, 1882. 

.December 31, 1881. 
June 30,1881. 
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FiBST Grade Crrtifioates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Wharton, Ann S 

Wharton, J. F 

Whelan, EllaE 

Wheeler, May L 

Wheelock, Dorcas 

White, Alice M 

White, Clarence M. 

White, Lily H — .. 

White, May F 

White, Mrs. Wm. 

Whitely, Emma 

Whitely, Emma 

Whiting, S. P 

Whitmore, Mrs. L. 

Whittier, Emma 

Wilber, Kate 

Wilber, E. W 

Wiley, Maggie L. 

Willard, Rhoda C 

Williams, A. E. 

Williams, Mrs. Ada 

Williams, Bion B 

Williams, Carrie 

Williams, Clara B. 

Williams, Carrie 

Williams, M.E 

Williamson, Jessie 

Willis, Wm. L 

Wilson, Geo. W ^'„ 

Wilson, Horace 

Wilson, J. L. 

Wilson, Lewis B. 1 

Witherby, Emma 

Witherow, Samuel A. 

Wolcote, Emma 

Wolverton, Bruce 

Wood, Alfaretta 

Wood, Annie R 

Wood, L. E. 

Wood, Susie M. 

Wo<»d, Minnie J. 

Wood, William D 

Woodbridge, Eva 

Woodbridge, Mary 

Woodbury, W. W 

Woodland, Isabella 

Woodman, Charles A,__. 

Woodman, S. Marie 

Woods, Miss Theo 

Woods, Bettie 

Woodson, Annie ^. 

Woodson, Mary 

Woolsey, Georgie 

Workman, Oliver P. 

Worthen, George W. 

Wray,E. P 

Wright, Mary 

Wright, William A 

Wulf, Florence 

Wurtemburg, Marianne. 

Wyatt, John 0. B 

Wythe, Margaret 

Yager, Myron 

Yarnall, Bennett 

Yates, T. M 

York, John J. 



..September 3, 1881. 

January 1,1880. 

March 30, 1880. 

...-March 19, 1881. 

March 29, 1882. 

March 30, 1880. 

July 30, 1880. 

._-___June 30, 1881. 

June 14, 1883. 

August 26, 1880. 

March 24, 1881. 

March 24, 1882. 

.-_ October 10, 1880. 

April 10, 1883. 

.__ January 1, 1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

... January 1, 1880. 

March 29, 1881. 

July 17,1882. 

. December 31, 1881. 
. December 31, 1881. 

January 1,1883. 

May 24, 1883. 

..-.March 29, 1881. 

March 18, 1880. 

July 14, 1883. 

May 24, 1883. 

July 14, 1883. 

January 1, 1881. 

. December 31,1881. 
.September 23, 1881. 

May 23, 1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

January 1,1880. 

May 23, 1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

July 14, 1883. 

March 29, 1882. 

June 30, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

.— October 10, 1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

August 31, 1881. 

May 23, 1882. 

July 10,1880. 

March 18, 1880. 

June 30, 1881. 

May 24, 1883. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1883. 

March 30, 1880. 

July 14, 1883. 

.July 17, 1882. 

July 2, 1881. 

July 17, 1882. 

. December 31, 1881. 
....March 29,1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

January 1, 1883. 

...February 9, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

June 30, 1881. 

March 18, 1880. 
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First Gbadb.Cebtificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Young, W.H - 

Younger, Miss Maggie— 

Youngraan, A. M. 

Zastron, Louis H. 

Zumwalt, Mrs. V. P. S.. 



...March 29, 1882. 

July 18, 1882. 

May 17, 1881. 

July 10, 1880. 

.November 5, 1882. 



SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATES. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Ackley, Mollie E. 

Acton, William 

Adcx>ck, Mary...: 

Addis, Yda Helles 

Abbie, Daniel P 

Allen, Ada L. 

Allen, Mary 

Ambruster, Helen 

Anderson, Bessie 

Anderson, Christienne 
Anderson, Emma M._ 

Anderson, J. H. 

Angel, Lucy B 

Anthony, Sallie M. 

Appleby, Kate 

Arndt, Clara 

Arndt, Clara 

Ashley, M. Alice 

Ashley, Marian 

Ash mead, Lillian J... 

Ashton, John 

Asquitb, Ann 

Auld, Eliza F 

Bachelder, Emma F.._ 

Bacon, Mrs. A. A. 

Bailey, Lydia A. 

Baldwin, Josie E. 

Ball, Eunice 

Ball, Mattie C 

Barber, Maggie A. 

Barbour, Emma 

Barden warper, Katie.. 

Baright, Helen D 

Barr, Ann F 

Barrows, Annie W 

Bartholomew, Rachel _ 

Beckwitb, Nathan 

Beckworth, Mary 

Beggs, J. D. 

Bell, Lizzie 

Bennett, Ida 

Bennett, Minnie E. 

Benson, Henry 

Bentley, George H. 

Bernard, Ida L 

Bethell, Laura 

Berry, James H. 

Bibbins, Alice C 



29 
29 
29 



31 
31 

22 



January 1 

March 18 

March 

March 

March 

-July 14 

March 29 

.December 
.December 

March 

May 22 

January 1 

March 21 

January 1 

May 24 

October 1 

March 29 

October 1 

March 29 

July 14 

March 17 

May 24 

March 29 

-September 22 

July 10 

...January 16 

July 20 

January 1 

July 17 

July 14 

March 29 

May 23 

-May 24 

March 29 

July 14 

March 22 

January 1 

March 29 

-July 14 

March 29 

...January 25 

October 1 

January 1 

October 1 

.December 14 

May 23 

...January 10 
March 29 



1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1S82. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
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Second Gbadk Ckrtificatbs — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Bice, Mrs. M. A 

Birch, Mary F 

Bishop, Charles E. 

Bixby, Maggie C 

Block, Valence V. 

Blythe, Alice 

Bodwell, E. M 

Bod well, Harry W. 

Boggs, Mary F 

Boland, Jeanne M. H.. 

Bonnard, Helen A, 

Booth, Ellen N 

Booth, Ella N 

Booth, Mary 

Booth, Mary 

Bowman, Mary S. 

Boyle, Mary E. 

Brady, Annie M. 

Bradley, Mary 

Brechtel, W. F 

Brett, Mabel 

Brett, E. W 

Bristol, Helen G. 

Brown, C. L. 

Brown, Emma 

Brown, Ellis C 

Brown, Jennie L. 

Brown, Frances A. 

Brown, L. Jennie 

Brown, Leroy 

Brown, L. W. 

Brown, Sarah A. _ 

Brown, Eosa 

Brown, Robert J. 

Brown, William W 

Burbank, Emma L 

Burke, Kittie 

Burger, Mary E. 

Burgine, Eugene M. __. 

Burks, J. H. 

Burke, Kate J. 

Burns, Hattie 

Burrell, Wesley J. 

Burrell, W. J 

Burrows, Abraham F... 

Burston, Selina 

Bush, Lizzie R. 

Bush, Lizzie R. 

Butler, Faustina 

Butler, Benj. F. 

Cady, Mary C. 

Cahlahan, Gertie 

Caler, Annie 

Campbell, C. W 

Campbell, Lydia G. 

Cappelman, C. J. C 

Carey, Elmer E 

Carver, Lucinda J. 

Casey, Miss Katie 

Catlin, Amelia G. 

Cave, Hattie 

Chalmer, Louise B. 

Chapman, Adelbert R. . 

Chappell, Mattie E. 

Charnock, Delia 

Chase, Hartley M. 



August 22 

June 30 

October 1 

March 18 

July 17 

March 29 

_June 30 

June 30 

.July 17 

January 1 

April 10 

... October 10 

January 1 

.December 31 

March 29 

May 24 

.September 20 

May 24 

July 17 

July 14 

October 1 

April 4 

March 29 

.__ October 10 

October 1 

.-..March 29 

June 30 

May 24 

July 17 

July 26 

October 1 

March 18 

.__. March 29 

May 23 

January 1 

July 14 

July 14 

May 26 

July 14 

July n 

October 1 

March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

. December 31 

June 30 

October 1 

March 29 

March 29 

July 17 

July 10 

January 1 

May 24 

May 24 

January I 

October 1 

May 22 

March 29 

March 22 

March 29 

.._. March 18 
March 23 



1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
18S2. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
J 881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880, 
1882. 
1881. 
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Second Gsadb Cebtificatks — Continued 



Namss. 



Expires. 



Cheney, Jennie C. 

Chittenden, Clara 

Church, Emma F 

Ciprico, Elenor L. 

Clapp, Alma 

Clark, Mae A 

Clark, Robt. M 

Clark, Walter H 

Clayborne, Frank 

Clearly, Louise E. 

Clow, Amelia B 

Coif man. Nelson B. 

Cohen, Alice H. 

Cohen, Carrie 

Colby, Mattie A. 

Cole,W.H.B 

Coleman, Fannie E. 

Collier, Geo. J. 

Collins, Laura M. 

Congdon, Miss A. R.__. 

Conlin, Thos. 

Conners, Mary J. 

Conover, Flora 

Conrad, John G. 

Cooper, Jennie D. 

Cooper, Mary 

Cooney, Ellen 

Cope, Lizzie 

Covilland, Chas. J. 

Covington, Laura M. _. 

Cowles, Ida E. 

Cowley, Florence 

Cowley, Mary E 

Cozens, Kate 

Craig, Elizabeth M. ._. 

Crane, Martha J 

Crane, Olive 

Crenshaw, Susie 

Crofton, Annie 

Cromwell, EflBe B 

Cromwell, Frank A 

Cromysrell, Frank A 

Cronemiller, Mary E._. 

Crook, Mary W 

Crowley, Mary E. 

Crowley, Mary E 

Crump, Minnie E 

Culverwell, Kate 

Currier, Adeline Sv 

Curry, Maggie 

Curtis, Corinna 

Curtis, J. F 

Curtis, Ada M 

Dabney, Martha 

Daley, Adelaide 

Daley, Mary 

Danks, Julia A. 

Darby, Mary 

Davis, Emma 

Davis, Rose A. 

Deal, Wm. C 

Deering, James H. 

De Forrest, Priscilla L.. 

Delano, Carrie C. 

Delay, M. C 

Depeller, Jacob ._ 



. December 31 
. December 3 1 

July U 

March 29 

July 34 

January 1 

—January 17 
.September 14 

August 28 

March 22 

May 22 

March 29 

. December 31 
._- October 29 

May 23 

.September 26 

January 1 

May 23 

July 14 

.__ January 16 

June 30 

August 24 

March 29 

July 14 

July 17 

-June 30 

April 10 

March 6 



March 17 

_ December 9 
December 31 

January 1 

July 17 

___ March 29 

July 17 

July 17 

_- January 1 

July 14 

Julv 14 

— .March 29 

October 1 

_-_ March 29 
__ January 1 
December 31 
-.-March 29 

October 1 

.. January 1 
_._ March 29 

March 29 

October 1 

July 14 

... March 29 
...March 29 
December 31 

May 24 

... March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

--January 25 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

...March 29 

January 1 

December 31 
...March 27 



1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880^ 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
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Second Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Depeller, Jacob 

De Sassett, Henrietta 
De Zaldo, Maria T. — 
Dickenson, Everett C. 

Dingle, C. E 

Doherty, Emma L 

Donovan, Ella 

Donovan, Mary 

Doom, Fannie 

Doran, Alice R. 

Doran, Alice R. 

Dorsey, Mary L. 

Doud, Agnes 

Douglas, Jas. T 

Dowling, Jennie E._- 

Dresser, Alice 

Driscoll, Mary 

Dunn, James L 

Duncan, Belle M. 

Dunn, Chancey H. ._ 

Dwyer, Annie M. 

Dye, A. J. 

Eckardt, Ida L. 

Edwards, Priscilla 

Egenhoff, W. D 

Elder, Ettie 8 

Ellis, CoeC 

Ellis, Samuel M. 

Emery, Cordelia 

Erkson, Louisa A. 

Erzgrabber, Emma 

Estell, Lovina 

Everett, Rose A 

Everhardt, Emma A. 

Evans, Rose 

Fahey, John M 

Fallon, Kate 

Farley, Cornelia M.__ 

Farrell, Mary 

Fay, Mary A 

Finley, S. J 

Fisher, Alice A 

Fisher, Kate B 

Fisher, P. M 

Fisher, P. M 

Fletcher, Nettie 

Fogg, Ella. 

Folger, Miss E. L 

Ford, Minnie L. 

Fortier, Rose 

Foster, Minnie 

Foulk, Nina A 

Franklin, Gideon E. . 

Frasee, Mattie J. 

French, H. L.__ 

Fried, Delia 

Fullard, Agnes 

Fuller, ITattie J 

Fulton, Miss A. M 

Furley, Fredrica 

Gaddis, Mary 

Gage, Jpnnie 

Gaston, George W 

Gates, Alice A. 

Gesford, Louise 



March 29 

May 24 

.-_ January 1 
.September 11 
._- January 1 

March 29 

May 23 

June 30 

June 30 

May 24 

July 14 

July 10 

July 17 

March 29 

October 1 

July 17 

.__ January 1 

July 17 

June 30 

.._ January 1 

October 1 

March 29 

March 29 

.__ January 1 

March 18 

March 29 

July 14 

March 29 

June 30 

May 24 

October 1 

May 24 

.May 24 

May 23 

July 14 

-July 17 

January 1 

August 20 

.__ January 25 

October 1 

.November 27 

March 29 

July 14 

-June 30 

July 17 

.July 14 

July 12 

January 1 

July 14 

.July 14 

. December 31 

-July 17 

January 1 

June 30 

January 1 

. December 31 

June 30 

January 1 

March 18 

July 17 

July 14 

..September 5 

January 1 

March 18 

January 1 



1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882, 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 



24« 
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Second Gbadb Ckktificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Gibbs, C. Cynthia 

Giddings, Laura C. 

Giffin.E 

Gillespie, Luella 

Gilman, Julia A. 

Gilmore, Forest A. 

Gil more, Forest A. 

Gilmore, Forest A. 

Gladding, Lydia 

Gober, Lucie L. 

Goggin, Emily K. 

Gove, Lilla B 

Gowcr, Mary L. 

Gracier, Emma F. 

Graflfelman, Lucinda 

Graham, Lizzie M. 

Graham, Mollie 

Gramwell, John 

Gregory, Mary F. 

Gunn, C. E 

Hall, George W 

Hall, Ida 

Hamilton, Maggie 

Hamm, Sarah 

Hampton, Henry C. 

Hampton, Lizzie M. 

Haney, F. J 

Hankenson, John B. R.. 

Harby, Rosalie J 

Harrigan, Annie 

Harrington, Julia 

Hart, Bergie 

Hart, Lydia 

Harvey, Katie M. 

Haskins, Ida M 

Haskins, Joseph M. 

Hatton, William H 

Hawley, Eva 

Hawley, Eva 

Hazen, Leonora 

Hawes, Sarah E 

Hawley, E. W 

Hay, Luella 

Hayes, Naomi A 

Healey, Belle 

Heard, Edwin M. 

Hendley, Mamie V. 

Henry, Fannie K. 

Henry, Libbie S. 

Henry, Margaret R. 

Henrod, John 

Hill, Alice— _. 

Hinkelbein, Josephine.. 

Hitchcock, Grace B. 

Hobson, Sarah 

Hollingsworth, Emma _. 

Hopkins, Thomas P 

Home, Louise 

Hornick, NoraH. 

Horshott, Andrew 

Howard, Annie L 

Howard, Jennie F. 

Howard, Mrs. M. M 

HufFner, Katie A. 

Hughes, Sadie 

Hunter, Rose V. 



-.-March 21 
_-_ March 29 

October 1 

-September 2 

January 1 

October 1 

_-. March 29 

July 17 

July 10 

January 1 

— -March 29 

May 29 

October 1 

December 31 
__ October 30 

July 17 

January 1 

.-_ March 29 

— March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

December 31 
__ October 31 

July 17 

June 30 

July.l7 

January 1 

...March 13 

July 17 

...March 29 
-.January 25 

January 1 

...March 29 

July 17 

December 31 
... March 18 
.--March 29 
...March 29 

July 17 

...March 18 

January 1 

June 30 

January 1 

May 23 

January 1 

— .March 29 

January I 

July 17 

..January 16 

May 24 

May 23 

-.-March 29 

AprillO 

July 14 

May 23 

January 1 

...March 18 
-.January 25 

March 29 

October 1 

October 1 

May 24 

December 31 

May 23 

July 14 

.-January 10 



1880. 
1880. 
1880, 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
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Becond Gsadb Csbtificatks — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Huntley, A. M 

Hurst, G.P._ 

Huskey, F. G._ _ 

Jackraan, Florence 

Jackson, Etta H. 

Jackson, George A. 

Jackson, Kate M. 

Jackson, Harriet 

Jackson, Artie J. 

Jenkins, Mary 

Jenkins, Sarah B. 

Jewett, William J 

Johnson, Catherine £. 

Johnson, Julian W. 

Johnson, Mattie B. 

Johnson, Nettie 

Johnson, Samuel 

Johnston, Lizzie 

Jonas, Fannie E. 

Jones, Delia 

Jones, Maude H. 

Jones, Newman 

Jorey, Miss Bessie 

Jqrey, Miss Emma 

Jordan, Wm. EJ 

Joslin, Minnie F. 

Judkins Lucia 

Julian, Minnie 

Kalisber, Sophia 

Karsky, Mirian 

Kansky, Sarah 

Kansky, Sarah 

Kelley, Thos 

Kellogg, Chas. M. 

Kelly, Ella 

Kelsey, Sarah 

Kelso, Iretta A. 

Kendall, Emma J. 

Kennedy, Annie M. __ 
Kennedy, Annie M. — 

Kennedy, Mary A. 

Kent, Adah E 

Kent, Margaret A 

Kerr, Mrs. A. B. 

Kervan, Lulu 

Kingman, Mary H. 

Kimball, Geo. H 

Kimball, Rebecca 

Kinley, M. 

Knapp, Martha M. 

Kornig, Edward 

Krause, Fred. L. 

Lachlin, Maria E. 

Lalande, Blanche L. _. 

Lane, E. K. 

Larkins, Christina 

Lawrence, Wm. H. 

Le Crone, Thomas W. 

Leek, Ira G 

Leek, Wm. H. 

Leland, Sadelie W.-__ 

Levy, Rebecca 

L'Hote,Mr8. M. F 

Lingraso, Mattie A. 

Lipowitz, Ellen 

Lipp, Clara E. 



December 30, 1.880. 
..February 36, 1882. 
...January 26, 1882. 

October 1,1880. 

May 23,1881. 

October 1,1882. 

May 22, 1882. 

June 30, 1880. 

.—-March 29, 1880. 

July 14, 1882. 

March 28, 1880. 

June 30, 1880. 

July 14, 1882. 

July 18, 1880. 

July 14, 1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

.__ January 16, 1881. 
.September 22, 1881. 

June 30, 1880. 

January 1, 1882. 

.. July 14. 1882. 

March 29,1881. 

._- October 31, 1880. 
— October 31, 1880. 

May 24, 1882. 

-June 30, 1882. 

—January 24, 1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

March 29, 1880. 

.September 22, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 30, 1880. 

October 1,1880. 

March 29, 1880. 

July 17,1881. 

-May 24, 1882. 

March 29,1880. 

May 23, 1881. 

May 24, 1880. 

July 14, 1882. 

October 1,1880. 

May 23, 1881. 

March 29, 1880. 

June 30, 1880. 

January 1, 1882. 

July 14, 1882. 

July 34, 1882. 

July 14, 1832. 

June 30, 1880. 

May 24, 1882. 

July 17,1881. 

October 1, 1881. 

March 30,1880. 

March 30, 1880. 

March 18, 1882. 

July 14, 1882. 

—January 25, 1882. 

March 18, 1882. 

___ January 1, 1882. 

July 17. 1881. 

July 14, 1882. 

July 14, 1882. 

March 18,1882. 

. December 31, 1880. 

July 10, 1881. 

January 1, 1882. 
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SRcoin> Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Little, Dillie E 

Little, Ella J 

Little, Miss L. B 

Lloyd, Julius A. 

Lloyd, Margruietta B. 
Locke, Nathaniel H. _ . 

Locke, N. H. 

Locke, Sarah 

Loucks, Mrs. Ann 

Louderback, Lizzie 

Love, Ida M. 

Lowry, Agnes 

Lucas, Jessie D. 

Lucas, M. Ida 

Lynch, Nellie R. 

Lynch, 0. J 

Lynch, Sadie 

Lynch, Wm. F. 

Lynds, Virginia E 

Lynds, Denver M. 

Mack, Oscar E 

Madan, Aimee 

Magner, Joanna 

Maguire, Rosa A 

Manley, Geo. P 

Manning, Irene E. 

Martin, Miss Ida 

Martin, Etta E. 

Martin, Fannie M 

Martin, J. A 

Martin, Jno. W 

Masonette, Blanche 

Mattuck, Mary 

Maurer, John L. 

Maxwell, Mary E. 

Maxwell, Mary E 

Mayers, Bessie 

McCabe, Ella 

McCleery, Annie 

McClellan, Flora 

McClellan, Flora 

McConnell, Mary F.— 

McCourt, James 

McDaniell, Ella 

McDervitt, Mary 

McElroy, Nettie _ 

McFarland, Florence _ 
McFarland, Lucy M. _ 
McFarland, Nellie F. _ 
McFarland, Nellie F._ 

McHenry, Mary 

McHugh, Mary 

Mcintosh, Mrs. Kate 

McKell,J. E 

McKenzie, John 

McKenzie, Lizzie A. 

McKenzie, Louisa _i__ 
McKnight, Samuel M. 

McLean, Agnes M. 

McLearan, Charlotte.. 

McMuUan, Emily 

McMullen, Frances 

McNamara, Agnes 

McNear, L. 

McNevin, Maggie 

McPhillips, Annie 



.. July 17 

-July 14 

.September 22 

July 10 

_May 24 

... January 1 
...January 25 
... January 25 

March 29 

. December 31 

May 23 

March 30 

.September 25 
.September 22 

July 17 

March 29 

July 17 

April 10 

May 24 

_May 24 

March 29 

May 23 

. December 31 

June 30 

...January 15 

March 29 

April 10 

...January 25 

May 23 

June 30 

May 23 

July 17 

March 15 

July 17 

June 30 

-July 17 

July 14 

May 23 

... October 31 

January 1 

... January 25 

May 24 

June 30 

March 29 

Julv 17 

January 1 

August 31 

August 31 

July 14 

March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

...February 5 

March 15 

June 22 

May 24 

Januarv 1 

March 15 

July 14 

May 23 

.... March 29 

March 29 

. December 31 

June 30 

July 14 

, May 24 



1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
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Second Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Megahan, A. 

Megahan, A. 

Merrick, J. T. 

Merrill, Mrs. M. D... 
Merrill, Mrs. M. D._. 
Meredith, David M. . 

Merritt, Geo. W. 

Merritt, J. S. — . 

Mertes, Augusta M. . 

Meyer, Emma E. 

Michener, D. B 

Miller, Emma 

Miller, Lavina L. __. 

Miller, Mary K 

Millington, Seth 

Mills, Mrs. Myron _. 

Minor, Grace D. 

Miranda, Petra C 

Mize, E. J. 

Mize, E. J. 

Mize, E. J. 

Mock, Arthur 

Mock, J. W — . 

Moore, William P. _. 
Morgan stern, Eva >_. 

Morris, Kate C. 

Morris, Lizzie L. 

Morrison, Mary E. _. 
Morse, Georgie C. __. 

Morse, Hettie 

Morton, Alfreda 

Morton, Edith 

Morton, Sarah E 

Moses, Hattie A. 

Muir, Mary M. 

Muller, Carl 

Mundav, Charles F. . 

Murphy, Ella F 

Murphy, Miss E. M. 

Murray, Anita 

Myrick, Ella 

My rick, Lizzie B. __. 

Nagle, Kate F. 

Nash, A. J. 

Needham, H. Burr .. 
Needham, H. Burr «. 

Neff, M. C 

Nelson, Adelia 

Newberry, Ellen A. . 

Nichols, Lucy 

Noble, Fred._ 

Norton, F. C ._. 

Norton, Andrea 

Novitsky, Nuna 

O'Brien, France^ 

O'Brien, Katie 

O'Brien, Katie 

O'Connell, Nettie A. 

O'Neal, Amy 

O'Neal, Agnes L 

Orr, Lizzie A. 

Ortego, D. M 

Ortli, Clara L 

Owen, Lucy E. 

Owen, M. C 

Packer, Etta 



June 30 

January 1 

March 29 

June 30 

July 17 

July 14 

July 17 

July 14 

May 23 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

June 30 

.-.: March 29 

January 1 

.September 22 
. December 31 

June 27 

January 1 

June 30 

October 1 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

July 14 

May 24 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

July 14 

May 23 

June 22 

July 14 

July 10 

May 23 

July 14 

... October 10 

May 23 

June 30 

May 23 

January 1 

January 1 

. December 31 

July 14 

January 1 

...January 25 

June 30 

July 14 

...^-_May 23 

March 29 

.--January 25 

January 1 

July 14 

July 10 

March 29 

March 29 

-July 17 

. December 31 
...January 25 

June 30 

July 14 

August 4 

July 18 

May 24 

January 1 

June 30 



1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882« 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 



SicoMD Gkide CsRTinClTEB — CoDtJDued. 



«^.. 


■iplRL 


















1881. 

ISBS. 
188S. 
1882. 

issa. 

IBfil. 
1881. 

laeil 

1881. 
1881. 
1881. 

ISSl! 
1881. 
1882. 

1883. 

leei. 

1S81. 
1880. 
1880. 
18S0. 
1881. 
18B1. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 

1882 
ISBL 
1880 








May 24 














Marcb2e 






















































































Martro, Jno. W _ 


May 23 
































,.„ October 31 


1880 




























































Maret 29 














•^ 














IMff. 

IBM. 

UttU 




































McNevin, Maggie ^ -,^6 

MoPhillips, AnniB J!^ 


;™ShI 


■ 
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Second Gbadb Cebtificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expiree. 



Parden, K. A 

Parker, Edwin A. 

Parker, Rose A. 

Parsons, Annie 

Partsch, Herman 

Partsch, Herman 

Patton, J. R 

Patton, Lizzie R. 

Patton, Mattie A. 

Peabody, Mary C 

Peckham, Lois A, 

Perkins, Alice 

Perry, E. H 

Pettit, E. T..__ 

Phelps, Hannah J. 

Phillips, Josie 

Phillips, Laura J. 

Pike, Anna M. 

Pond, C. Lillian 

Pope, Evelyn 

Poweli, Emma C 

Powell, Emma C 

Pratt, William F 

Quinn, Amelia F. 

Rademacher, Christine. 
Rademacher, Christine. 

Badford, Cassie M, 

Randall, Mary 

Raney, Oren N. 

Raphel, Addie L. 

Ray, Georgia 

Reeve, E. II. 

Regan, Sadie 

Reinstein, Lena A. 

Reynolds, Fannie L.__. 

Rhinehardt, Ida E. 

Richards, George E. __. 
Richardson, Clara C... 

Rickey, Mary H 

Riley, James A. 

Rings, Emma M 

■Robertson, Margie 

Robinett, Minna 

Robinson, Emma 

Robinson, Eliza 

Robinson, Sallie A. 

Rock, Annie 

Rock wood, Josephine _ 

Rodgers, Mary A. 

Rodham, B 

Rogers, Mrs. I. D. 

Rollins, Annie 

Root, Miss A. M . 

Root, Mollie E 

Roper, Mary A. 

Ross, Jessie F. 

Ross, Leonora 

Royoe, Florence 

Ruddock, Benjamin J. 

Rumery, Lizzie P. 

Russell, Carrie H. 

Ryan, F. D 

Bailee, J. W. 

Sampson, Francis C. ._ 

Saxton, MaryL. 

Scherer, Mary A. - 



October 1, 1880. 

October 1, 1880. 

-June 30, 1880. 

January 1, 1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

June 30, 1880. 

July 14, 1882. 

March 29, 1880. 

-September 22, 1881. 

January 1, 1882. 

May'23, 188K 

March 18, 1882. 

October 1, 1880. 

..February 14, 1880. 

July 18,1880. 

.__ January 25, 1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

January 1, 1882. 

March 29, 1880. 

January 1, 1882. 

May 24, 1882. 

July 14, 1882. 

May 24, 1882. 

October 1, 1880. 

May 23, 1881. 

April 16, 1882. 

March 29, 1881. 

July 17,1881. 

March 29, 1880. 

July 14,1882. 

May 23, 1881. 

October!, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 17,1881. 

October 1, 1880. 

May 23, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 29,1880. 

May 24,1882. 

March 29, 1880. 

May 23,1881. 

July 14,1882. 

.September 22,1882. 

March 29,1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 17,1881. 

January 1, 1882. 

...January 10,1880. 

.May 24, 1882. 

...January 17, 1880. 

.July 14,1882. 

July 14, 1882. 

August 4, 1882. 

June 22, 1881. 

-September 22, 1881. 

July 17,1881. 

January 1, 1882. 

May 23, 1881. 

_ December 31, 1880. 

July 14,1882. 

January 1, 1880. 

March 18, 1882. 

- December 13, 1880. 

October 1, 1880. 

.July 14.1882. 

June 30, 1880. 
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Second Grade Certipicates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Schuck, Herman 

Scott, Henry W 

Beavy, Mabel 

Selby, Emma 

Selleck, Dot , 

Senter, Marv E 

Shannon, Kate M. 

Sharp, Mattie A. 

Shaw, Mattie J. 

Shepherd, Addie C 

Short, M.L 

Shupser, Cecilia 

Simpson, Cora A. 

Simpson, J. H. 

Singly, Helen A. 

Slayback, Eurilla L. — . 

Smiley, Helen M. 

Smith, Addie G. 

Smith, L. M 

Smith, La Grande S.__. 

Smith, Mary E. 

Smith, Nellie L. 

Smith. W.J 

Smith, William G * 

Smithurst, Sophie W._. 

Smyth, Anna 

Smyth, Anna M. L. 

Smyth, Anna M. 

Sm3'th, Kate 

Somerset, Clara J. 

Somerset, Clara J. 

Soule, Maude 

Spangenberg, Nettie E.. 

Spencer, Rebecca 

Spear, Cora L. 

Spooner, Ida 

Sproul, Hattie B. 

Squier, Emma 

Squier, Emma 

Squiers, Isabel 

Stafford, R. Tj.__^ 

Stanford, Bell M 

Stanley, Albert 

Stanley, Albert 

Stauffer, Kate L. 

Stephenson, J. R 

Stephenson, Nancy J._. 
Stephenson, N. Jennie . 

Stern, Augusta 

Steves, Ida 

Stewart, Jessie M. 

Stewart, John 

Stewart, Louisa 

Stewart, Louisa 

Stipp, George 

Stivers, Lanor 

Stockton, L. D. 

Stockton, L. D 

Stockton, William 

Stone, Carrie C. 

Stone, Hannah E. 

Storv, Lizzie 

Stoval, Fred. W 

Strawbridge, Viola 

Strawbridge, Viola 

Strong, Delia 



June 30 

January 1 

...March 29 

May 24 

December 31 

May 24 

tfanuary'l 

... March 29 

October 1 

October 1 

October 1 

July 17 

May 24 

... March 17 

January 6 

January 1 

July 14 

July 14 

June 30 

July 17 

..January 25 
...January 1 

July 14 

May 23 

May 24 

June 30 

June 30 

.- -January 1 
—-January 1 
-.-January 1 
-..March 29 
.-- March 29 

May 23 

June 27 

May 24 

October 1 

July 14 

... October 1 
... March 29 

May 23 

...January 1 
...January 1 

June 30 

July 17 

._- March 29 
... March 29 

May 23 

July 17 

May 23 

May 23 

-.January 16 
...January 1 

July 14 

July 17 

July 17 

July 14 

-. -January 1 

January 1 

.._ March 29 

April 10 

.._ March 29 

July 14 

... March 29 

June 30 

October 1 

... March 29 



1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
188L 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
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Second Grade Ckbtificatbs — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



StuU, C. N 

Sullivan, Maggie 

Sullivan, Michael F. . 

Sweeney, Cassie 

Sweeney, Minnie 

Sykes, Charles H. 

Tallant, Ella M. .__ 

Talmage, Minnie 

Taney, L. K 

Taylor, Henry 

Teel, Mary L . 

Thomasson, Annie A. 

Thompson, Mattie 

Thompson, Mrs. 0. M. 

Thompson, Robert A. 

Thurston, Alice E. 

Tobin, Margaret 

Travers, Kittie J 

Tuite, Annie M. 

Turner, Addie 

Turner, Albertine G. 

Turner, Mdtry 

Turrell, Emily M 

Tuttle, Mary E _ _ _ _ 

Tyner, John M. 

linger, Annie 

linger, Annie 

Van Fossen, L. J., Jr. . 

Varcoe, Geo. 

Vaughn, May R 

Vinzent, Carrie A. 

Vollman, Bertha T 

Wadsworth, Carrie M. 

Wales, Fred. H 

Walsh, Mary S 

Walsh, Maggie M. 

Walton, Addie E. 

Ward, Ida M __. 

Ward, S. L 

Ward, S. L 

Ward, Thomas B. 

Ware, Mattie M. 

Warring, Hattie 

Watterman, Waldo S 

Wear, Emma 

Webb, Miss Delia 

Weed, Ida B. 

Weeks, Mattie A. ! 

Wells, Alice M 

Wells, H. C 

Wessell, Williamma 

Westfield, Mary 

Wetraore, Octavia 

Wheeler, Mary E. 

Wheelock, Mrs. E 

Whitcomb, Alice H. 

Whitcomb, Jessie B. 

White, Alice J. w- 

White, Mrs. Mattie 

White, Mattie H._ 

White, Winifred — . 

Whittingham, M. A. 

Wickliffe, Elvina- 

Wilcox, Katie 

Wilcox, Lizzie 

Wiley, Oscar F. 



January 1 

-July 14 

March 29 

January 1 

October 1 

July 14 

May 23 

April 10 

March 29 

January 1 

May 23 

Januarv 1 

—January 25 
.-.December 1 

January 1 

March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

-July 14 

May 23 

July 14 

January 1 

July 14 

.-December 31 

-July 17 

Julyl7 

June 30 

. December 31 

July 14 

March 29 

January 1 

June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

-September 22 
.September 22 

July 10 

May 23 

May 23 

. December 31 

March 18 

July 17 

March 29 

May 24 

May 23 

-July 10 

March 29 

June 30 

July 14 

July 14 

January 1 

March 29 

.September 22 
-September 22 
.--January 10 

March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

. December 31 

March 29 

January 1 

March 29 

March 24 

. December 31 

-July 17 

July 10 



1880. 

1882. 

1880f 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 
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Srgond Grade Certificates — Continued 



Names. 



Expires. 



Williams, Eugene - 
Williamson, Jessie . 

Wilson, Julia F 

Wilson, Lewis 

Winckley, Emma _ 

Winters, Ellen 

Winters, Ellen C._. 
Wing, Florence D._ 
Wiseman, Mary L._ 

Wixon, Eugene 

Wolfe, Alice M 

Wolfe, Ida H 

Wood, Annie R 

Wood, Bettie 

Woodford, Flora A. 

Woodson, Annie 

Woodward, A. P._, 

Woolsey, Georgia 

Woolsey, Georgia. - 
Worth, Lettie M.__ 
Wright, Mattie A. _ 

Wyatt, J. 0. B 

Yehl, Josephine 

Young, Rachel 



January 1 

May 23 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

July 17 

.July 14 

August 28 

-September 22 

January 1 

July 14 

. December 31 

March 29 

January 1 

May 24 

May 23 

Marcli 29 

June 30 

January 1 

July'l7 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

-July 17 



1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 



THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Allen, Mary J. 

Allen, Mary J 

Allen, Mrs. M. E. ._. 

Anderson, Sadie E 

Andrews, Alida B. 

Arendt, Clara 

Armstrong, Annie 

Atterbury, Fannie L. 

Bandy, Nettie L. 

Barman, Nellie L 

BatcheJder, Alice 

Beggs, Ettie 

Bennett, Annie D. 

Bennett, Nettie 

Bentley, Mrs. J. S. 

Bentley, Mrs. J. S. __ 
Blackington, Cora A. 

Bockrath, Elta 

Bodkin, Mary 

Brewster, A. R. 

Brier, Miss Carrie 

Briggs, Sadie L. 

Brim hall, Maggie 

Brooks, Lena 

Brotherton, Alice S. _ _ 

Brown, Amelia 

Buckley, Lellie M. __ 
Burbank, Emma L. . 
Burnham, Lulu 

25« 



December 31 

July 17 

__ October 15 
__ January 1 
_, .March 29 
December 31 
...March 29 

July 17 

... March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

January 1 

January 1 

July 17 

December 31 
... March 29 
_- January 1 
...March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

January 1 

___ March 29 
...March 18 

July 14 

July 14 

March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

July 14^ 



1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
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Third Grade Cebtifioatbb — Ck)ntinued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Burns, Ella P 

Burns, Sarah M. 

Butts, Etta— - 

Campbell, Eva 

Can field, Libbie P 

Camm, Manila 

Carnes, Marion 

Case, Nellie 

Casey, Sarah M 

Casey, Sarah M 

Catlin, Amelia G. 

Chase, Lally R. 

Cheney, Lydia M. 

Cheney, Lizzie A. 

Clai bourne, Bettie G.- 
Collier, Laura 

Colton, Lena W 

Concannon, E. H 

Congdon, M. Frances 

Conlon, Virginia 

Corbel 1, Sarah L. 

Cove, Emily A. 

Cuffe, Frances A. 

Cullen, Lulu R 

Cullen, Lulu R. 

Curtis, Cora C. _- 

Davis, EUie M 

Delany, Margaret E.- 
Dillon, Mattie 

Dixon, Belle 

Dixson, May 

Dodge, Helen M. 

Dodge, Helen M. 

Douglas, Effie 

Douglas, Nellie 

Driscoll, Mary 

Dumphy, Margaretta 
Esterday, Miss S. F. - 
Ebersold, Emily E. — 

Ellis, Coe C 

Elmee, Miss M. 

Enquist, Mia 

Evens, Annie 

Eyre, Fannie H 

Feitcher, Nettie T 

Felter, Clara M 

Fischer, Julia 

Flury, Celine — . 

Fofifg, EllaF __-. 

Folsom, Sophia--; 

Folsom, Sophia 

Forbes, Agnes 

Forbes, Aggie 

Forbes, Annie 

Forcade, Adelia 

Foreman, Clara 

Fowler, Laura E 

Foye, Etta 

Franklin, Addie W. _. 

Franklin, Mabel 

Fried, Delia 

Frontin, Elizabeth 

Fuller, Emma E 

Furley, Frederica 

Gallagher, Cora 

Gallagher, Jennie 



January 1, 1881. 

. December 31,1879. 

March 29, 1881. 

March 29, 1881. 

. December 31, 1879. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 10,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

.—-March 29, 1880. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 17,1880. 

December 31, 1879. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

March 29, 1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 10, 1880. 

July 14, 1886. 

—January 30, 1881. 

July 17,1880. 

July 10, 1881. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 14,1881. 

July 17,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

„_ March 29, 1880. 

December 31, 1879. 

— March 29, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

December 31, 1879. 
December 31, 1879. 

— -March 29, 1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 17,1880. 

Januarv 1, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

— -March 29, 1880. 

July 17,1880. 

_- January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

— -March 29, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

July 17, 1880. 

---March 29, 1880. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 17, 1880. 

-.-March 29,1880. 
December 31, 1879. 
December 31, 1879. 

July 17,1880. 

July 10,1880. 

„_ March 29,1880. 
December 31, 1879. 

— - October 1, 1881. 
December 31, 1879. 

June 30, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 
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T^iRD Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Garness, Belle 

Gibbs, Lena 

Getchell, Nettie 

Goldstein, Frances 

Gracier, Emma F. 

Grant, Ellen M 

Hardy, Adelaide 

Hardy, Mary M. 

Haskins, Ada G. 

Haskins, Bosa 

Hayburn, Maggie 

Hillman, Jennie C. 

Hough, Eva 

Houston, Mary A. 

Howard, Louise D. 

Howe, Kate F 

Hurley, Abbie 

Jenkins, Mary A. 

Johnson, Annie M. 

Keating, Mary E. 

Kean, Miss Annie 

Kellett, Dora C 

Kennedy, Gano 

Kerr, Annie S. 

Kimball, Rebecca M. _ 
Kittredge, Mary W. _. 
Langstadler, Adeline _ 

Langstroth, Helen 

Larkin, Kate F. 

Leet, Cyntha 

Lindley, Ida B. 

Little, Sadie 

Little, Hattie M. 

Loomis, Mary 

Lumbard, Emma J. — 

Lynch, Nellie 

Maccord, Louise 

Mahoney, Margaret J. 

Maloney, Mary K. 

Maloney, Nellie A. 

Manning, Lulu A. 

Martin, Emelie L. 

Maw, Louisa E. 

McComas, Mollie G. -- 

McCorkell, Lizzie 

McDaniel, Ella 

McDonald, May 

McFarlane, Laura 

McGreevy, E. J 

McGuire, Blanche A.__ 

McGuire, Mary A. 

McLaren, MaryE. 

McLaughlin, Mollie ._ 

McNab, Jennie 

McNevin, Maggie A._- 

McNicoU, Annie 

McNicoll, Belle 

Moose, Nellie 

Morgan, Olive A 

Morgerstern, Fedrica _ 

Morris, Josephine 

Morris, Josephine 

Morrow, Sarah 

Morse, Cora 

Moynehan, Lizzie J... 
Murphy, Annie 



January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

Julv 14, 1881. 

July 17, 1880. 

January 1, 1880. 

July 17,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

December 31, 1879. 

January 1, 1881. 

...March 29, 1880. 
... March 29,1880. 

July 17,1880. 

... October 1, 1881. 

December 31, 1879. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 14,1881. 

July 17,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

January!, 1881. 

July 17,1880. 

... March 29, 1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

...March 29, 1882. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

December 31, 1879. 

December 31, 1879. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 17,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

...March 29, 1880. 
January 1, 1881. 

December 31, 1879. 
... March 29, 1880. 

Januarvl, 1881. 

....March''29, 1880. 

July 14,1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

July 14,1881. 

July 17, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 17,1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

March 29, 1880. 

Julv 10, 1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

March 29, 1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 10,1881. 

. December 31, 1879. 
.December 31, 1879. 

Julv 10,1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

.July 14, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

.September 22, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

March 29, 1880. 
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Third Gradb Cbbtipicatks — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Muiphy, Ella F 

Muir, Mary M. 

Kelson, Adelia J— 

Nicholl, Louise 

North, Mrs. E. M 

O'Brien, Lucy C 

O'Connell, Annie 

O'Donnell, Rebecca J. 
O'Donnell, Sarah F. — 

O'Leary, Lily J. 

Otis, Ara 

Ousley-, Clara 

Paddon, H. M 

Parker, Emily 

Patton, Libbie H. 

Peckerman, Bertha 

Quick, Annie 

Ramsdell, Violante S.. 

Raney, Louise G. 

Reed, Julia A. 

Regan, Josie J. .. 

RFsdon, Lizzie E. 

Rock, Annie 

Ross, Jessie F. 

Rutherford, Mary H._, 

Schade, M. Bertha 

Shaner, Lizzie 

Shaw, Ida E. 

Shear, Lily A. 

Simmons, Mary B. __. 

Singley, Jennie M. 

Silverthorn, Julia H. . 

Smiley, Helen M. 

Smith, Mary A 

Spaulding, Harriet A._ 

Somerset, Clara J. 

Steele, Hattie B 

Still, Mary 

Stone, Agnes 

Stone, Mary G 

Strauss, Rachel M. 

Street, Ella L 

Stowell, Silvia A. 

Talmadge, Ettie 

Temple, Noi-a 

Teubrook, Alice 

Tobin, Isabella 

Travers, Katie J. 

Twomey, Agnes F 

Wall, Lillie B 

Ward, FelidaP 

Wardwell, Clara C 

Weir, Minnie E. 

Wells, Alice M 

Wessinger, Nellie 

Whitcomb, Carrie G._. 

White, Alice J. 

White, Mattie H 

Wjckman, Emma . 

Williams, Jennie 

Williamson, Emily L._ 
Winters, Annie 



— -March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

---March 18 

July 10 

December 31 

— _ March 29 

January 1 

—January 16 
__ _ March 29 

January 1 

January 1 

July 17 

July 17 

December 31 

July 17 

January 1 

— March 29 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

— _ March 29 

July 17 

_-_ March 29 

— March 29 
December 31 

January 1 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

— _ March 18 

July 14 

July 17 

July 14 

July 14 

December 31 

July 14 

— - March 18 

— -March 18 

— -March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

—-July 14 
July 14 

— October 10 

— -March 29 

— _ March 29 
December 31 
July 14 

— March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

July 17 

.--March 29 

December 31 
— - March 29 

— -March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 



1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1879. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1879. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1879. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
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STATE SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBUC INSTBUCTION. 

EZRA S. CARR _.. _ _ Sacramento 

DEPUTT SUPEBINTSNDENT OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTION. 

JEANNE C. CARR _. -Sacramento. 



STATE BOABD OF EDUCATION. 

WILLIAM IRWIN Governor, Sacramento, 

President of the Board, 

E. S. CARR Superintendent Public Instruction, Sacramento, 

Secretary. 

CHAS. H. ALLEN Principal State Normal School, San Jos^. 

A. L. MANN Superintendent of Schools of the City of San Francisco, San Francisco. 

E. W. DAVIS Superintendent of Schools of Sonoma County, Santa Rosa. 

L. J. CHIPMAN Superintendent of Schools of Santa Clara County, San Jos^. 

F. L. LANDES Superintendent of Schools of Sacramento County, Sacramento. 

S. G. S. DUNBAR Superintendent of Schools of San Joaquin County, Stockton. 

J. C. GILSON Superintendent of Schools of Alameda County, Oakland. 



STATE BOABD OF EXAMINATION. 

EZRA S. CARR Superintendent Public Instruction, Sacramento, 

President of the Board, 

MARY J. WATSON Sacramento. 

KIRKE W. BRIER Sacramento. 

MARY E. MICHENER _ Sacramento. 

AMBROSE H. RANDALL _ Stockton. 
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Second Gradb Cbrtificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Little, Dillie E 

Little, Ella J 

Little, Miss L. B. 

Lloyd, Julius A. 

Lloyd, Margruietta B. 
Locke, Nathaniel H. _ - 

Locke, N. H. 

Locke, Sarah 

Loucks, Mrs. Ann 

Louderback, Lizzie 

Love, Ida M. 

Lowry, Agnes 

Lucas, Jessie D. 

Lucas, M. Ida 

Lynch, Nellie R. 

Lynch, 0. J 

Lynch, Sadie 

Lynch, Wm. F. 

Lynds, Virginia E 

Lynds, Denver M. 

Mack, Oscar E. 

Madan, Aimee 

Magner, Joanna 

Maguire, Rosa A. 

Manley, Geo. P. 

Manning, Irene E. 

Martin, Miss Ida 

Martin, Etta E. 

Martin, Fannie M. 

Martin, J. A. 

Martin, Jno. W 

Mason ette, Blanche 

Mattuck, Mary 

Maurer, John L. 

Maxwell, Mary E. 

Maxwell, Mary E. 

Mayers, Bessie 

McCabe, Ella 

McCleery, Annie 

McClellan, Flora 

McClellan, Flora 

McConnell, Mary F 

McCourt, James 

McDaniell, Ella 

McDervitt, Mary 

McElroy, Nettie 

McFarland, Florence _ 
McFarland, Lucy M. _ 
McFarland, Nellie F. _ 
McFarland, Nellie F. _ 

McHenry, Mary 

McHugh, Mary 

Mcintosh, Mrs. Kate__ 

McKell,J. E 

McKenzie, John 

McKenzie, Lizzie A. ._ 

McKenzie, Louisa -- 

McKnight, Samuel M. 

McLean, Agnes M. 

McLearan, Charlotte— 

McMuIlan, Emily 

McMullen, Frances 

McNamara, Agnes 

McNear, L. 

McNevin, Maggie 

McPhillips, Annie 



July 17 

July 14 

.September 22 

July 10 

May 24 

.— January 1 
.__ January 25 
.--January 25 

March 29 

. December 31 

May 23 

March 30 

.September 25 
.September 22 

July 17 

March 29 

July 17 

April 10 

May 24 

May 24 

March 29 

May 23 

. December 31 

June 30 

.--January 15 

March 29 

April 10 

.--January 25 

May 23 

June 30 

May 23 

July 17 

March 15 

July 17 

June 30 

July 17 

July 14 

May 23 

.-_ October 31 

January 1 

.--January 25 

May 24 

June 30 

March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

August 31 

August 31 

July 14 

March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

.—February 5 

March 15 

June 22 

May 24 

January 1 

March 15 

July 14 

May 23 

March 29 

March 29 

. December 31 

June 30 

July 14 

May 24 



L881. 
L882. 
[881. 
L881. 
.882. 
[882. 
L882. 
[882. 
[881. 
1881. 
881. 
[881. 
[881. 
[881. 
[881. 
[88L 
[881. 
L881. 
[882. 
[882. 
[881. 
[881. 
[880. 
[880. 
[880. 
[881. 
[881. 
[882. 
[881. 
[880. 
[881. 
L881. 
[882. 
L881. 
[880. 
1881. 
1882. 
[881. 
1880. 
[882. 
[882. 
[882. 
1880. 
L881. 
[881. 
1880. 
1880. 
[880. 
[882. 
[880. 
[882. 
1882. 
[882. 
1882. 
[881. 
1882. 
[882. 
[880. 
[882. 
[881. 
1880. 
[880. 
[880. 
L880. 
[882. 
L882. 
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Second Gradb Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Megahan, A 

Megahan, A. 

Merrick, J. T 

Merrill, Mrs. M. D._. 
Merrill, Mrs. M. D._. 
Meredith, David M. 

Merritt, Geo. W. 

Merritt, J. S. 1_. 

Mertes, Augusta M. . 

Meyer, Emma E. 

Michener, D. B 

Miller, Emma 

Miller, Lavina L. __. 

Miller, Mary K 

Millington, Seth 

Mills, Mrs. Myron _. 

Minor, Grace D. 

Miranda, Petra C 

Mize, E. J. 

Mize, E. J. 

Mize, E. J. 

Mock, Arthur 

Mock, J. W 

Moore, William P. _. 
Morganstern, Eva__. 

Morris, Kate C. 

Morris, Lizzie L. 

Morrison, Mary E. _. 
Morse, Georgie C. __ . 

Morse, Hettie 

Morton, Alfreda 

Morton, Edith 

Morton, Sarah E. 

Moses, Hattie A. 

Muir, Mary M. 

Muller, Carl 

Mundav, Charles F. . 

Murphy, Ella F 

Murphy, Miss E. M. 

Murray, Anita 

Myricic, Ella 

Myrick, Lizzie B. __, 

Nagle, Kate F. 

Nash, A. J. 

Need ham, H. Burr _. 
Needham, H. Burr _. 

Neff, M. C 

Nelson, Adelia 

Newberry, Ellen A, . 

Nichols, Lucy 

Noble, Fred 

Norton, F. C 

Norton, Andrea 

Novitsky, Nuna 

O'Brien, France^ 

O'Brien, Katie 

O'Brien, Katie 

O'Connell, Nettie A. , 

O'Neal, Amy 

O'Neal, Agnes L 

Orr, Lizzie A. 

Ortego, D. M. 

Orth, Clara L 

Owen, Lucy E. 

Owen, M. C 

Packer, Etta 



June 30 

January 1 

March 29 

_June 30 

July 17 

July 14 

July 17 

July 14 

May 23 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

June 30 

.„_ March 29 

January 1 

.September 22 
. December 31 

June 27 

January 1 

June 30 

October 1 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

July 14 

May 24 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

July 14 

May 23 

June 22 

July 14 

July 10 

_May 23 

July 14 

.._ October 10 

May 23 

June 30 

May 23 

January 1 

January 1 

. December 31 

July 14 

January 1 

.--January 25 

June 30 

July 14 

._.^-_May 23 

March 29 

.--January 25 

January 1 

-July 14 

July 10 

March 29 

March 29 

July 17 

. December 31 
...January 25 

June 30 

July 14 

August 4 

July 18 

May 24 

January 1 

-June 30 



1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882* 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
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Second Grade Cebtificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Parden, R. A 

Parker, Edwin A. 

Parker, Rose A 

Parsons, Annie 

Partsch, Herman 

Partsch, Herman 

Patton, J. R. 

Patton, Lizzie R 

Patton,.Mattie A. 

Peabody, Mary C 

Peckham, Lois A. 

Perkins, Alice 

Perry, E. H 

Pettit, E. T 

Phelps, Hannah J. 

Phillips, Josie 

Phillips, Laura J. 

Pike, Anna M. 

Pond, C. Lillian 

Pope, Evelyn 

Powell, Emma C -_. 

Powell, Emma C 

Pratt, William F 

Quinn, Amelia F. 

Rademacher, Christine. 
Rademacher, Christine. 

Badford, Cassie M. 

Randall, Mary 

Raney, Oren N. 

Raphel, Addie L 

Ray, Georgia 

Reeve, E. H 

Regan, Sadie 

Reinstein, Lena A. 

Reynolds, Fannie L._«. 

Rhinehardt, Ida E. 

Richards, George E. __. 
Richardson, Clara C... 

Rickey, Mary H 

Riley, James A. 

Rings, Emma M 

ilobertson, Margie 

Robinett, Minna 

Robinson, Emma 

Robinson, Eliza 

Robinson, Sallie A. 

Rock, Annie 

Rockwood, Josephine _ 

Rodgers, Mary A. 

Rodham, B. 

Rogers, Mrs. LB. 

Rollins, Annie 

Root, Miss A. M . 

Root, Mollie E 

Roper, Mary A. 

Ross, Jessie F. 

Ross, Leonora 

Royoe, Florence 

Ruddock, Benjamin J. 

Rumery, Lizzie P. 

Russell, Carrie H. 

Ryan, F. D 

Sallee, J. W 

Sampson, Francis C. ... 

Saxton, Mary L 

Scherer, Mary A. 



October 1 

October 1 

June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

June 30 

July 14 

March 29 

.September 22 

January 1 

May 23 

March 18 

October 1 

.-February 14 
......July 18 

...January 25 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

January 1 

May 24 

July 14 

May 24 

October 1 

May 23 

April 16 

March 29 

-July 17 

March 29 

July 14 

May 23 

October 1 

January 1 

July 17 

October 1 

May 23 

January 1 

March 29 

May 24 

March 29 

May 23 

July 14 

-September 22 

March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

January 1 

_.- January 10 

-May 24 

January 17 

.July 14 

July 14 

August 4 

June 22 

.September 22 

July 17 

January 1 

May 23 

. December 31 

July 14 

January 1 

March 18 

_ December 13 

October 1 

-July 14, 

June 30, 



1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1882. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1882. 

1882. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881.. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1882. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 
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Second Grade Ckrtipioatbs — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Schuck, Herman 

Scott, Henry W 

Beavy, Mabel 

Selby, Emma 

Selleck, Dot.__ — . 

Senter, Mary E 

Shannon, Kate M. 

Sharp, Mattie A. 

Shaw, Mattie J. 

Shepherd, Addie C 

Short, M.L 

Shupser, Cecilia 

Simpson, Cora A. 

Simpson, J. H. 

Singly, Helen A. 

Slayback, Eurilla L. — . 

Smiley, Helen M. 

Smith, Addie G. 

Smith, L. M. 

Smith, La Grande S.— . 

Smith, Mary E. 

Smith, Nellie L. 

Smith, W.J 

Smith, William G '. 

Smithurst, Sophie W._. 

Smyth, Anna 

Smyth, Anna M. L. 

Smyth, Anna M. 

Sni3'th, Kate 

Somerset, Clara J. 

Somerset, Clara J. 

Soule, Maude 

Spangenberg, Nettie E.. 

Spencer, Rebecca 

Spear, Cora L. 

Spooner, Ida 

Sproul, Hattie B. 

Squier, Emma 

Squier, Emma 

Squiers, Isabel 

Stafford, R. Tj.__^ 

Stanford, Bell M 

Stanley, Albert 

Stanley, Albert 

Stauffer, Kate L. 

Stephenson, J. R 

Stephenson, Nancy J._. 
Stephenson, N. Jennie . 

Stern, Augusta 

Steves, Ida 

Stewart, Jessie M. 

Stewart, John 

Stewart, Louisa 

Stewart, Louisa 

Stipp, George 

Stivers, Lanor 

Stockton, L. D. 

Stockton, L. D. 

Stockton, William 

Stone, Carrie C. 

Stone, Hannah E. 

Storv, Lizzie 

Stoval, Fred. W 

Strawbridge, Viola 

Strawbridge, Viola 

Strong, Delia 



June 30 

January 1 

.--March 29 

May 24 

December 31 

May 24 

tfanuary'l 

.-_ March 29 

October 1 

October 1 

October 1 

July 17 

May 24 

March 17 

January 6 

January 1 

July 14 

July 14 

June 30 

July 17 

—January 25 

January 1 

July 14 

May 23 

May 24 

June 30 

June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

January 1 

___ March 29 
.-_ March 29 

May 23 

June 27 

May 24 

October 1 

July 14 

.__ October 1 
.__ March 29 

May 23 

._ -January 1 

. January 1 

June 30 

July 17 

.-- March 29 
._. March 29 

May 23 

July 17 

May 23 

May 23 

.-January 16 

January 1 

July 14 

July 17 

July 17 

July 14 

January 1 

January 1 

.-- March 29 

April 10 

.._ March 29 

July 14 

._- March 29 

June 30 

October 1 

— _ March 29 



1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
188L 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
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Second Gbadk Ckrtificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Stull, C. N 

Sullivan, Maggie 

Sullivan, Michael F , 

Sweeney, Cassie 

Sweeney, Minnie 

Sykes, Charles H. 

Tallant, Ella M. _ 

Talmage, Minnie 

Taney, L. K 

Taylor, Henry 

Teel, Mary L 

Thomasson, Annie A. 

Thompson, Mattie 

Thompson, Mrs. 0. M. 

Thompson, Robert A. 

Thurston, Alice E. 

Tobin, Margaret 

Travers, Kittie J. 

Tuite, Annie M. 

Turner, Addie 

Turner, Albertine G. 

Turner, Mftry 

Turrell, Emily M 

Tuttle, Mary'E ___ 

Tyner, John M 

linger, Annie 

linger, Annie 

Van Fossen, L. J., Jr. 

Varcoe, Geo. 

Vaughn, May R 

Vinzent, Carrie A. 

Vollman, Bertha T. i 

Wadsworth, Carrie M. 

Wales, Fred. H 

Walsh, Mary 8 .__ _. 

Walsh, Maggie M. 

Walton, Addie E. 

Ward, Ida M _ „ 

Ward, S. L 

Ward, S. L 

Ward, Thomas B. 

Ware, Mattie M. 

Warring, Hattie 

Watterman, Waldo S 

Wear, Emma 

Webb, Miss Delia 

Weed, Ida B 

Weeks, Mattie A. '. 

Wells, Alice M ._ 

Wells, H. C 

Wessell, Williamma 

Westfield, Mary 

Wetmore, Octavia 

Wheeler, Mary E. 

Wheelock, Mrs. E 

Whitcomb, Alice H. 

Whitcomb, Jessie B. 

White, Alice J w. 

White, Mrs. Mattie 

White, Mattie H 

White, Winifred 

Whittingham, M. A. 

Wickliffe, Elvina 

Wilcox, Katie 

Wilcox, Lizzie 

Wiley, Oscar F 



January 1 

.July 14 

March 29 

January 1 

October 1 

-July 14 

May 23 

April 10 

March 29 

January 1 

May 23 

Januarv 1 

.—January 25 
.--December 1 

January 1 

March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

July 14 

_ May 23 

July 14 

January 1 

July 14 

.-December 31 

July 17 

July 17 

June 30 

. December 31 

July 14 

March 29 

January 1 

June 30 

January 1 

January 1 

.September 22 
-September 22 

July 10 

-May 23 

May 23 

. December 31 

March 18 

July 17 

March 29 

May 24 

May 23 

July 10 

March 29 

June 30 

July 14 

July 14 

January 1 

March 29 

.September 22 
.September 22 
.--January 10 

March 29 

January 1 

July 17 

. December 31 

March 29 

January 1 

March 29 

March 24 

. December 31 

-July 17 

-July 10 



1880. 

1882. 

1880f 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1882. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

18R0. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1882. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1882. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 
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Srcond Grade Gertifioates — Continued 



Names. 



Expires. 



Williams, Eugene . 
Williamson, Jessie - 

Wilson, Julia F 

Wilson, Lewis 

Winckley, Emma _ 

Winters, Ellen 

Winters, Ellen C._- 
Wing, Florence D.- 
Wiseman, Mary L._ 

Wixon, Eugene 

Wolfe, Alice M 

Wolfe, Ida H 

Wood, Annie R 

Wood, Bettie 

Woodford, Flora A. 

Woodson, Annie 

Woodward, A. P.__ 

Woolsey, Georgia 

Woolsey, Georgia. _ 
Worth, Lettie M.«_ 
Wright, Mattie A. _ 

Wyatt, J. 0. B 

Yehl, Josephine 

Young, Kachel 



January 1 

May 23 

March 29 

March 29 

March 29 

July 17 

July 14 

August 28 

.September 22 

January 1 

July 14 

. December 31 

March 29 

January 1 

May 24 

May 23 

MarcH 29 

June 30 

January 1 

July*17 

January 1 

January 1 

March 29 

July 17 



1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1882. 
1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 



THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Allen, Mary J. 

Allen, Mary J. 

Allen, Mrs. M. E. 

Anderson, Sadie E. _« 

Andrews, Alida B. 

Arendt, Clara 

Armstrong, Annie 

Atterbury, Fannie L. 

Bandy, Nettie L. 

Barman, Nellie L. 

Batchelder, Alice 

Beggs, Ettie 

Bennett, Annie D. 

Bennett, Nettie 

Bentley, Mrs. J. S. __ 
Bentley, Mrs. J. S. __ 
Blackington, Cora A. 

Bockrath, Etta 

Bodkin, Mary 

Brewster, A. R. 

Brier, Miss Carrie 

Briggs, Sadie L. 

Brim hall, Maggie 

Brooks, Lena 

Brotherton, Alice S. _ _ 

Brown, Amelia 

Buckley, Lellie M. __ 
Burbank, Emma L. . 
Burnham, Lulu 

25« 



December 31 

July 17 

>_ October 16 
__ January 1 
_- -March 29 
December 31 
---March 29 
July 17 

— -March 29 

January 1 

July 14 

January 1 

January 1 

July 17 

December 31 
„- March 29 
January 1 

— -March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

January 1 

— -March 29 

— - March 18 

July 14 

July 14 

March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

July 14^ 



1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
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Third Gbadb Cebtifioatbs — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Burns, Ella P. 

Burns, Sarah M. 

Butts, Etta 

Campbell, Eva- 

Can field, Libbie P. 

Camm, Marilla 

Carnes, Marion 

Case, Nellie 

Casey, Sarah M 

Casey, Sarah M 

Catlin, Amelia G. 

Chase, Lally R. 

Cheney, Lydia M. 

Cheney, Lizzie A. 

Claibourne, Bettie G.- 
Collier, Laura 

Colton, Lena W 

Con cannon, E. H 

Congdon, M. Frances 

Conlon, Virginia 

Corbel 1, Sarah L 

Cove, Emily A. 

Cuffe, Frances A. 

CuUen, Lulu R. 

Cullen, Lulu R 

Curtis, Cora C. -- 

Davis, EUie M 

Delany, Margaret E.- 
Dillon, Mattie 

Dixon, Belle 

Dixson, May 

Dodge, Helen M. 

Dodge, Helen M. 

Douglas, Effie 

Douglas, Nellie 

Driscoll, Mary 

Dumphy, Margaretta 
Esterday, Miss S. F. . 

Ebersold, Emily E 

Ellis, CoeC 

Elmee, Miss M. 

Enquist, Mia 

Evens, Annie 

Eyre, Fannie H 

Feitcher, Nettie T 

Felter, Clara M 

Fischer, Julia 

Flury, Celine 

Fofifg, Ella F. 

Folsom, Sophia—: 

Folsom, Sophia 

Forbes, Agnes 

Forbes, Aggie 

Forbes, Annie 

Forcade, Adelia 

Foreman, Clara 

Fowler, Laura E. 

Foye, Etta 

Franklin, Addie W. _. 

Franklin, Mabel 

Fried, Delia 

Frontin, Elizabeth 

Fuller, Emma E 

Furley, Fred erica 

Gallagher, Cora 

Gallagher, Jennie 



January 1, 1881. 

. December 31, 1879. 

March 29, 1881. 

._._ March 29,1881. 
. December 31, 1879. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 10,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

.-.-March 29, 1880. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 17,1880. 

December 31, 1879. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

March 29, 1880. 

July 14,1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 10,1880. 

July 14, 1886. 

—January 30, 1881. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 10, 1881. 

July 17,1880. 

July 14,1881. 

July 17,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

January 1, 1881. 

— _ March 29, 1880. 

December 31, 1879. 
---March 29,1881. 
July 14, 1881. 

December 31, 1879. 

December 31, 1879. 
---March 29,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 17,1880. 

January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

January 1, 1880. 

___ March 29, 1880. 

July 17,1880. 

-- January 1, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 

— -March 29, 1881. 

July 14, 1881. 

July 17, 1880. 

---March 29, 1880. 

July 17, 1880. 

July 14,1881. 

July 17,1880. 

-.-March 29, 1880. 
December 31, 1879. 
December 31, 1879. 

July 17,1880. 

July 10,1880. 

— -March 29,1880. 
December 31, 1879. 
„_ October 1, 1881. 
December 31,1879. 

June 30, 1881. 

July 14,1881. 
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T^HiRD Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Gam ess, Belle 

Gibbs, Lena 

Getchell, Nettie 

Goldstein, Frances 

Gracier, Emma F 

Grant, Ellen M _. 

Hardy, Adelaide 

Hardy, Mary M. 

Haskins, Ada G. 

Haskins, Kosa 

Hayburn, Maggie 

Hillman, Jennie C. 

Hough, Eva 

Houston, Mary A. 

Howard, Louise D. _._, 

Howe, Kate F 

Hurley, Abbie 

Jenkins, Mary A 

Johnson, Annie M. 

Keating, Mary E. 

Keen, Miss Annie 

Kellett, Dora C 

Kennedy, Gano 

Kerr, Annie S. 

Kimball, Rebecca M. _ 
Kittredge, Mary W. _- 
Langstadler, Adeline _ 

Langstroth, Helen 

Larkin, Kate F. 

Leet, Cyntha 

Lindley, Ida B. 

Little, Sadie 

Little, Hattie M. 

Loomis, Mary 

Lumbard, Emma J. _. 

Lynch, Nellie 

Maccord, Louise 

Mahoney, Margaret J. 

Maloney, Mary K. 

Maloney, Nellie A. 

Manning, Lulu A. 

Martin, Emelie L. 

Maw, Louisa E. 

McComas, Mollie G. -_ 

McCorkell, Lizzie 

McDaniel, Ella 

McDonald, May 

McFarlane, Laura 

McGreevy, E. J 

McGuire, Blanche A.__ 

McGuire, Mary A. 

McLaren, MaryE. 

McLaughlin, Mollie __ 

McNab, Jennie 

McNevin, Maggie A.__ 

McNicoll, Annie 

McNicoll, Belle 

Moose, Nellie 

Morgan, Olive A 

Morgerstern, Fedrica _ 

Morris, Josephine 

Morris, Josephine 

Morrow, Sarah 

Morse, Cora 

Moynehan, Lizzie J.__ 
Murphy, Annie 



January 1 

July 14 

Julv 14 

July 17 

January 1 

July 17 

January 1 

January 1 

December 31 

January 1 

March 29 

March 29 

July 17 

October 1 

December 31 

July 17 

, July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

July 14 

January 1 

July 17 

March 29 

January 1 

— -March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

, December 31 
. December 31 

July 17 

July 17 

January 1 

March 29 

January 1 

. December 31 

March 29 

January 1 

March''29 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

July 17 

July 14 

July 14 

July 17 

July 14 

March 29 

Julv 10 

July 14 

July 14 

March 29 

July 14 

January 1 

-July 10 

. December 31 
. December 31 

Julv 10 

July 14 

July 14 

January 1 

-July 14 

July 14 

.September 22 

July 14 

March 29 



1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1879. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1880. 



mmmi 



fmmmt 



iji ■**■ ^1 



IVBBBSS 
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Third Grade Certificates — Continued. 



Names. 



Expires. 



Murphy, Ella F 

Muir, Mary M. 

Nelson, Adelia J-. 

Nicholl, Louise 

North, Mrs. E. M 

O'Brien, Lucy C. 

O'Connell, Annie 

O'Donnell, Rebecca J. 
O'Donnell, Sarah F. .. 

O'Leary, Lily J. 

Otis, Ara 

Ousley> Clara 

Paddon, H. M. 

Parker, Emily 

Patton, Libbie H. 

Peckerman, Bertha 

Quick, Annie 

Ramsdell, Violante S.. 

Raney, Louise G. 

Reed, Julia A. 

Regan, Josie J. ^ 

Risdon, Lizzie E 

Rock, Annie 

Ross, Jessie F. 

Rutherford, Mary H._. 

Schade, M. Bertha 

Shaner, Lizzie 

Shaw, Ida E. 

Shear, Lily A. 

Simmons, Mary B. __. 
Singley, Jennie M. >-. 
Silverthorn, Julia H. _ 

Smiley, Helen M. 

Smith, Mary A 

Spaulding, Harriet A.- 
Somerset, Clara J. 

Steele, Hattie B 

Still, Mary 

Stone, Agnes 

Stone, Mary G 

Strauss, Rachel M. 

Street, Ella L 

Stowell, Silvia A. 

Talmadge, Ettie 

Temple, Nora 

Ten brook, Alice 

Tobin, Isabella 

Travers, Katie J. 

Twomey, Agnes F. 

Wall,LillieB.._ 

Ward, FelidaP 

Ward well, Clara C 

Weir, Minnie E. 

Wells, Alice M 

Wessinger, Nellie 

Whitcomb, Carrie G._. 

White, Alice J. 

White. Mattie H 

Wjckman, Emma 

Williams, Jennie 

Williamson, Emily L._ 
Winters, Annie 



— _ March 29 

July 17 

January 1 

— -March 18 

July 10 

December 31 
.__ March 29 

January 1 

—January 16 

— - March 29 

January 1 

January 1 

July 17 

July 17 

December 31 

July 17 

January 1 

— _ March 29 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

— _ March 29 
July 17 

— _ March 29 
— _ March 29 
December 31 

January 1 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 

— - March 18 

Jiily 14 

July 17 

July 14 

July 14 

December 31 

July 14 

— _ March 18 
...March 18 

— .March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

.- October 10 
...March 29 
... March 29 

December 31 

July 14 

— . March 29 

January I 

July 17 

July 17 

...March 29 

December 31 

... March 29 

— .March 29 

July 14 

July 14 

July 14 

July 17 

January 1 



1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
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1881. 
1881. 
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1880. 
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1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
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1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Counties. 



Kahes. 



POST-OPFICES. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte- 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte ^_. 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco.-, 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara.-. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 



J. C. Gilson 

Mrs. Anna L. Spencer 

Adam Edsinger 

Jesse Wood 

Charles R. Beal 

Samuel Houchins 

E. L. Wemple 

John McVay 

John P. Munson 

R. H. Bramlet 

J. B. Casterlin 

J. W. Symmes 

E. E. Calhoun 

S. 0. Morford 

Z. N. Spalding 

W. P. McDonald 

S. M. Augustine 

Richard Kane 

John C. Ruddock 

L. D. Stockton 

E. P. Grubbs _.. 

William T. Elliott 

R. C. McCroskey 

H. C. Gesford 

George E. Robinson __ 
0. F. Seavey 

F. G. Hail 

F. L. Landes 

A. Martin .__ 

James A. Rousseau 

E. T. Blackmer 

A. L. Maun 

S. G. S. Dunbar 

F. E. Darke _— 

G. P. Hartley 

G. E. Thurmond 

L. J. Chipman .» 

W. H. Hobbs 

Mrs. D. M. Coleman.. 

J. S. Wixson 

Henry A. Morse 

J. K. Bateman 

E. W. Davis 

W. H. J. Robinson 

0. E. Graves 

E. S. Campbell 

Marv N. Wadleigh __. 

W. P. Kirkland 

L J. Potter 

D. D. DeNure _.. 

H. B. Pendegast 



Yuba Thomas H. Steele 



Oakland. 

.- Silver Mountain. 

Amador City. 

Oroville. 

San Andreas. 

Colusa. 

Antioch. 

Smith's River. 

Placerville. 

Fresno. 

Hydesville. 

Independence. 

Bakersfield. 

Lakeport. 

Susanville. 

Los Angeles. 

San Rafael. 

Mariposa. 

Ukiah Citv. 

Merced. 

Adin. 

Bridgeport. 

Sfl,linas City. 

Napa City. 

Nevada City. 

- Auburn. 

Crescent Mills. 

Sacramento. 

HoUister. 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco. 

Stockton. 

Cambria. 

Redwood City. 

Carpenteria. 

San Jose. 

Santa Cruz. 

Shasta. 

Sierra City. 

Yreka. 

Suisun. 

Santa Rosa. 

Modesto. 

Yuba City. 

Red Bluff. 

Weaverville. 

Visalia. 

Sonora. 

San Buenaventura. 

Woodland. 

Marysville. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED 

SEPTEMBER 3, 1879. 



Counties. 



Names. 



POST-OFriCES. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Bacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San piego 

San Francisco __. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare _, 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba -_ 



Jewett C. Gilson* 

P. W. Parker _. 

L. Miller 

Jesse Wood* 

T. G. Peachy 

Samuel Houchins** . 

A. A. Bailey 

John Miller 

Charles E. Mark ham 

R. H. Bramlet* 

J. B. Casterlin* 

J. W. Symmes* 

F.S.Wallace 

Mack Mathews 

W. R. Schooler 

J. W. Hinton 

S. M. Augustine* 

W. D. Egenhoff 

James R. Thomas 

E. T. Dixon 

E. P.Grubbs* 

Miss A. L. Irish 

S. M. Shearer 

C.M.Walker 

John T. Wickes 

0. F. Seavey* __. 

F. G. Hail*_ 

Charles E. Bishop 

J. N. Thompson 

J. A. Rousseau* 

George N. Hitchcock . 
John Ward Taylor __. 

C. M. Keniston 

John F. Becket 

G. P. Hartley* 

G. E.Thurmond* 

L.J. Chipman* 

W. H. Hobbs** 

Mrs. D. M. Coleman*. 

J. S. Wixson* 

H. A. Morse* 

Albert W. Sutphen — . 

C. S. Smyth 

W. H. J. Robinson* .. 

0. E. Graves* 

Myron Yager 

G. E. Noonan 

W.J.Ellis 

John T. Murnan 

D. D. DeNure*.. 

J.W.Goin 

Thomas H. Steel** ... 



Oakland. 

Monitor. 

Volcano. 

Oroville. 

San Andreas. 

Colusa. 

Autioch. 

— - Crescent City. 

Placerville. 

Fresno City. 

Hydesville. 

_. Independence. 

Bakersfield. 

Lower Lake. 

Bieber. 

Los Angeles. 

San Rafael. 

Mariposa. 

Calpella. 

Merced. 

Alturaa. 

Bridgeport. 

Salinas City. 

Napa City. 

Nevada City. 

Auburn. 

Taylorville. 

Sacramento. 

Hollister. 

-San Bernardino. 

San Diego. 

...San Francisco. 

Stockton. 

..Arroyo Grande. 
._ Redwood City. 
.. Santa Barbara. 

San Jos^. 

Santa Cruz. 

". Shasta. 

Downieville. 

Yreka. 

Suisun. 

Santa Rosa. 

Modesto. 

Yuba City. 

Red Bluff. 

Weaverville. 

Visalia. 

Sonora. 

Hneneme. 

Woodland. 

Marysville. 



* Be-elected. ** Third term. 
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EXPENDITURES. 



Statement of expenditures in the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 29<A and 

30 th ^fiscal yefiLrs. 

Traveling expenses for the 29th fiscal year $1^500 00 

Traveling expenses for the 30th fiscal year 964 35 

Leaving an unexpended balance of $535 65 

Postage and expressage for the 29th fiscal year 800 00 

Postage and expressage for the 30th fiscal year 800 00 

Contingent expenses for the 29th fiscal year 100 00 

Contingent expenses for the 30th fiscal year 100 00 

State op California, | 

County of Sacramento, [ * 

I, Ezra S. Carr, Superintendent of Public Instruction, do solemnly swear that the appropria- 
tions made for the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 29th and 30th fiscal 
years have been expended, respectively, as per itemized accounts rendered to the State Board 
of Examination, and now on file in the State Controller's office, in the payment of traveling 
expenses, postage, expressage, telegraphing, and contingent expenses, ana that the above men- 
tioned amounts are the aggregate of such items, and that the same was justly expended aa 
above set out. 

EZRA S. CARR. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 16th day of October, 1879. 

MATT. F. JOHNSOIT, Notary Public. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



An Address delivered before the State Teachers* Association, September 23d, 1878, by Honorable 

Wiiliam Irwin, Governor of California. 



Teachers of the State — Ladies and Gentlemen : It was not 
without reluctance that I consented to address you on this occasion. 
Not, however, because I did not feel an interest in the cause in which 
you are engaged. The reluctance arose, rather, from a conscious- 
ness of inability to prepare an address suitable to the occasion. 

On further reflection it occurred to me that, though I am not 
engaged in teaching, and consequently cannot reasonably be expected 
to be as well informed touching the condition, character^ and wants 
of the public schools as you whom I address are, it might not be 
wholly inappropriate for me to address you. 

The educational department has become one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the State Government. I ought, perhaps, to say, 
rather, that it has become the most important. 

It has two aspects, and from a consideration of either its over- 
shadowing importance will appear. 

First — The cost of the public schools. 

The framers of our State Constitution appreciated the importance 
of public education ; and to promote and secure such education they 
incorporated a clause in the Constitution imposing it as a duty on 
the Legislature " to provide for a system of common schools by 
which a school shall be kept up and supported in each district at 
least three months in every year." By another clause it is made the 
duty of the Legislature " to encourage by all suitable means the pro- 
motion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improve- 
ment." 

Thus is our common school system imbedded in the very founda- 
tion, and mortised into the frame-work, of our State Government. 

It is recognized as the correct rule in the construction of the 
Constitution of a State, to hold that the Legislature may legislate on 
any subject, or pass any legislative act whatever, unless prohibited 
by the Constitution of the State or the Constitution of tne United 
States. In other words, it is held that a State Constitution does not 
contain a grant of powers to the Legislature — that it is not necessary 
for the Constitution to say, "the Legislature may do this," and "the 
Legislature may do that," to vest the Legislature with power to do 
those things. It has the right, by virtue of being the repository of 
the legislative power of the State, to perform all legislative acts 
whatever, except where restrained, as above stated, by constitutional 
restrictions. 

The Legislature, therefore, would have possessed ample power for 
the establishment and maintenance of common schools, if the Con- 
stitution had not contained a single word on the subject. The 
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framers of the Constitution, however, were not satisfied to leave the 
Legislature simply with power to establish and maintain a system of 
common schools. They deemed the matter to be one of too much 
importance to be committed to the discretion of the Legislature. 
They did not deem it wise to leave it to the Legislature to say whether 
there should be a system of common schools or not. They provided 
that the Legislature mtist establish and maintain such system of 
schools. And as the framers of the Constitution were not willing to 
leave the question, as to whether there should be common schools, 
to the wisdom of the Legislature, neither were they willing to trust 
the Legislature to say what disposition should be made of the pro- 
ceeds of such lands as might be granted by the United States to the 
State for the support of common schools. They provided specific- 
ally that the moneys which should be received from the sale of 
such lands, and frbm certain other specified sources, " should be and 
remain a perpetual fund," while "the interest of such fund, together 
with the rent of all unsold lands and such other means as the Legis- 
lature might provide, should be inviolably appropriated to the sup- 
port of common schools throughout the State." 

I have referred to these constitutional provisions to show the 
estimate which the framers of the Constitution placed on the import- 
ance to the State of a system of common schools, and the care they 
took to secure the establishment of such system, and to guard the 
funds for its support, which might come under the control of the 
Legislature ; they left absolutely nothing to the uncertainty of leg- 
islative discretion which could be made certain by constitutional 
provision. 

Having thus digressed to show the relation of our common school 
system to the very frame-work of our State Government, I return to 
the subject of the cost of the system as now maintained. And I do. 
not suppose that I need apologize for inviting the attention of a con- 
vention of teachers to this aspect of the common school question. 

The (question of its cost — of its cost in dollars and cents — may, in 
the estimation of some persons, be a low and groveling view to take 
of so necessary and valuable an institution as that of the common 
schools. If, however, there be such, I am satisfied they have not 
well considered how vital is the question of cost — of cost in the low, 
vulgar aspect of dollars and cents — in connection with every institu- 
tion of civilized society. No matter how useful or valuable an insti- 
tution may be, how necessary to the welfare of individuals, of the 
community, or of the State, there is a limit to the cost at which it 
may be maintained. And this results necessarily from the very con- 
ditions of human society. 

In the matter of earnings and expenditures — of production and 
consumption — ^the same law. applies to communities and States as to 
individuals. It would be a work of supererogation to frame argu- 
ments to prove, or to invoke examples to illustrate, that an individ- 
ual's expenditures must, in the long run, be limited by his earnings, 
his consumption by his production. And as the capacity of an 
individual to earn or to produce has limits beyond which he can- 
not go, it is always in order for him, when an expenditure is pro- 
posed, to inquire if he can afibrd it. That is, if what he earns, or 
can earn, will permit the expenditure; if what he produces, or can 
produce, will allow the consumption. 

A community or State is limited in its expenditures by precisely 
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the same law. If its aggregate expenditures exceed its aggregate 
earnings, if it consume more than it produces, it must suffer a tinan- 
cial collapse ; in other words, it must fall into debt and drift into 
bankruptcy. 

And in the long run, it will be found that the same law will be 
applied to communities and States, in the matter of contracting 
debts, that is applied to individuals. Their power to contract debt 
will be limited by their power, actual or supposed, to pay. And their 
power to pay must depend on, and be measured by, their power to 
earn — their power to produce. 

Hence communities and States are limited in the amount of their 
expenditures by conditions as rigid and inexorable as those which 
limit individuals. Hence, also, with communities and States, as with 
individuals, a prime consideration, whenever a project is proposed, 
must be, what will it cost? The question of the cost is as vital as 
the character of the enterprise — perhaps even more vital. It mat- 
ters little how beneficent an institution may be, how elevating and 
refining its influence on the public character, how well it may be 
adapted to repress and discourage vice and to promote virtue and 
public spirit, if the cost of its maintenance be beyond our resources, 
we must abandon it, however much we may regret the hard neces- 
sity which compels us to such a course. Communities cannot, any 
more than individuals, indulge in luxuries, comforts, or even neces- 
saries, in excess of their capacity to pay. 

I trust you have not begun to infer, from the tenor and scope of 
the remarks I have made, that I think our common schools are cost- 
ing too much — that they are costing more than we can afford to pay. 
I have not drawn this conclusion myself, nor do I wish you to draw 
it from anything I have said, or may yet say, on this occasion. My 
purpose has been, and will be, to emphasize the fact — the vastly 
important and essentially vital fact, as I regard it — that cost is an 
important factor — in fact one of the rnost important factors — in con- 
nection with every problem and institution of civilized society. It 
is important in this connection that it be understood — that the teach- 
ers and the patrons of the public schools understand — that there is a 
limit beyond which we cannot go in our expenditures for an object 
even so necessary and useful as the public schools. And we, per- 
haps, are now approaching that limit of expenditure, if we have not 
already reached it. 

You will please understand me: I do not express the opinion that, 
viewed from an educational standpoint, the common schools are now 
receiving all the support financially which it is desirable they should 
have ; I will say, however, that, viewed from the economical stand- 
point, they are receiving about, if not quite, all the financial support 
the community is able to give. 

You will excuse me if I now present some statistics which express 
and illustrate the cost, in dollars and cents, of our common schools. 
I have already adverted to the provision in our State Constitution 
which requires that all moneys received from lands, granted by the 
general government to the State, for school purposes, shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, while the interest, accruing from such fund, shall 
be expended annually in the support of the schools. 

This fund, as you are aware, has been invested in State and county 
bonds. The amount of bonds in the fund is nearly $2,000,000 ; or, 
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to be exact, it is $1,971,800. The annual interest on these bonds is 
$127,370. 

The State in disposing of her school lands, has given to the pur- 
chaser the option of paying twenty per centum' of the value of the 
land at the time of purchase, and of paying interest on the remain- 
ing eighty per centum at the rate of ten per centum per annum, 
till he shall become able to pay up such remaining eighty per 
centum. 

The interest paid during the past year by purchasers, on the bal- 
ances due the State, amounted to $51,414. This, added to the interest 
received from the bonds in the perpetual school fund, gives a sum of 
$178,784. This, at this time, is tlie annual yield of the grants of land 
by Congress to the State for the support of common schools. Of 
course, a great deal of land granted to tne State is yet unsold ; a great 
deal embraced in 16th and 36th sections, and situated in deserts, or 
in the deep gorges and on the inaccessible summits of mountains, 
will always remain unsold. Still there ought to be, and I doubt not, 
is, a very large quantity of school land yet unsold which will ulti- 
mately be purchased for agricultural and other purposes. I hazard 
nothing in expressing the opinion that the annual receipts from the 
land grants to the State for the support of common schools will, in 
the future, be greatly in excess of what they are at present. But 
conceding this, it must always remain a cause of profound regret, not 
merely to the friends of common school education, but to all tax- 
payers in the State, that a wiser forecast did not prevail at the adop- 
tion of the plan for the disposal of our school lands. 

The Federal Government, in disposing of the public lands not 
granted to the States or corporations for specified purposes, has 
adopted a policy which looks primarily to the early and rapid settle- 
ment of the country rather than to replenishing the public treasury 
from the sale of lands. This policy has no doubt proved a wise one. 
The early settlement of the public domain by an intelligent, enter- 

g rising, and thrifty population, in farms of moderate size, which 
as been the result of the policy, has been the source of a general 
wealth and prosperity to the whole country, which have made good 
to the public treasury many times over all losses which it may have 
sustained from the alienation of the public lands to settlers at mere 
nominal prices. In brief, the policy of the Federal Government — 
the object aimed at in disposing of the public lands to settlers — has 
been population ; the settlement of the country, not revenue ; that 
is, not revenue directly from the sale of the lands. 

Now, on the other hand, the policy of the Federal Government in 
granting to the States the 16th and 36th sections and other lands for 
school purposes, has been just the reverse of what it has been in dis- 
posing of tne other public lands to actual settlers at mere nominal 
prices. As I have alreadj'' stated, the object in disposing of lands to 
actual settlers is to secure population, to encourage and promote the 
settlement of the country. The object in making these grants to the 
States is, that the States may derive a fund from their sale which 
may be used in the support of schools. Thus the policy which gov- 
erned in making these grants had for its primary object revenue; the 
settlement of the country being only secondary and incidental. The 
lands have been granted to the States for this specific object, to wit, 
that they may derive a revenue from the sale or other disposition of 
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them ; not that they may, by offering these lands as a gift or at mere 
nominal prices, induce immigration within their borders. 

The granting of lands to the States by the United States for the 
support of schools, forms one branch of what we may regard as a 
comprehensive system, adopted by the latter for the disposal of her 
public lands. 

The practice of donating public lands to private corporations, which 
has prevailed to so alarming an extent during the last twenty or 
thirty years, is a foul excrescence on the United States land system, 
and ought not to be regarded nor treated as an -essential part of it. 
It originated in an unhealthy condition of the body politic, and 
ought to be cut from the land system of the country as a gnawing 
cancer is cut from the human body. With its elimination from the 
system the United States land policy will consist of two distinct, 
plainly marked branches, neither complete in itself, but each sup- 
plementing the other. And I presume we may be justified in regard- 
ing the practice of granting land subsidies to private individuals or 
corporations as a thing of the past; for I cannot suppose that a prac- 
tice so vicious in principle and pernicious in its effects will be longer 
continued ; particularly in the face of an almost universally hostile 
public sentiment. 

One branch then of the dual system for the disposal of the public 
lands of the United States provides that all of such lands, except 
the 16th and 36th sections of each township, shall be disposed of to 
actual settlers, in small tracts, either as gifts or at mere nominal 
prices. This branch of the system looks primarily to the settlement 
of the country. The other branch of the system sets apart the other 
two sections of each township for the support of common schools. 
This branch looks primarily to the raising of revenue from the dis- 
posal of public lands. « 

The original idea seems to have been that whatever should be 
received from the sale or other disposition of the 16th and 36th sec- 
tions of a township should be devoted to the support of schools in 
such township. Thus it was intended doubtless, by those who 
originated the policy of setting apart two sections in each township 
for the support of common sohools, that the two school sections, as 
they are familiarly called, which were to be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, with the sole view of obtaining the largest possible revenue 
from them, should, equally with the other thirty-four sections which 
were to be given to actual settlers at a mere nominal price, contribute 
to the inducements to settle in the township. Viewed in its entirety, 
then, the United States system for the disposal of the public lands 
provides substantially for giving away to actual settlers thirty-four 
sections out of the thirty-six in each township, and sets apart the 
other two sections as a source of revenue for the support of the com- 
mon schools of the township. 

But in the execution of this latter branch of her policy, the Federal 
Government has invoked the agency of the States, and has made 
them her trustee to execute her will. She has charged the States 
with the duty of disposing of the 16th and 36th sections, and apply- 
ing the proceeds to the support of the schools. And no State, with- 
out the most flagrant disregard of the trust imposed on her, can 
make any disposition of her school lands not in strict harmony with 
the purpose and policy of the Federal Government in devoting such 
lands primarily to the purpose of raising revenue. As for example, 
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if a State, for the purpose of encouraging immigration, should oflFer 
her school lands as a gift, or at mere nominal prices, to such persons 
as would settle on and cultivate them, there can be no doubt that 
she would be guilty of a gross violation of her duty in the execution 
of the trust imposed on her by the general government. 

I certainly do not desire to convict my own State of this offense ; 
no more do I desire to charge that those who were responsible for 
the adoption of the policy which has been pursued with reference to 
our school lands, were influenced by corrupt or otherwise improper 
motives. I cannot, however, regard it otherwise than as extremely 
unfortunate that a wiser statesmanship did not preside at the incep- 
tion of our State land system, and that a policy with reference to our 
school lands was not adopted more in accord with the spirit and 
object of the policy of the Federal Government which had placed them 
under our control. We have not the data to estimate accurately, 

Eerhaps not to estimate even approximately, how much might have 
een realized out of our school lands for our permanent school fund 
under a wise and judicious system, honestly and faithfully adminis- 
tered. It, however, could hardlv be deemed an extravagant assertion, 
if we were to assert that the school lands already sold might have 
been made to yield, without inflicting any injustice on the purchasers 
or injury to the State, which they have not suff'ered under the exist- 
ing system, twice, if not three or even four times as great a revenue 
as has been derived from them. But with a i)erpetual school fund, 
twice or three or four times as great as the existing one, and with a 
correspondingly enhanced yearly interest therefrom, on a how much 
broader and securer foundation would our common school system 
rest? For we must not fotget that people are always restless and 
impatient under the burden of heavy taxation, and tnat all institu- 
tions which depend for their support upon direct taxation, except 
where their necessity is so clearly manifest as to exclude all differ- 
ences of opinion, are open to attack, on the ground that their cost is 
out of proportion to the benefits they confer, and are consequently 
liable, if not to be overthrown, at least to be greatly impaired in their 
usefulness by being deprived of the means necessary to their effi- 
ciency. It is hardly necessary to remark that no matter how much 
the revenue arising from the permanent school fund may lack of 
being sufficient to maintain an efficient system of public schools, the 
deficiency must be made up by direct taxation. 

And it is true, unfortunately, as a matter of fact, that the revenue 
derived from the fund created by the sale of the school lands goes 
but a very short way toward supporting our common schools. 
According to the last biennial report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the total cost of the schools — including sites for 
school houses, new buildings, and school furniture — for the year 
ending June 30th, 1877, was $2,749,729 ; and for the year ending June 
30th, 1876, was $2,858,600. 

Of this vast sum all except about $350,000 was raised by taxation ; 
that is, the amount raised by taxation in the school year 1877, in 
addition to the sums derived from other sources, was nearly $2,400,- 
000. Of this aggregate $1,260,000 was raised by State taxation ; the 
remainder by county, city, and district taxation. 

We may be able to form some conception of the vastness of -the 
sums necessary to be raised by taxation for the support of the com- 
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mon schools by comparing them with the amount required for the 
General Fund of the State Government. 

The State Board of Equalization, a few days since, levied, in pur- 
suance of law, for the General Fund for the current fiscal year, a tax 
sufficient to produce $l,320,()b0. This, you will observe, is only $60,- 
000 more than was raised last year by State taxation alone for the 
support of common schools; is $1,079,000 less than was raised by 
State, county, city, and district taxation ; and is $1,329,000 less than 
the whole amount expended in the support of the common schools : 
that is to say, the amount required for the General Fund of the State 
Government this year is less than half the amount expended on the 
public schools of the State last year. 

Out of the General Fund is defrayed all the expenses of the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and judicial branches of the government. In 
the executive department, these expenses embrace the salaries of all 
State officers, and of their deputies and clerks, and the incidental 
expenses of their offices; the cost of maintaining the Insane Asylums 
and the State Prison ; the aid granted to orphan asylums and other 
institutions of an eleemosynary character ; the support of the State 
Printing Office ; the cost of erecting and keeping in repair the public 
buildings, and fitting up and keeping in order the Capitol grounds ; 
the support of the State Normal School; the cost of the bureau 
charged with the examination of the engineering problems connected 
with irrigation, reclamation, and the debris question ; and the expend- 
itures for an infinitude of other objects, the enumeration of which 
would overtax your patience. In the legislative department these 
expenses embrace the mileage and per diem of members of the Legis- 
lature ; the pay of the officers, clerks, and other attaches of the Senate 
and Assembly, whose name is legion; and other multitudinous 
expenditures incident to a session of the Legislature, which, though 
not susceptible of being' catalogued in advance, are, nevertheless, 
unavoidable. This year, it is true, the expenses of a legislative 
session will not be incurred, but in their stead we will have those of 
the Constitutional Convention, which will probably be quite as great. 

In the judicial department, these expenses embrace tne salaries of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the compensations of the officers 
and attaches of the Court, and all the other expenditures incident to 
holding terms of the Court, and the salaries of the District Judges of 
the State. 

These comparisons serve to illustrate and bring vividly before our 
mental vision the vastness of our expenditures for public school edu- 
cation. Our annual contributions from all sources for the support of 
our common school system are more than double the cost of main- 
taining the whole State Governrnent beside — the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches. This fact demonstrates sufficiently the 
importance of the system in the aspect of its cost. 

It is pertinent now to inquire : 

Second — What ought to be the characte^r of the education which 
our common schools shall afford? Merely to state the question 
indicates to some extent, at least, its importance. 

I do not deem it necessary or proper to enter on any defense of the 

position that a system of common schools ought to be supported by 

the State. As I have already shown, the doctrine that it is the duty 

of the State, through the proper deparftnent of the government, to 

27« 
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provide for the maintenance of common schools, was recognized by 
the framers of our State Constitution, and incorporated into the 
frame-work of the government. It will be time enough to defend 
this action, and show its wisdom and necessity, when it shall be 
seriously proposed by a body of citizens, respectable on account of 
their intelligence and virtue, and formidable on account of their 
numbers, to overthrow the system of schools which has sprung up 
in harmony with, if not in consequence of, constitutional provisions. 

While I know there is not absolute unanimity on the point that a 
system of public schools, at which all the children in the State shall 
have the right to be taught, ought to be maintained at the public 
expense, I have no question that an overwhelming preponderance 
of public opinion is in favor of it. I do not apprehend that there is 
any serious diflference of opinion among the citizens of the State, 
either as to the right or the duty of the State to maintain such a 
system of schools. 

But while there is, as I believe, a substantial agreement among 
citizens as to the right and duty of the State in the premises, there 
may be, and probably is, a very considerable divergence of opinion 
as to what the precise character of the education which shall be 
imparted in the public shools should be. And the most cursory 
glance at this question ought to suffice to show that it is one of very 
great importance; and one, also, on which sincere and earnest and 
intelligent friends of popular education may very well diflfer. When 
we come to ask. what ought to be taught in the public schools — that 
is, in the schools supported out of the public revenues — we find that 
the question ramifies in various directions. And it is natural, at 
least not contrary to what might be reasonably expected, that the 
answers returned to it should be marked by the peculiar idiosyncrq.- 
cies, mental, moral, or political, of those attempting its solution. 
But while it will be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to return an 
answer to the question which will be universally or even generally 
accepted as ideally correct, we ought to be able to find one which 
will be generally recognized as embodying a solution of it that will 
answer all practical purposes. 

To determine just what studies the common school course should 
embrace is one of the difficult questions which practical educators 
have now to deal with. 

I suppose there is a general, if not a universal, assent to the propo- 
sition that schools supported by public funds and supervised by 
officers of the State, must be purely secular in their character. I do 
not deem it necessary to oflfer any arguments to demonstrate that if 
we have a system of schools, in behalf of which the taxing power of 
the government is exercised, which are supported from the public 
treasury, that it would not be in harmony with either the Federal or 
State Constitution, or with what may be termed the common law of 
the land, to give to the system any special religious character. 

But to determine negatively that religious creeds, or the doctrines 
of the sects ought not to be, and shall not be, taught in the schools, 
is one thing; and to determine affirmatively what ought to be, and 
what shall be, taught in them, is quite another, and, I think, a far 
more difficult thing. 

Of course there can be no question that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic must be taught in th^ common school, for these branches lie 
, at the very foundation of all education. But scarcely do we gfet 
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beyond them before diflferences of opinion begin to arise as to what 
the common school course ought to embrace. There are many who 
stoutly maintain that it is not only useless, but absolutely hurtful, to 
educate youth, who must support themselves through life by manual 
labor, beyond a competent knowledge of the branches ijamed. They 
allege, and no doubt with some truth, or at least appearance of truth, 
that the education of the intellect indisposes persons to engage in 
manual labor, particularly in manual labor of the rougher and more 
laborious kinds. Hence they infer that to give those who must, from 
the force of circumstances which they cannot control, live by manual 
labor, an education beyond what will be required by the exigencies 
of their limited business transactions or by their social condition, is 
simply to endow them with a power which they cannot make useful, 
but which will add to their discontent at their own lowly condition. 
They add, and perhaps truly, too, that in this category a majority of 
those who are educated in the common schools must fall. The infer- 
ence is not far to draw, to wit, that the common school course ought 
to be arranged solely with reference to the future wants and future 
happiness of this class of pupils. 

It maybe readily admitted — first, that to educate a person indis- 
poses him to engage in manual labor, especially in manual labor of 
the rougher and more laborious kinds; second, that to give to a per- 
son who will be compelled to support himself by manual labor an 
education beyond what will be required by the exigencies of his con- 
dition, is to endow him with a power which can only make him dis- 
contented and unhappy; and third, that the majority of those who 
attend the common schools will have through life to support them- 
selves by manual labor. 

But admitting all these assumptions, and I incline to the opinion 
that there is a modicum of truth in them all, it does not by any 
means follow that the course of study in the common schools ought 
to be arranged solely with reference to the future educational neces- 
sities and the future happiness of that portion of the pupils who are 
destined through life to support themselves by manual labor. 

It will not be maintained that the common schools or any of the 
educational institutions of civilized society have been established or 
are kept up merely to promote or secure the happiness of those who 
attend them ; especially can this not be maintained if happiness be 
defined to be the mere absence of discontent, the absence of dissatis- 
faction with one^s condition and circumstances. If happiness con- 
sist in the absence of these things, it is doubtful if there be any 
tendency in civilization to make men happy* if the civilized man 
be more happy than the savage; if the learned man be more happy 
thai; the ignorant. 

Education looks rather to the development of the powers of the 
man than to making hini contented and happy; its end is develop- 
ment, not happiness. And it is only through the education of the 
individual that the progress and development of society can be 
accomplished. And when society, by means of government, which 
is only the agent of society, undertakes the education of its members, 
it must look rather to its own conservation and progress than to their 
individual happiness. This is the law by which society is governed 
in all its acts. Society, in its organized form, does what society as a 
whole requires, does what will promote its own interests, as contra- 
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distinguished from the interests of the parts or individuals which 
compose it. 

The question then to be considered in determining what the course 
of studies in the common schools should be, is not what course will 
secure to this or that class of pupils the greatest degree of content- 
ment and happiness in after life, but what will best conserve the 
interests of society and promote its progress and development. It 
requires no argument to demonstrate tnat these ends will be most 
surely and eflfectively subserved by giving to the whole body of our 
youth the most complete and thorough education that can be pro- 
cured with the means at our command. True, in pursuing * this 
method, much time and money will be wasted on worthless persons, 
who would be as well oflF, or even better oflf, if educated only in the 
merest rudiments of knowledge, or left wholly without education. 
But this is the way in which nature herself works. Not one seed in 
ten which she drops into the bosom of the earth, and waters with the 
rains and dews of heaven, ever springs up and grows to maturity 
and bears ripe fruit. But before they are cast into the soil it is 
impossible to tell what seeds will, and what ones will not, grow and 
bear fruit. 

So before the experiment shall have been made it will be impos- 
sible to say what child in the State is endowed with the germ, in 
embryo, of a Bacon, or a Newton, or a Watt; of a Luther, a Milton, 
or a Webster; and what one, alas, has only faculties which cannot be 
improved by education, or which can only be developed into apti- 
tudes for mischief and crime. 

The development of the human faculties, and through such devel- 
opment the progress of society and the subjugation of the powers and 
forces of nature to human intelligence and the human will, are part 
and parcel of the programme of Divine Providence. And the course 
of studies in the common schools, as also in our higher educational 
institutions, should be arranged with special reference to these 
objects: 

First — The development of the mind of the pupil. This embraces, 
of course, the unfolding of whatever germs of power nature may have 
given him. It means the calling into action, the sharpening and 
strengthening of every faculty and power of the mind. It means 
even more than this; it means that the unfolded, sharpened, strength- 
ened, matured powers of the intellect shall be brought into subjec- 
tion to the will of their possessor, and shall move in obedience to its 
volitions. This is the primary object of education ; at least it should 
be. And any course of study which does not keep this object in the 
front, which does not, first of all, aim to call out, sharpen, strengthen, 
and mature the faculties of the pupil and place them absolutely at 
his command, is essentially defective, if not radically vicious, and 
ought to receive no favor at the hands of the public. 

Second — The acquisition, as far as practicable, of useful knowledge. 
It is hardly necessary to say that very little knowledge, useful or 
otherwise, can be acquired while passing through the common school 
course, or even through the course in our higher institutions. The 
time is too short for making large accumulations of knowledge. 
Still the germs or seminal principles, which will unfold into vast fields 
or even continents of knowledge, may be acquired in the schools. 
Now, the second object of an education is to imbed, to plant in the 
mind of the pupil, these germs of knowledge, these seminal principles 
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from which whole sciences riiay develop, as the majestic oak is devel- 
oped from the acorn. 

I have already said that the first object of an education is to disci- 
pline the mind; that is, to make of it an instrument capable of 
acquiring and using knowledge. 

Now, it is axiomatic that there can be no development of the mental 
faculties except through the acquisition of knowledge. It is equally 
true that knowledge of any kind, or in relation to any subject, will- 
develop or tend to develop the mind. It will not be pretended, 
however, that the study of every subject or branch of science is 
equally useful as a mental discipline. 

Now, knowledge of certain kinds is or may become very useful, 
while knowledge of other kinds is wholly incapable of being turned 
to any practical account. It ought not, it would seem, to require any 
argument to show that if the-studies yielding useful knowledge are 
equal in their capacity to discipline the faculties of the pupils to 
those which yield knowledge only of an impractical kind, that the 
former ought to have the preference over the latter in our schools. 
In other words, in so far as the object of the courses of study in our 
schools is to impart knowledge to the pupils, they should be arranged 
with special reference to imparting knowledge of a useful character. 

According to Lord Macaulay, Bacon's greatest service to mankind 
consisted in the fact that he diverted the speculations of philosophers 
and the investigations of scientific men n*om mere ideal to practical 
channels and ends. He taught the learned to appreciate truth, not 
alone because it was truth, but also because it could be made useful ; 
because it could be made the vehicle of benefits and blessings to 
mankind. And Macaulay ascribes the wonderful progress made 
during the last three centuries in national wealth, and in the con- 
veniences, the comforts, and luxuries of civilized society, more to the 
powerful influence of Bacon, in impressing upon the learned that 
science would not be degraded by becoming useful, than to any other 
cause, or all other causes combined. 

From now forward, the foremost nations of the world will be those 
who shall place themselves in the van of industrial progress. The 
greatest nations will be those who can produce most abundantly and 
cheaply the things which civilized men need and must have. 

If we have an ambition to place ourselves in the front, if we would 
produce abundantly and cheaply, so that we may exchange advan- 
tageously with other nations and countries, we must give to our 
education a practical character ; we must inspire in the children in 
the common schools, and in the youth in the higher institutions of 
learning, an ambition to extort from nature secrets which she has 
never yet given up ; to study more thoroughly and comprehend more 
fully her laws ; to subjugate more completely her forces and make 
them more entirely the docile servants of man, administering to his 
necessities, his comforts, and luxuries. 

Thus will we make our com^mon schools and other institutions of 
learning not alone a blessing to those who attend them ; not alone a 
blessing to our own country ; but a boon to all civilized nations and 
peoples under the sun. 
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THE SCIENCE, ART, AND PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 



BY JOHN SWETT, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 



There is an acknowledged science of law and of medicine: is there a 
science in teaching? 

There is an acknowledged profession of law, of medicine, and of 
theology : is there a profession of teaching? 

The skillful practice of most professions, and of most mechanical 
occupations, is termed an art, is there dn art of teaching? 

There seems to be a popular opinion handed down fi;om the past 
that anybody who has studied a subject can teach it; that anybody 
who can by any means get a legal certificate is duly qualified to 
" keep school ; " that there is no science of teaching, no art of teaching, 
no profession of teaching ; and that there can be no special prepara- 
tion for teaching, except the slow school of experience in the school- 
room. 

In fact, there is a large class of self-satisfied " school-keepers," who, 
untrained in the outset, have gained nothing from experience 
except conceit in their own empirical methods. Ignorant oi mental 
philosophy, of physiology, of biology, of sociology, they sneer at pro- 
fessional schools, and unhesitatingly pronounce all attempts at 
formulating the principles of teaching into a science as "theories," 
"speculations," "trash,'' and "metaphysical abstractions." 

Out of the 300,000 teachers in the United States, not one in ten is a 
graduate of any normal school ; of the remaining nine-tenths, a few 
have fitted themselves by a thorough self-culture to do the best kind 
of professional work, but the majority are doing the rude work of 
unskilled laborers. 

When we consider the vast number of opinionated " experienced 
teachers," of bungling beginners in " school-keeping," of mere hear- 
ers of text-book recitations, and the low public estimate of them all 
shown by annual appointments, frequent dismissals, and annual 
reexaminations, "we may well ask if there is any science of teaching 
in our common schools. 

It is evident, however, that the opinion is steadily gaining ground 
in our educational centers, that there is a science of education, and 
that there ought to be a profession of teaching. The number of 
State and city normal schools is slowly but steadily increasing. In 
a few cities only professionally trained teachers are employed, and in 
many places the preference is given to normal school graduates. 

Moreover, teachers' institutes and conventions are aiff*using a pro- 
fessional spirit, and the number of those who read educational jour- 
nals grows larger year by year. The school journals, too, are mirly 
representing the spirit of progressive educators. The increasing 
number of State, city, and county associations shows the tendency 
of teachers to crystallize into semi-professional organizations. AnS. 
there are evidences of a nebulous perception by some school officers, 
and by some thinkers among citizens in general, that teachers need 
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special training for their business as well as doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and artisans. 

I. — THE SCIENCE OP TEACHING. 

"In every department of human affairs, practice long precedes science; systematic inquiry 
into the modes of action of the powers of nature is the tardy product of a long course of efforts 
to use those powers for practical ends." — Jvhn Stuart Mill. 

The science of teaching may be defined as a classification of prin- 
ciples, based upon a knowledge of things to be taught, and of the 
child to be trained. The object of school education is to aid the 
physical, mental, and moral development of school children by 
means of appropriate training, and by imparting the knowledge 
required by existing social conditions. This problem of education 
is complicated by inexorable limitations of nealth, strength, and 
capacities transmitted by hereditary descent; hence the necessity 
that teachers should have some knowledge, in the outset, of psychol- 
ogy, biology, physiology, and sociology. 

Education, like sociology, is a highly complex science, subject to a 
great variety of forces and conditions. As society advances in civil- 
ization, science, and art, school education must be modified in 
harmony with this advance to meet the needs of each succeeding 
generation. The unknown quantity, the most variable factor in this 
problem, is the child to be taught. It is an old saying, that human 
nature is the same in all eyes ; but this proverb, despite the wisdom 
of our ancestors, is a fallacy. 

It has been prettily said that the mind of the pupil is a sheet of 
blank paper, upon which the teacher stamps life-impressions. It is 
poetically said that the child is plastic clay in the hands of the 
sculptor ; but, the real truth is, the child is a bundle of inherited 
tendencies ; the traits of a hundred generations of ancestors exist 
latent in its growing brain. Education merely aids development 
and directs tendencies ; it cannot create powers, and often fails to 
control them. 

The children of prehistoric man, born in caves at the close of the 
great glacial period, two hundred thousand years ago, had but little, 
except form, in common with the children now born in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Boston. No one particular age can prescribe the 
education for the next succeeding age ; no one nation for all other 
nations; no one race for all other races. Schools are an organic 
growth of society, and represent the spirit and wants of a people. 

The failure to recognize education as a science is one reason why 
educational progress is so slow. In the words of Mr. Youmans, 
" our teachers mostly belong to the old dispensation. Their prep- 
aration is chiefly literary. If they obtain a little scientific knowl- 
edge it is for the purpose of communicating it, and not as a means 
of tutorial guidance. Their art is a mechanical routine, and hence, 
very naturally, while admitting the importance of advancing views, 
they really cannot see what is to be done about it. 

" When we say that education is an afikir of the laws of our being, 
involving a wide range of considerations; an aflfair of the air 
respired, its moisture, temperature, density, purity, and electrical 
state ; an affair of food, digestion, and nutrition ; of the quantity, 
quality, and speed of the blood sent to the brain ; of clothing and 
exercise, fatigue and repose, health and disease ; of variable voli- 
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tion and automatic nerve-action ; of fluctuating feeling, redundancy 
and exhaustion of nerve-power ; an affair of light, color, sound, 
resistance ; of sensuous impressibility, temperament, family history, 
constitutional predisposition, and unconscious influence ; of material 
surroundings, and a host of agencies which stamp themselves upon 
the plastic organism and reappear in character; in short, that it 
involves that complete acquaintance with corporeal conditions which 
science alone can give — when we hint of these things we seem to be 
talking in an unknown tongue, or, if intelligible, then very irrele- 
vant and impractical." 

II. — THE ART OF TEACHING. 

The art of teaching may be defined as a skillful application of the 
science of teaching in the school-room ; or, in other words, the appli- 
cation of the laws of a natural and rational education, based upon a 
study of the nature of the child to be trained. The guiding princi- 
ple in the art of teaching may be condensed into the following state- 
ment: It is what the child does for himself and by himself, under 
wise direction, that educates him. The untrained and unskilled 
teacher holds that children are educated by what is told to them, or 
by what they memorize from text-books. To him all children are 
alike — vessels to be filled to the brim with facts. To him children 
have but one faculty, that of memorizing words. He does not edu- 
cate them, that is, draw out, train, and discipline their faculties; he 
does not awaken their curiositj'', and lead them to observe and think 
for themselves; his process is purely mechanical, as if he considered 
his school a factory, and the boys and girls as so much raw material 
to be turned out the desired manufactured article. For him there 
are no educational authorities. He teaches just as heiwould if Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, Spencer, Arnold, Mann, and Russell had never 
thought, observed, discovered, and written. He teaches just as he 
was taught, in the " good old way " of our fathers, the stupefying 
effects of which some of us had the misfortune to experience a quar- 
ter of a century ago — a ** way " which is still followed in many coun- 
try schools, in some city schools, and in not a few high schools and 
colleges. This way is self-perpetuating by blind imitation. It is 
impervious to criticism, and will die out only when the species of 
untutored school-keepers shall be regarded as fossils in a past educa- 
tional formation. 

The following are a few of the unscientific and inartistic methods 
characteristic of too much of our "school-keeping:" 

1. A blind adherence to the text-book in use. 

2. The verbatim recitation of memorized lessons, without reference 
to ideas. 

3. The failure to aid pupils in thinking by suitable explanations. 

4. Telling everything in advance and giving pupils no chance to 
find out anything for themselves. 

5. In arithmetic, requiring the logic of problems before thorough 
training in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing numbers. 
In wasting time on technical " school-masterisms," instead of concen- 
trating the attention upon essentials. 

6. In grammar, by requiring definitions, parsing, conjugations, 
and rules of syntax before practice in sentence-making. 

7. In geography, by memorizing the answers to a multitude of 
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map questions, to which the child attaches no correct notions, before 
laying a foundation of ideas drawn from the personal observation of 
local surroundings. 

8. In history, by memorizing useless particulars before taking lead- 
ing events. 

9. In botany, by taking books before plants. 

10. In physics, by taking text-book statements and omitting experi- 
ments. 

11. In reading, by training children to call words which convey to 
their minds no correct ideas. 

12. In drawing, by drudging upon lines, angles, and geometrical 
forms, before the delineation of common and interesting objects. 

In view of the charlatanism and empiricism to be found both in 
courses of study and methods of instruction, we may well be toler- 
ant of the opinions of those who assert that there is, as yet, in our 
common schools neither an art nor a science of teaching. 

A State Superintendent who had made, during a long term of oflBce, 
hundreds of visits to all classes of country schools, declares that he 
never once saw a teacher conduct a recitation without a text-book in 
hand ; that he seldom saw either teacher or pupils at the black- 
board ; that he never saw a school globe actually in use ; that he 
never saw a teacher give an object-lesson ; that he never heard a les- 
son in morals or manners; that he saw but one school cabinet* 
that he never saw a reading class trained to stand erect and hold 
a book properly; that he never heard a teacher give a lesson in 
local geography, and he never found a school where the children 
had evidently had one; that classes, when asked to point north, 
uniformly pointed upward to the zenith; that he never heard a 
spelling lesson dictated in which the teacher did not mispronounce 
one or more words, and that he never found a school where the pupils 
had been taught to write a letter either of business or friendship. 

An examiner in one of the ten largest cities in the United States 
says that he found many classes of primary children who had been 
to school for three years and had never made a figure or a letter upon 
the blackboard ; that lessons in " oral instruction " were written on 
the blackboard by teachers, copied into blank-books, and memorized 
by pupils; that the school glooe was seldom used • that most of the 
teaching consisted in hearing verbatim text-book lessons ; that pro- 
nunciation was slovenly ; that pupils were trained neither to think 
nor to speak ; that half the recitations were conducted in writing ; 
that pupils were kept up at high pressure by frequent competitive 
written examinations; and that the anxiety of teachers seemed to 
be, not to develop the faculties, but to cram the memory to pass the 
" annual examination." 

Such bungling teaching is a natural outcome of the popular notion 
that any person who has been "educated" can become a teacher 
without special training in the science and art of teaching. There 
is no class of teachers so hopelessly unprogressive as those who have 
grown wrong-headed from untrained experience, and who are igno- 
rant of their own ignorance of skilled methods. It is this class of 
pedagogues that Carlisle has so graphically made immortal : " My 
teachers were hide-bound pedants, without knowledge of man's 
nature, or of boys', or of aught save lexicons and quarterly account 
books. Innumerable dead vocables they crammed into us, and 
28« 
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called it fostering the growth of the mind. How can an inanimate, 
mechanical verb-grinder foster the growth of anything — much more 
of mind, which grows not like a vegetable (by having its roots lit-, 
tered with etymological compost), but like a spirit, by mysterious 
contact with spirit — thought kindling itself at the fire of living 
thought? How shall he give kindling in whose own inward man 
there is no live coal, but is burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder? 
My professors knew syntax enough, and of the human soul this 
much : that it had a faculty called memory, and could be acted on 
through the muscular integument by appliance of birch rods." 

III. — THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 

Except in colleges and universities there is, as yet, in oiir country, 
no profession of teaching. There are, it is true, many men and 
women who make teaching their life-work, but they have little or no 
legal recognition as professional teachers. 

The peripatetic pedagogue is found only in the remotest^ rural dis- 
tricts or on the borders of civilization ; but still, by law and by cus- 
tom all teachers are regarded as itinerant. 

In many States " the law " requires all teachers to be reexamined 
annually for a "certificate to teach a common school one year;" and 
if the State law fails to require it, local, town, or city or country 
regulations demand it. 

The " law " requires school ofiicers to elect teachers annually ; and 
,when the "law" does not require it, custom, precedent, and rev- 
erence for antiquity exact it. 

There is not one single State in the Union that requires by " law," 
as a prerequisite for obtaining a certificate, that the applicant shall 
have pursued a professional course of study relating to the philosophy 
of teaching. The law merely requires an examination in the element- 
ary studies to be taught; it represents the conservative spirit of the 
people, crystallized into the idea that anybody who passes this exam- 
ination can keep school. There is only one city in the United States 
that, by a local regulation of the Board of Supervisors, not by statute 
law, requires, as a prerequisite for obtaining a city certificate, either 
a Normal School diploma or certified successful experience in the 
school-room. Boston has taken the first step towards securing pro- 
fessionally trained teachers. 

Before school teaching becomes recognized by the public as even a 
skilled occupation ) to say nothing of a profession, there must be some 
system of permanent professional certificates and diplomas, author- 
' ized by State law, such as are medical diplomas or licenses to " prac- 
tice law." There is only one State in our country that, by statute, 
recognizes teaching as a quasi-profession. The School Law of Cali- 
fornia authorizes the State Board of Examination to issue certificates, 
without examination, to the holders of diplomas from any Normal 
School in the United States ; to issue certificates, without examina- 
tion, to the holders of life certificates from other States ; to issue life 
diplomas to duly examined teachers after ten years' experience in 
teaching. In no other State is the possession of a diploma from a 
professional school any legal evidence whatever of " fitness to teach 
a common school one year." 

In some other States the legal provisions for obtaining State certi- 
ficates, by examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., without 
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any special reference to preparatory training in the art of teaching, 
and the establishment of local, city, county, and town boards pi 
examiners, constitute a sort of protozoic indication of a nebulous 
tendency to a higher order of professional development. 

In the good old times, when winter schools afforded the young col- 
lege student a temporary employment in vacation, a written certifi- 
cate of "good moral character and fitness to teach a common school 
one year," made out after a verbal examination of five minutes, was 
all the temporary ** school-keeper " needed. 

But now both law and custom lag behind the needs of our schools 
and the actual status of teachers. 

Have we not reached a stage of educational progress when the State 
Normal School diplomas of one State ought to be j^nma/aci^ evidence 
of legal fitness to teach in other States? Is there any valid reason 
why the diploma of the New York Normal College, or of the Boston 
Normal School, should not legally entitle the holder to teach in any 
city in the United States? ftlust the narrowness of local prejudice^ 
or the doctrine of educational State rights, stand forever a Chinese 
wall in the way of professionally trained teachers? Is it essential 
to the safety of our common school system that all teachers who 
migrate westward must halt at every State line, or city boundary, or 
district border, and submit to an " examination," in order to prove 
that they are not educational " tramps ?" 

Is it to be wondered at that so many Trustees, committee-men. and 
petty school officers regard teachers with contempt, when the *4aw" 
requires them to submit to so many humiliating conditions? 

The election of teachers for the term of only one year is another 
legal barrier in the path of the professional teacher. It is impossible 
to dignify as a profession an occupation in which those who follow 
it are sure of their places for only one year, and are subject to removal 
at the caprice of ever-changing school officers. Even under our 
wretched civil service system, in which places are parceled out as 
spoils by the victor, the partisan appointee holds his place for a term 
of four years. Is tnere less need oi an educational service reform ? 
The most western city in the Union is the only one in our country 
in which the tenure of position is during good behavior. 

Among the minor causes tending to prevent a recognition of teach- 
ing as a profession are : 

1. The short terms of office for School Trustees and Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

2. The multiplicity of State school laws, and the countless number 
of local rules and regulations. 

3. The lack of any national educational center. 

4. The low estimate by many people of common school teachers. 

6. The low rates of salaries and the total lack of any discrimina- 
tion in wages between professionally trained teachers and raw recruits. 

IV. — THE NEXT STEP. 

Before our public schools can be brought fully in harmony with 
the wants of existing social conditions, the people must be educated 
to demand State or city laws containing a provision in substance 
like the following : 

No persons shall be eligible to positions as public school teachers 
unless they hold State, City, or County Normal School diplomas, or 
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unless, before entering upon an examination in order to secure teach- 
ers' certificates, they shall present satisfactory evidence that they 
have pursued, in some other educational institutions, an equivalent 
course in the science and art of teaching. All existing teachers' cer- 
tificates shall entitle the holders to be recognized as professional 
teachers. 

Our existing methods of issuing temporary certificates on mere 
technical examinations in certain school studies, are only the rude 
contrivances of our ancestors against ignoramuses or of persons 
lacking an elementary book-knowledge. They are no test whatever 
of the professional skill or training of applicants, and it is next to 
impossiole to conduct public examinations attended by large num- 
bers of candidates so as to test their professional knowledge of the 
principles and methods of teaching. There is only one safe course, 
and that is to require all teachers, as a prerequisite, to pursue a pro- 
fessional course of study in a professional scnool. 

Not all graduates of medical schools make good doctors, and not 
all graduates of normal schools make good teachers; but in both 
cases there is far greater probability of success than in the case of 
both untrained ana untried persons. i 

In the days of our ancestors, when men, women, and children 
were struggling to subdue the wilderness, drive out the savages, and 
earn a living, the rude school house, the itinerant school-keeper and 
the three months' winter school were all that the times required. 
But because, in the days of trails and horseback riding, our grand- 
fathers went to mill with corn in one end of a meal-bag and a stone 
in the other, shall we continue to do so in this age of steam? 

The primitive district school no longer furnishes an education 
sufficient for the needs of the people under the changed conditions 
of society. 

In agriculture the sickle has been superseded by the reaper ; the 
scythe by the mower ; the flail by the thresher, and hand labor by 
machine labor. The age of machinery requires not only the skilled 
hand but the trained mind. In order to secure the right kind of 
instruction in the common school we must have teachers trained to 
their work, secure in their positions and paid fair salaries. 

In the United States there are about one hundred State, city, and 
county normal schools, which graduate about 2,000 teachers annu- 
ally. There are probably admitted into the army of 300,000 teachers 
at least 20,000 untrained "beginners" every year. These have to 
learn how to teach at the children's expense, by experimenting upon 
them, as the barber's apprentice learns to shave upon the chins of 
his master's less favored customers. 

These facts do not indicate that the people have yet been educated 
up to the belief of Horace Mann, "that normal schools are a new 
instrumentality in the advancement of the race." But from the 
nature of our school systems, our progress must be slower in some 
respects than it would be under a centralized government. We have 
a multiplicity of State laws, hundreds of local city laws, and City 
Boards of Education, thousands of Town Committees, and tens of 
thousands of District School Trustees. Uniform advancement is 
impossible. The school district is the unit of political organiza- 
tion, and every district is, in a measure, an independent republic, or 
rather, a local democracy. The schools are improved only by the 
slow pressure of public opinion ; they cannot rise higher than the 
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average intelligence of the communities of which they are the out- 
growth; but, as they are under the direct control of the people, they 
are vitalized by the i\.merican spirit of freedom, and their develop- 
ment is certain in the long run. 

Meanwhile, in many parts of our country, we must expect that the 
statement will hold true that was made two centuries ago by Roger 
Ascham, " schoOl-master " to Queen Elizabeth : "And it is pity that 
commonly more care is had, yea, and that among very wise men, to 
' find out rather a cunning man for their horse, than a cunning man 
for their children. For to the one they will gladly give a stipend 
of two hundred crowns by the year, and loth to offer to the other two 
hundred shillings. God that sitteth in heaven laugheth their choice 
to scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it should. For he sufi^ereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate 
children ; and therefore^ in the end, they find more pleasure in their 
horse than comfort in tneir children." 

It will doubtless be urged that college graduates, in consequence of 
their higher education, ought to be excepted from any professional 
training as a prerequisite for teaching. Let the college establish a 
professorship of the science and art of education, and provide a spe- 
cial course for their students who desire to become teachers. Let the 
£igh schools establish post-graduate normal classes and training 
classes to meet the demands for trained primary teachers. Colleges, 
normal schools, and high school normal classes, all combined, could 
supply the nation with trained teachers. 

At a late meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, Larkin 
Dunton, Principal of the Boston Normal School, said : " A school of 
pedagogics, ranking with or above schools of law, medicine, or the- 
ology, tlioroughly endowed, and therefore independent, and having 
its reputation bound up with that of a great university would, it 
seems to me, be the crowning glory of our educational system. From 
it would go out an influence that, in two generations, would revolu- 
tionize the instruction, in our academies, high schools, and colleges; 
that would introduce a new era in school supervision throughout the 
country, and that would raise the business of teaching to the rank of 
a noble profession. I would provide for some systematic professional 
instruction for teachers in all our colleges; and besides, I would 
establish one or more superior normal schools in coiinection with 
the universities." 

At a meeting of English educators, held in London, July 6th, 1872, 
under the auspices of the College of Preceptors, the following reso- 
lution was passed : 

Resolved, That the institution of professional chairs of the science and art of education in 
each of our universities would be a most valuable measure, and ought to be pressed upon the 
attention of the government and the Parliament. 

In the discussion which preceded the passage of the resolution, the 
following facts and opinions were elicited : Graduates fresh from 
universities were apt to think they knew all about the art of teach- 
ing; to overlook the fact that boys required a different kind of train- 
ing from that which was suitable for men of mature minds ; to think 
they have nothing to do but lecture as they have been lectured to ; to 
look with contempt upon books on education, because the authors 
were merely school-masters, thinking that, as university men, well 
taught and so on, they had ability to form plans of their own. Often 
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these graduates had been found utterly unable to teach the most 
elementary subjects satisfactorily. It was extremely difficult to 
impress upon the minds, even of the wranglei^, the simple princi- 
ples of the art of teaching. They were not prepared*to take pupils 
whose intellects were so little formed, and whose brains had still to 
grow, and prepare them to receive that amount of knowledge that it 
was expected they should have when they left school." 
In a paper on this subject, A. D. Mayo says: 

So far the average American college has obstinately refused to recognize the existence of such 
a science as pedagogy. Its young men are sent forth to occupy the commanding positions of 
high, grammar, and academical school-masters, often with no valuable experience even in the 
lower grades of instruction, and not even a course of college lectures or intelligent reference to 
the literature of their great profession; Coming into these difficult positions, for which their 
scholastic attainments are often amply sufficient, they find themselves in contact with subordi- 
nate lady-assistants who have received the best drill accessible in normal and training schools, 
backed by a considerable experience in all grades of the common school-room. It is inevitable 
that two forces so charged with positive and negative elements should strike fire. In hundreds 
of school-rooms the success of the instruction i§ marred by this open or smothered conflict; the 
learned young man, contemptuous of the academical inferiority of his girl-assistant; the bright 
girl-graduate of the normal school, electric with tact and on edge with the new methods, pok- 
ing mn at the pompous, pedagogic incapacity of her principal. I am convinced, from long 
observation, that much of the power generated in the best normal and training-schools and 
institutes is swamped by the obstinate indifference or hostilitv of the average male ooUeee 
graduate in the master's chair to anything that has not entered his college curriculum. The 
result is all the worse, that the average college method of instruction is probably the most hope- 
less style of teaching now on the ground; often a bigoted holding on to the mechanical habit of 
cramming a boy with the contents of a small library of books, and calling that a " liberal educa- 
tion." 

The profession of pedagogy is the latest comer among the liberal professions of this country. 
The law, theology, and medicine are already so crowded with partially and well-educated can- 
didates, that the people are able to select the wheat from the chaff. No community of any con- 
siderable pretension is now compelled to take up with a pettifogger for its lawyer, a quack for 
its doctor, or an ignorant gospel-ranter for its minister. The objective point of our system of 
normal education is to stimulate the preparation of teachers by agencies, public and private, 
popular and collegiate, till the same " glut in the market'' enables the school committees to go 
m^ the field and choose the best the money supplied by the people will command. 
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. EDUCATION BY WORK. 



BY A. W. OLIVER. 



Above all other social and political questions, one problem is now 
taxing the energies of thousands of our deepest thinkers and keenest 
observers. The kind and the degree of education which our public 
schools ought to furnish are subjects which are now deeply agitating 
the popular mind, not only in our own State but in other States, 
where the common school system has been more thoroughly tested 
than with us. 

The movement which is gaining ground with startling rapidity to 
cut down the scope of free, popular education, is, by its champions, 
leveled at certain political and social evils, which are threatening 
the safety, if not the very life, of our republic. Much of the official 
corruption that disgraces our State and national legislation is charged 
against our too liberal free school culture. It is urged that thousands 
of young men, educated out of the desire and the ability to earn their 
living by honest labor, are overcrowding the so-called learned pro- 
fessions, flooding the country with unprincipled politicians and lob- 
byists, and multiplying the army of literary vagrants, the most 
dangerous of all tramps. That these charges are only too well 
founded must be evident to the merest tyro in social and political 
economy. We are suffering as a nation from the over-production of 
non-producers. Society, from the steady influx of the multitudes who 
expect to make a living without manual labor, has at last become 
top-heavy. The results which we see on every hand — thousands too 
lazy and too shiftless to work, seeking to "keep the wolf from the 
door'^bythe most crooked practices and in the most trifling pur- 
suits — these results are the logical growth of causes which we pay 
millions of dollars annually to cultivate. 

That education which allows our young men and women to look 
upon manual labor as anything but ennobling is as false in principle 
as it is pernicious in practice. As long as labor shall remain the 
chief source of all our temporal blessings — as long as labor shall 
constitute a chief factor in the scheme of human redemption — as 
long as God himself shall continue to work— just so long will any 
educational system that shall fail to inspire our youth with a love of 
labor continue to be national suicide, and treason against Him who 
has said of man, "by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread." 
There is a steady increase in the number of able-bodied men who 
would blush at being seen handling the spade as common laborers, 
but who are not ashamed to hawk about our streets a few papers of 
stove polish or perfumed soap. There is a steady increase in the 
number of our able-bodied young women who have been so educated 
as to regard working as a servant, in a neighbor's kitchen, a disgrace 
that society would never forgive. Is it any wonder, when we are 
steadily educating our boys and girls to helplessness, that the pagan 
hordes of Asia swarm upon our coasts and enter every avenue of 
industry? An education which should from infancy cultivate in our 
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children the strength and the love for work would speedily settle the 
coolie question, for when they shall no longer be able to obtain 
employment "the Chinese must go." 

It is boldly charged against our liberal, free school culture, that it 
begets in the children of the poor extravagant habits, and fosters expec- 
tations which, in the vast majority of cases, can never be realized. 
These charges, too, cannot be disproved. The great social unrest that 
ever and anon heaves the surface of American society into threaten- 
ing billows finds its chief efficient cause in an education which unfits 
the great mass of our boys and girls for the very vocations which the 
great mass of men and women mtist still continue to follow in order 
that any society may exist. The grievances that drive to the sand- 
lots, rather than to the house of God, thousands of our workingmen, 
are not all imaginary. Deep down in the popular heart lie festering 
the hidden causes of the labor riots and "strikes" that are becoming 
, more and more frequent and threatening. These demonstrations 
may for a while be silenced at the point of the bayonet ; but a system 
of education that shall inspire our youth with a love of industry, 
temperance, frugality, and honesty can alone penetrate to the source 
of these social disorders, and regulate the relations of capital and 
labor upon the immutable basis of common sense and justice. 

Seven millions of the youth of our nation, marshaled under an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand teachers, are receiving daily 
in our public schools the discipline which the wisdom of the age 
deems best adapted to develop true manhood and womanhood, and 
to fit them for their destined vocations in life. That the institutions 
in which our boys and girls are fitted for the duties of mature life 
should be miniature representations of the real world for which they 
are being prepared, is in the nature of a social axiom. This vital 
fact, shadowed forth by the genius of Pestalozzi, and reduced to a 
science by the great Froebel, has converted thousands of our deepest 
thinkers to the belief that " education by work " is the only true sys- 
tem by which our youth can be developed physically, mentally, and 
morally, in harmony with the laws of their own nature and the 
imperative demands of society. 

By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread." " He that will 
not work, neither shall he eat." " My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work." Is it not strange that, in defiance of the express coramands 
of Him who creates human souls and bodies, we should have devel- 
oped a national system of education which, by its very methods, is 
calculated to beget and foster in our children a distaste for manual 
labor? 

While it must be the conviction of every intelligent, thorough edu- 
cator of youth that our children should be educated, at least in the 
direction of their future duties and responsibilities, yet, in fact, it is 
very difficult to conceive of any other methods of culture which would 
so little suggest the future vocations of our boys and girls as our 
present system of free schools, unless it be some of our private sem- 
inaries for educational veneering. 

The error is in the foundation, and underlies the whole grand 
structure of common school culture. In real life practice precedes 
and is the source of theory; the industrial art is mastered before or 
in connection with the science of which it is the material expression. 
In the culture of our youth this natural order is reversed, and we 
adopt the artificial methods of requiring a mastery of the abstract 
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sciences in our school-rooms without furnishing their practical appli- 
cation in the arts. The results of such false teaching are just what 
we would naturally expect. The greater part of what we miscall 
education consists of mere mental photographs of facts, definitions, 
words, and mathematical processes. Memory is unduly stimulated 
at the expense of the higher faculties of reason and fancy. The per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties, neglected in this one-sided culture, 
become weak; and even the expressive faculties, exercised princi- 
pally in repeating the language of text-book authors, receive little 
discipline. The fruits of such culture we have long been gathering 
from every public school in the land. "Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles !" The natural reaction of this pernicious 
culture is that our children leave school with a positive dislike for 
any study that requires deep and practical thinking, because their 
minds hfive never been trained to reason clearly and vigorously. 

The faculties of the youthful mind when disciplined by natural 
methods of culture to strength, endurance, and accuracy, will always 
stimulate their possessor to original investigation into tne mysteries 
with which all nature is teeming. But the significant fact is that 
the great majority of our graduates, instead of finding themselves 

f girded for a life-long race in the field of thought, experience, on 
eaving school, a relaxation of mind which is permanent and fatal. 
By divorcing art from science in our school-rooms ; by teaching our 
children theory without practice, we rob them of the chief stimulus 
to thought. We are making mental dyspeptics of our boys and girls, 
by compelling them to swallow facts, dates, definitions, and processes 
which they can not assimilate, because they have no use for them. 
As teachers we observe that the clearest and most vigorous minds 
belong to those who find, in the daily tasks assigned by wise parents, 
some little use for the knowledge they acquire in the school-room. 

Under our present methods it requires the utmost vigilance of even 
the live teacher to prevent his pupils from falling into text-book 
ruts and grooves. Instead of a sharply-marked individuality, which 
.must be the result of normal methods of culture, the tendency is to 
produce a dull uniformity by running our children in the same 
molds. These molds are the books they memorize. Our great invent- 
ors luckily escaped the educational mills, which, under the false 
nam^e of "culture," are constantly grinding to death the inborn orig- 
inality of our little ones. If we would develop, and not kill, indi- 
viduality of character and creative genius, we must furnish our 
children such objects and such employments as shall excite their 
curiosity, stimulate inquiry, cultivate fancy, and arouse to continued 
and progressive action all the latent faculties of the mind. 

The parent who should compel his child to swallow food which 
his stomach loathed, would be denounced as an idiot or a monster. 
The child who is forced to commit to memory what he neither rel- 
ishes nor understands, is outraged in his mental constitution, and is 
dwarfed and weakened by the process. The young of all other ani- 
mals, guided by their instincts, are allowed to develop in harmony 
with the laws of their being ; why should we shut up the budding 
faculties of our children to dead text-books while nature, like a wise 
mother, presents on every side her charming object-lessons? Are 
our little ones criminals that thus, in the spring-time of life while 
all nature is bursting into song, beauty, and fragrance, they must be 
29' 
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denied those lessons which would minister delight and instruction 
to every sense, and be herded by fifties in ill- ventilated rooms where, 
instead of nature, art in its blankest aspect is presented to their 
glowing minds ? 

The best school -room for our six-year-olds would be a pleasant, spa- 
cious garden, where should be tastefully arranged such curious and 
beautiful things in nature and in art as would appeal to their young 
imaginations, and prompt those questions which are the spontaneous 
expression of the child-mind when awakened by natural methods. 
The presiding genius of this child-garden should be a woman of rare 
culture of mind and morals, with a heart large enough to bestow a 
mother's love on each boy and girl committed to her care. Such a 
guide, with assistants trained in her methods and imbued with her 
spirit, would impart the choicest lessons to head and heart, while 
supervising the work-plays in this family school. With the frdsh 
air toning every nerve to vigor, with the sunbeams painting roses 
upon their cheeks, their minds receiving knowled^ge iust as demanded 
by a natural mental hunger, these young souls would find in such a 
school the gentleness, firmness, love, and wisdom just fitted to inspire 
and shape them for tneir immortal destinies. Lessons from the open 
book of nature should alternate with lessons in some of the indus- 
trial arts, to train the little hands to industry and skill, to develop 
character by inspiring them thus early with some sense of responsi- 
bility, and to gradually introduce them to the real world toward 
which they are growing. During the winter months the children 
should be gathered into spacious, attractive, and well ventilated rooms, 
furnished with tables and chairs adapted to the nature of their employ- 
ments. By such methods, language, arithmetic, drawing, and vocal 
music, the principal subjects taught in our primary schools, would 
be mastered without violence to the child's nature, and in less time 
than is required by our present artificial processes. 

Wherever possible, several acres of land should be secured for the 
use of the scnool, and the various branches of agriculture should be 
practically taught to the older pupils. To determine the character, 
of different soils, by inspection and by chemical tests ; to learn the" 
habits of the noxious insects that infest our gardens and orchards ; 
to discover the best methods of dealing with the numerous pests that 
lie in the path of the husbandman — tnese vital subjects, while they 
would lead our youth in the direction of practical, experimental 
wisdom, would also furnish for them the finest mental culture. The 
elements of agricultural chemistry, if properly introduced into every 
public school in this State, would, within a single generation, double 
and in many sections quadruple our agricultural products. Why is 
it that our farmers continue to give their money to have their sons 
taught those sciences that beget a distaste for the noblest and most 
independent profession on earth? Why are our youth not taught 
the deep mysteries that lie hidden in the soil, that they may love the 
free and manly life of their fathers, instead of ekeing out a precari- 
ous existence on the outskirts of the " learned professions," crowding 
the poorly-paid clerkships, and helping to demoralize society by 
swelling the ranks of the non-producers, and those who get their 
living by " crooked " ways ? 

Architecture, with its plans and specifications, would furnish the 
finest culture in drawing and mathematics, and no inconsiderable 
discipline in the accurate use of language. Suitable rooms should 
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be furnished in connection with every large public school, where, 
under the supervision of a master mechanic, " our boys" could devote 
a portion of each day in developing muscle and origihality, while 
they gave material expression in models to the creations of their own 
brains. 

The material for a thoroughly appointed printing establishment 
could be procured for a few nundred dollars. Half an hour a day 
in such a room, devoted to the manual as well as the mental applica- 
tion of the principles of spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, and 
grammar in general, would give our children a better knowledge of 
these branches than they now acquire, and in half the time. The 
saving in mind-confusing text-books would alone pay fifty per cent, 
annually upon the cost of the ofiice material. To this department 
could gradually be added everything essential to a complete book- 
binding establishment. 

Every large public school, founded upon such rational methods, 
would draw scholars from the country. These must be boarded and 
lodged. A thoroughly-appointed house-teeping establishment could 
easily be made self-supporting. How labor would be dignified and 
elevated if in every great educational institution such a department 
were presided over .by a gentleman or lady who combined the skill 
of a first-class cook with rare mental and moral culture — one who 
believed that work is noble and God-like. By inculcating the prin- 
ciples of economy, industry, and system ; by teaching " our girls " 
how to cook a wholesome meal, and set a table with taste, we should 
render it possible for multitudes of the poor to earn a respectable 
livelihood, and we should earn the everlasting gratitude of thousands 
of masculine stomachs now sinking under the vain efforts to digest 
indigestible food. 

The one great principle that should underlie every system of child- 
culture is that the sciences taught in our schools should be such as 
can be mastered in their application to some art or vocation ; and 
these should be the ones that will best train the senses, and impart 
skill to the hand and intelligence to the brain. 

Only by bringing our children into the daily intimacy of the pub- 
lic school-room may we hope to prevent humanity from crystallizing 
into masses of social, political, or religious intolerance, hostile to all 
real freedom. Disloyalty to the principle of free common school 
education is therefore treason to republican government. The desire 
evinced in several of our educational centers to cut down the scope 
of free school culture admonishes us that the very subjects and 
methods of bur public school must be radically changed, if we would 
not see them razed to their foundations within a single generation. 

The spirit and scope of free, popular education must not be nar- 
rowed. So long as our grand system of public schools keeps open 
the great thoroughfares of social and political preferment, just so 
long may the poor man, whose children are invited to enter these 
highways, be relied upon to interpose his manly breast to every foe 
of our country, from within or from without. As our nation consists 
principally of the poor, whose chief possessions are their children, 
our common school system, in its present spirit and scope, consti- 
tutes the very bulwark of our government. It is, indeed, its " pillar 
of cloud by day and its pillar of fire by night." May the traitor-arm 
stretched forth to pluck a single stone from the temple of popular 
education wither from its socket ! 
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For "education by work" we earnestly plead, because: 

First — Such methods will assist the natural development of the 
bodies of our children. The unnatural restraint of their active, 
growing limbs, the want of exercise, the poisoned air, by reducing 
the vitality of our little ones, render them an easy prey to every dis- 
ease ; and all our graveyards are sprinkled with the little mounds of 
those who fell victims, not to a " mysterious dispensation of .Divine 
Providence," but to the grossest ignorance of the simplest hygienic 
principles. 

As day by day I have watched little children in the school-room, 
and have seen the roses fading from their cheeks, the luster from 
their eyes, and the laughter from their voices ; as I have seen the 
child's instincts, which impel him to be constantly at work upon 
material objects, yielding to the steady, cruel pressure of artificial 
restraint ; as I have watched the lines of care furrowing the brows of 
innocent childhood, I have been haunted by the suspicion that we 
are paying a fearful price for this kind of education. Are we sure 
that it is God's plan of deveiopment to imprison these young bodies, 
exclude from them the sunlight, and compel them to sit still, and 
breathe vitiated air, and commit to memory mental processes which 
they cannot assimilate, for so many hours a day? 

Second — By making work a prime factor in education we shall 
save fifty per cent, of the annual expenses of our public schools by 
educating our boys and girls towards, or fitting them directly for, 
their future vocations. 

Third — ^We shall thus foster individuality of character, and develop 
creative talents, which our present groovy, text-book methods are 
well adapted to repress and destroy. 

Fourth — These methods will furnish the means for determining 
with accuracy the natural bent of our children. Tens of thousands 
make a wretched failure of life because their talents and energies 
are wasted in vocations for which they have no natural fitness. 

Fifth — Our present methods of education fail to prepare the vast 
majority of our youth for their destined life-work. Were the aver- 
age human life equal to that of Methuselah, there might be some 
excuse for this waste of time. Our young men, who have spent 
within the school-room nearly the half of an average human life — 
are they now fitted for their chosen work? Our young women- 
have the long years of patient study prepared them to fill and honor 
the stations to which nine-tenths of the sex are called? Marvelous 
to relate! these young men and women are only being "educated'' 
in our schools ; afterwards they will have to receive in special schools 
special instruction for their special vocations in life. Thousands of 
very poor parents in our State are now straining every point finan- 
cially to carry their children through our long literary course, under 
the fond delusion that at its close those children will find ready and 
remunerative employment. But the demand in the few professions 
for which they are fitted has ceased to furnish employment for a 
tenth of our graduates; the rest, after these long years of toil and 
expense, have either to fit themselves for some special employment, 
or else go to swell the number of those who are trying to get their 
living by their "wits." This, in the sharp competition of modern 
business life, is no easy thing; and, after a vain struggle against the 
heavy odds of skilled artisans in every vocation, scores of them, with 
crazed brains and shattered nervous systems, are taken to our lunatic 
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asylums, or else desperately terminate a life that has become insup- 
portable. 

Sixthr—We shall thus keep awake and active the mental percep- 
tives of thousands of our boys and girls, which can never be aroused 
without giving them something to do as well as to think of. Scores 
of children may be singled out in every large public school, whose 
dull, sleepy looks suggest, not the sciences in the open books before 
them, but the lotus of the Nile as their principal food. 

Our youth will not develop clear, strong, and original minds, so 
long as we feed them upon husks instead of food, which they can 
assimilate. Forcing our children to receive mental food, for which 
no natural desire has been created, is cruel and wicked. Whenever 
a pupil is required to commit to memory analysis in arithmetic or 
grammar, which he does not understand, he is being crammed with 
this artificial food. For example, when our children are first taught 
the principles of the greatest common divisor, the least common 
multiple, and multiplication and division of fractions, the minds of 
nine out of every ten of them are too immature to assimilate these 
mental processes so as to gain strength and breadth. In the mean- 
time the great majority of our boys, who never get beyond the gram- 
mar departments, are suflFered to leave school without having devel- 
oped the desire or the ability to keep their own business accounts 
with system and accuracy. Yet a simple plan of single-entry book- 
keeping, such as will meet the wants of nineteen of every twenty of 
our graduates through life, can be understood and mastered by the 
average child of ten years. How many of our young men make 
shipwreck of life because of loose business habits — because they have 
never been taught to compare receipts with expenditures, and to look 
their aflFairs full in the face. 

Seventh — The most serious defects in our present methods is their 
failure to develop the sterling elements of character, industry, econ- 
omy, honesty, patience, humility, reverence, unselfishness. These 
qualities conduce more to the welfare of the individual and of society 
tnan grammar, arithmetic, or geography ; yet these principles, which 
form the basis of every grand character, find but scanty room in the 
average school. Do we not indirectly foster some of the baser traits 
of character? By divorcing work from study in our school-rooms 
our children learn to despise the humble toil that supports them. 
The son who has learned enough to flippantly criticise nis father's 
grammar, but not enough to assist that father in his humble toil, has 
been too long at school. Is it true that many of our graduate girls 
would blush less at being detected in a falsehood than in being 
detected by a fashionable classmate assisting in the laundry an over- 
worked mother? Yet the moral principles and the productive 
industries of these humble parents, though they be unable to write 
their own names, conduce more to the welfare of society than all the 
expensive, showy, and characterless accomplishments of their chil- 
dren. Ceaseless activity of the growing limbs is the law of childhood. 
Obedience to this law is essential to bodily health, vigor, and sym- 
metry. The enforced inactivity of the school-room impairs the 
digestion, attenuates the muscles, impoverishes the blood, weakens 
the nerves, and begets in our bovs a softness and effeminacy which 
makes them shun work that will severely tax either mind or body. 
The sedentary life of the school-room, continued through so many 
years, forms chronic sedentary habits, and the girl or boy who has 
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been taught in our schools to sit down five hours a day, for ten years, 
often indolently sits down the balance of his life, and is supported by 
some ignorant relative, who happened to escape our sedentary meth- 
ods. The common practice of requiring pupils to commit to memory 
what they are unable to comprehend and assimilate, naturally beget^ 
and fosters loose habits of mind and morals. The boy who nas 
formed the pernicious habit of receiving mental cargoes, without 
understanding their nature, will be much more likely to make a rnan 
of loose business habits, failing heedlessly into debt, and bringing 
disrepute upon his friends and ruin upon his family. The girl who 
has formed the same habit, will be much less likely to be thorough 
in her housekeeping, and careful to keep the monthly expenses 
within the monthly income. 

Is it not true that, by methods of education which outrage so 
many physical and mental instincts of our children, we are turning 
the vast machinery of our public school system to the production of 
social and political evils, which every wise statesman strives to lessen? 
If we will remodel our public schools upon an industrial basis, we 
shall easily crush in their infancy many evil principles, whicn, if 
allowed to mature, will, like the crocodile's eggs, develop into hideous 
monsters. 

Eighth — Education by work will remove one of the most prolific 
sources of moral disease. " An empty brain is the Devil's workshop." 
The most rigid disciplinarian cannot control the minds of his pupils. 
It is natural for children to be at work with material objects; it is 
very unnatural to keep their attention long fixed upon abstract sub- 
jects. There are many pupils whose bodies only are in the school- 
room ; their thoughts are roving to and fro, rioting, too often, in debas- 
ing fancies. 

When I read in the pale faces and wandering eyes of our little 
boys the certain signs of habits and vices that are sapping their 
physical constitutions, and poisoning the springs of life, as I see 
multitudes of mere children prematurely arousing in their sensitive 
organisms, by means of tobacco and beer, appetites and passions 
which, in a few years, will drive them shackled and willing slaves 
to dead-falls and houses of infamy; when I reflect that these boys 
will, in a few years, marry and become fathers, and that by an inex- 
orable physical law "like begets like," I wonder that so much time 
is spent in presenting to our youth the bare bones of anatomy and 
physiology, when hygiene, the very science of life, is so imperfectly 
understood and observed. When I see our public prints, our streets, 
and our fences flooded with the advertisements of those who make a 
specialty of diseases resulting from youthful follies and vices, I am 
amazed that an intelligent and suffering people have never tried the 
experiment of turning some of the millions thus paid for trying to 
patch up diseased humanity, into the establishment of schools that 
shall so teach moral science and the science of life that children 
will no longer sin against their own bodies. The importance of this 
subject cannot be overestimated. The connection between diseased 
functional action of certain organs and depraved morals is close and 
strong. The young of our domestic animals, guided by their instincts, 
never violate the laws of their natures. Multitudes of children are 
born with instincts so demoralized that nothing but the most thorough 
physical and moral culture can prevent the formation of habits that 
shall make them the imbeciles or the monsters of society. Our pres- 
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ent artificial methods of education, violating as they do every instinct 
of youthful activity, instead of counteracting these evil tendencies, 
often aggravate and intensify them. Schools founded upon an indus- 
trial basis, and under the supervision of the wisest and the best teach- 
ers, will so harmonize the development of body, mind, and morals as to 
save to society, and to their families, thousands who now drift help- 
lessly and hopelessly to our alms-houses, our asylums, our prisons, 
and our morgues. By such methods of development enough can be 
saved, in the production of these four frightful products of modern 
"educated" society, to employ the best teachers and defray the 
expenses of every public school in the land. If the race is ever to 
be redeemed, that redemption must begin with the physical and 
moral training of our children. If we as parents must, by reason of 
transgression, lay our own carcasses in the " wilderness of sin," hav- 
ing obtained but a glimpse of our princely inheritance, let us, for the 
love we bear our Tittle ones, so train them as to bring out fresh 
and beautiful the Divine image, and thus enable them to go in and 
possess the land. The whole earth, which is bristling with threats 
and penalties for the violators of physical and moral laws, becomes 
the very Garden of Eden to hiin who has learned to obey. Our 
" Promised Land " lies neither beyond the Hebrew's Jordan nor the 
mystic Jordan of Death. Into the hands of him who has learned 
from childhood to rule his own body and spirit is placed the deed to 
all this goodly inheritance. 

If we would the most rapidly improve the physical condition of 
our race; if we desire to see society leavened by the principles of 
industry, honesty, temperance, frugality, purity, and brotherly love ; 
if we would usher in the golden age, when a man's conscience shall 
be more reliable than a bell-punch ; when the Tweeds of our nation 
shall be known only as the fossils of a corrupt age; if we would see 
the day when honesty and fitness shall be better qualifications for 
office than availability and brass; if we would explode the popular 
delusion, that "corporations have no souls," and teach men that they 
cannot shirk personal accountability to God by doing their plunder- 
ing under the protection of great stock-gambling rings ; if we would 
turn the revenue of our houses of prostitution to the building up of 
happy homes, by teaching our young men to marry, and to live 
within their incomes, no matter how small, we must establish the 
school of the future upon an industrial basis; we must teach social 
and moral science, and the science of life. Re^l things, rather than 
books, live and enthusiastic teachers, and not hirelings, must be the 
chief agents in this great work. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 



BY EZRA S. CARR, SACRAMENTO. 



In the increasing demand of the agricultural classes for an educa- 
tion more adapted to their needs, the farmer has discovered why he 
has been kept out of his birthright. It was not by bad luck ; it was 
not by laziness ; it was for the want of trained intelligence and skill. 
The brain power of any class must ultimately be the measure of its 
social and political power. The farmers have been saying this at 
their meetings for several years ; the Grangers have made the educa- 
tional plank the strongest plank in their platform. We often hear it 
remarked that any man can be a farmer — that bone and muscle are 
almost the only requisites for success in that calling. The farmer's 
daughter turns away from the manly farmer's son, and encourages 
the city snob, against the dictates of her judgment, because she has 
been left to believe that there is no chance in farm life for refinement, 
for sociability, or intellectual pleasures. 

It is these notions, and unfortunately there is some reason for them, 

which have made that ogre of the farmers — the middle-man — who, in 

■^ nine cases out of ten, is a spoiled farmer, whose wife was discontented 

with hard work and social privations, and had found life, as Gail 

Hamilton expresses it, "one uninterrupted flat." 

The farmers of the United States are maintaining a far greater 
number of these persons than the legitimate demands of trade 
require; and the same is true of the mechanics, who, while com- 
plaining of their burdens in no measured terms, seem misled as to 
their origin in the inequality of education. 

Scott Russell tells us, that between the capitalist who has no skill, 
and the laborer who has no education, the middle-man, who has a 
little of both, is a kind of necessity. But put a hundred or a thou- 
sand men together who have enjoyed equality of education, setting 
aside all inequalities of birth and fortune, and these proportions 
must change. For the lack of this equality in education, while 
agriculture and mechanics fill twice as many mouths as commerce, 
twenty times as many as manufactures, forty times as many as rail- 
roads, and fifty times as many as mining, the least of these, by their 
superiority in this respect, exercises three times the power with the 
* government and in public affairs of all kinds. First of all men, the 
farmers, and next to them, the mechanics, are interested in the mat- 
ter of public education, and in having the kind best adapted to their 
wants. I shall, therefore, make no apology for taking child culture 
for my text. Our progress during the last six years is due to our 
increased facilities of travel and transportation. So many are now 
busy with plans for increasing immigration, that it may be useful to 
have one voice directing the public mind to the solution of a more 
important question, viz., how to grow a crop of sound-bodied, right- 
minded, clean-hearted children, who will take to work" as natur- 
ally and kindly as a duck takes to water. 

I hold that the end of the crop is the eater ; the end of labor, the 
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betterment of the laborer; and that human improvement is as legit- 
imate a subject for discussion in agricultural societies as that of colts 
or chickens. We have hitherto left this subject pretty much to the 
doctors — doctors of the body and of the soul— whose occupation will 
be gone when man truly reflects the Divine image. And, although 
we need the help of these doctors still in the work of human improve- 
ment, and although we are immensely indebted to them for what has 
already been accomplished, I think it is better to pay them for the 
ounce of prevention than for the pound of cure. Nature herself 
protests when a lean, dwarfed apology for a man calls himself master 
of the noble brute creatures, which have become more than half 
human in their intelligence and beauty through careful selections, 
breeding, and nurtui'e. An organization like this, having for its 
object the improvement of the farmer as well as the farm, will not 
love a horse less because it loves a child more. The interests of agri- 
culture are bound up with those of education, especially in that 
modern form of it which is denominated " technical." The farmer's 
children are " the best working stock on the farm ;" and the value of 
skill, intelligence, and good character applied there is more ahd more 
highly appreciated. This is the lowest, most material view of the 
subject, but it is one that the political economist will not overlook. 
Do our schools, do any of them, meet the great demands of agricul- 
ture and mechanical industry? Hundreds of the best and most 
progressive teachers say they do not ; thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of anxious parents say they do not. 

In a recent meeting of a State Agricultural Society in the East it 
was said : " What we want is not mere culture, but culture applied, 
culture realized, culture put at work, and demonstrating day by day 
its uses." The masses of our people have little time to pursue 
branches of study which have not some direct bearing upon their 
callings or avocations. Aside from the elements, which all should 
receive, the Importance of special knowledge, bearing upon special 
work, is paramount. Our system should be changed, so that from 
the highest classes in the country schools to the university, by un- 
broken gradations of the most liberal training in the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill, men and women should be fitted worthily to 
perform their appointed service in the industrial state. 

For the last thirty years I have been showing that our education, 
both in the colleges and public schools, has been illiberal in the 
strongest sense, and have been seeking to modify it in such a way, 
that, wherever the course of study is broken off, something of direct 
practical value should be gained. 

It is fifteen years since the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture asked the Legislature for the passage of an Act authorizing, as 
the first step in furnishing an agricultural education to the people: 

First — "The engrafting upon her common school education the 
study of elementary geology, animal and vegetable physiology, and 
botany; to be taught in the usual form, by manuals, with suitable 
illustrations, simple and inexpensive; so prepared that it will not 
altogether depend upon the knowledge of the instructor to make 
them of use to the learner. With a slight change in their studies, 
our children would learn something which would every day become 
more deeply implanted in their minds by what they see going on 
around them. These studies," they said, " cannot be commenced too 
30^ 
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early, for they are the germs of all future development, the vitality 
of which is never lost; they must be planted early if it is hoped to 
reach a full harvest." 

Second — They asked for an agricultural school with a farm attached 
to it, where the practice of agriculture in its several departments, 
and the best methods of farm management, could be practically 
learned. The committee, among whom I find the names of Marshal 
P. Wilder and George B. Loring, said: "If a person, who had the 
ability to perform whatever he undertook, should oflFer to the people 
of this commonwealth a secret, by which in twenty years the pro- 
ductive value of the lands throughout the whole State would be 
doubled, what would that secret be worth? The diffusion of gen- 
eral agricultural education would accomplish that object; nay, go 
far beyond it, in less time than has been named, and at an expense 
that would be trifling in proportion to the benefits that would flow 
from it." 

Other States have taken similar action. The farmers of the West 
have recommended a revision of the school course with this object 
in view. 

In Illinois, an able defender of industrial education said: "We 
take the child out of God's natural industrial university and send 
him to school, where, at best, only a fraction of his entire manhood 
can be properly developed; and after all we do not fit pupils for 
actual life, even in those elemental studies, after forty weeks' school 
per annum, as well as they were fitted in ten weeks half a century 
ago. One prime cause of this is that the book-makers and publish- 
ers have assumed about as absolute control of our public schools as 
the politicians have of our post-offices. Rich publishing houses 
have offered as high as $70,000 for the introduction of a single text- 
book into a State. And yet not one of those books teaches us the 
things which it is our chief interest to know, and our protracted 
school drill leaves little time for anything else." 

" I wish," said Professor Turner, " to make room for some of the 
subjects which underlie the industrial arts, botany, entomology, and 
zoology for instance. The State of Illinois spends say $12,000,000 a 
year on her public schools, and loses from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
from obnoxious insects. Now, I would have every kind of these 
insects, about a hundred in all, with pins in their backs, put up in a 
show-case in every public school in the State; and I would have 
every child know them as well as he knows his father's cows and 
horses. Instead of having one or two lone men looking after them, 
I would turn millions of intelligent young eyes upon them, and thus 
prepare for their extermination. I would have this, whether the 
child knew there was such a word as * en-to-mol-o-gy ' or not. The 
hard-working American people want to know something about our 
continent, our life-work, our bodies, and bones, and souls ; our duties 
and destinies in the great republic in which we live. I look upon the 
agricultural classes to lift us out of this monkeydom of precedent into 
the true freedom of American citizenship. All that is needed is that 
every man should quietly set about improving his own school, in his 
own district, as fast and as fully as he can." 

I shall make no apology for quoting these educational authorities. 
I warn all those classes who do not believe in industrial education, 
that Broderick's words are fast coming to be true, that " workingmen 
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will rule this nation " and surely the quality of our sovereigns is of 
vital importance to all classes. 

The State Superintendent of Connecticut says: "Every child's 
education is deficient who has not learned to work at some useful 
form of industry. Labor aids in disciplining the intellect and ener- 
gizing the character. Especially does farm work task and test the 
mind, leading a boy to plan and contrive to adapt means to ends. 
Of all our improved gymnastics none is better than manual labor, 
cheerfully and intelligently performed, especially farm work. The 
ambition for easier lives, and more genteel employments, and the 
silly but common notion that manual labor is menial, that the tools 
of the trades and the farms are badges or servility, have greatly les- 
sened apprenticeships, and ought to be refuted in our common 
schools. 

" Our youth should there be taught the dignity and necessity of 
labor, and its vital relations to all human excellence and progress, 
the evils of indolence, the absurdity of the present fashion for city 
life, and the wide-spread aversion to manual labor. A practical 
knowledge of some industrial pursuit is an important element in 
intellectual culture." 

I fully indorse these sentiments : " Whatever you would have 
appear in a nation's life must be put into its schools," is a Prussian 
motto, and we put the same idea into Section 1702 of our Code, which 
makes it " the duty of teachers to instruct pupils to avoid idleq^s, 
and to train them to a comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of American citizenship." But Prussia enforces her princi- 
ples in the most universal system of " real " or technical schools, 
which turn out able young farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, house- 
keepers, and nurses, while with us all ends in an admonition to 
" avoid idleness." 

The State must go farther than this — it must fit its children for 
their places in the industrial ranks. The nation has two technical 
schools, one for training of navy, the other of army officers. Each 
State has one for the training of teachers, and most have real train- 
ing schools or colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. If 
these are what they should be, they will do for those pursuits what 
West Point and Annapolis do for the army and navy, viz., make men 
who are proud of their business. I wish those who think the base- 
ball club and the boating club furnish a more dignified employment 
for the muscles of our young men than manual labor, could have 
been with me at the annual examination of one of the nation's train- 
ing schools, where high-born and low-born, without distinction of 
nationality or religion, learn — what? To scrub a deck, to furl a sail, 
to use every tool in the carpenter's shop, in the blacksmith's shop* to 
make and to mend everything that belongs to a ship, to be consider- 
ate, gentlemanly, orderly; to command themselves and others, to 
obey, to love their country's flag, and to die for it without a murmur; 
to go down with the ship, if need be — all this, while they learn every- 
thing that is required m literature and science, for an education of 
the first class. 

And must one be a soldier, or a sailor, to be thus furnished for his 
country's service, for his own service in the industrial state? Shall 
a man be trained in all manliness to walk the quarter-deck, worthy 
of all obedience because he understands what he requires, and has 
himself performed, not once, but a thousand times, all that he exacts 
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from subordinates ; and may he not have an equal training for the 
post of foreman in a mechanic's shop, for the management of his own 
broad acres and the laborers he requires to cultivate them ? Do you 
suppose they would put a man in charge of the Naval Academy, or 
tolerate a single professor in West Point, who thought practical edu- 
cation in war and navigation would prove " a failure " — was, at best, 
a doubtful experiment ? No ; that isn't the way they manage. Those 
old admirals and army oiOScers are seamen and soldiers through and 
through, from boots to buttons ; they believe in their business. The 
men who lead in industrial education must believe in it also. 

The kind of education wanted to-day is not that which has passed 
current, and which has proved a dead failure in making a generation 
of nobler youth, stronger in body, clearer in mind, and firmer in 
conscience, than the half-schooled frontier gave us a hundred years 
ago. Don't take this on my authority, but look through the Gover- 
nor's messages and State Superintendents' reports. Why, only last 
year the Education Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature said : 
" The public school system of Massachusetts fails to meet the demands 
of modern civilization." Why and how ? Civilization now demands 
skilled, intelligent labor. " Occupations which require no skill, but 
only brute force, will necessarily be vacated by human hands." The 
substitution of steam culture for hand labor has thrown thousands of 
English workmen out of employment. 

** Society, in the march of improvement, is as certain to do without 
the unskilled, the unintelligent, and uneducated, as it is to do without 
wild plants and animals. Nor will the laws be unjust which forbid 
those who cannot create their food to subsist on the labor of others." 

Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, calls attention to the scarcity 
of skilled labor in that State, and says that although $10,000,000 is 
annually expended for education, none of the children who complete 
their terms in the public schools have any special fitness for trade, 
and few become artisans. He recommends schools where boys can 
be instructed in trades, and urges compulsory education. One would 
think these reasonable views and demands would be met in a reason- 
able spirit of furtherance from those who are - directing the great 
work of public education, but I regret to say that, with a few excep- 
tions, this is not the case. 

Our teachers, as a body, are not ready to carry out educational 
reforms, they nave no active sympathy with industrial pursuits. 
Naturally enough they prefer to teach what they are most familiar 
with, and, unfortunately for the interest of the masses, of the nine- 
tenths whose school education begins and ends in the ungraded pub- 
lic school — the nine-tenths who pay the taxes for the support of 
schools, the whole course of study is so directed as to give these 
classes little or no help in their callings in life. 

The history of education fully explains why it is not more practical. 
Colleges and seminaries grew up out of the monasteries, which for a 
long time treasured all the learning that there was in the world. 
Learning was a monopoly ; first of the priests, then of priests and the 
nobles, then of these and the Judges, and finally, and not without 
hard squeezing, the leech or doctor got into this good company, and 
then came the printed Bible to carry the art of reading wherever 
religious zeal could take it. There was nothing but literature for 
education to use; it covered the whole field except mathematics. 
Columbus invented geography, and Galileo and Copernicus astron- 
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omy, long after the great European universities were founded. In 
England, where our college system came from, the aristocratic classes 
only were benefited by it, and it suited them very well. And when 
.the common school got started, it simply took a few of the first leaves 
out of the college book. It is not so very long since men learned to 
read and spell in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It took 
several centuries of human progress to bring rulers to consent that 
common folks should learn the alphabet, and again to get permission 
for women to tamper with the dangerous thing, and when New 
England and the older States began the work of popular education, 
this by no means included the definition — which I would gladly see 
placed over every school-room door: "That man has a liberal edu- 
cation who has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that 
as a mechanism it is capable of, the parts of whose intellect are of 
equal strength, in smooth working order to forge the anchors, as well 
as spin the gossamers of the mind ; whose mind is stored with the great 
fundamente,l truths of nature, and of the laws of her operations; one 
whose passions are the trained servants of a vigorous will and a tender 
conscience ; who has learned to love beauty, hate vileness, and respect 
others as himself." (Professor Huxley's lay sermons.) 

It has not only taken a long while to bring the alphabet from 
Oxford into the English laborer's hut; but it has taken a long time 
to get a spinning Jenny, a power loom, and a steam plow created for 
the further bettering of the laborer's condition ; England has quite 
lately learned, to her cost, that an Oxford education does not answer 
the demands of the spinning jenny age. 

Until about the time of the gold discovery in California, England 
was domineering over the rest of Europe, through her commercial 
supremacy and her command of the supplies of raw materials, which 
enabled her to take the lead in manufactures. These advantages she 
was likely to retain ; but France and Germany, bj' the most magnifi- 
cent provisions for technical schools, set themselves to compete with 
her on her own ground of manufactures, and not only distanced her 
completely, but almost drove her from the field. The Exposition of 
1867 proved that Germany could make better steel, and France better 
locomotives; " that England was beaten, not on some points, but by 
some nation on nearly all the points on which she had prided her- 
self." The English Government then sent eighty skilled workmen 
over to the continent to find out the causes of defeat. The unani- 
mous reply was, "their industrial education has caused it." 

Lord Stanley addressed the most careful inquiries to all the Eng- 
lish Consols in France, Prussia, Saxony, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
^ot the same answer, " industrial education." And lately there comes 
from England a plan for a national system of industrial instruction 
for the whole people, beginning in primary schools, and ending in a 
great "central technical university" for training professors and teach- 
ers of. institutions of lower rank, devoted to raising the standard of 
industrial well-being. Instead of believing that money is the root 
of evil, the Englishman believes it to be the root of industry, and so 
of all good, and this change in the direction of popular education is 
due to the lesson the English nation received at Paris and Vienna. 

The great natural advantages which we possess will not give us 
industrial supremacy unless we follow these examples. The Inter- 
national Magazine emphasizes our duty and our opportunity in strong 
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language: "With an agricultural wealth to which no limit can be 
assigned, with mineral riches everywhere bursting through the sur- 
face, with water-power which no mills can exhaust; not to advance, 
not to rival the skilled industry of Europe is not a loss merely, it is 
a crime." The California wheat-grower and wool-grower must com- 
pete in the Liverpool market with the wheat and wool of the world. 
Qompetition in every branch of industry has become world-wide, 
and unless the American farmer and manufacturer does his best he 
is sure to take the lower place in the world's market. 

With gold and silver mines that supply all nations, with forests 
shading our hill-sides, with flocks and vineyards, and great valleys 
teeming with their abundant harvests, we cannot be rich or great 
unless we can compete in the enlightened employment of these nat- 
ural means and forces. The experience of all Europe teaches, 
" industrial supremacy is the prize of industrial education." 

Let us lay the foundation of this supremacy in our public schools, 
where nineteen-twentieths of our people are educated. Carry it 
forward by a well-devised system of secondary technical sf^hools, and 
complete it in a university where prominence is given to diflerent 
branches of learjiing, according to the directness and value of these 
as applied to the occupations and pursuits of our people. The lead- 
ing pursuits of our people are agriculture, mining, tne mechanical 
and manufacturing arts. It is easy enough to find out what are the 
studies which bear most directly upon these. We have abundant 
precedents in the technical schools of France, Switzerland^ and 
Germany, where these schools are counted by thousands, while we 
have not more than five or six between ocean and ocean. 

Perhaps there was never a time when the relations of the govern- 
ment to education need to be discussed so thoroughly, and yet so 
temperately. That universal intelligence is the only guarantee of 
universal liberty is one of the fundamental ideas of the American's 

Eolitical faith; but the right and duty of the State to educate has 
een better stated in monarchical Germany than in republican 
America. The great Fichte said : " The end of the State is not only 
to live, but to live nobly." And the clearest of writers upon the 
philosophy of education, Karl Rosenkrans, said : " The idea that 
the government has the right to oversee the school lies in the very 
idea of the State, which is authorized and under obligations to secure 
the education of citizens, and cannot leave their fashioning to chance. 
The separation of the school from the State would be the destruction 
of the school." 

With us, it would be the destruction of the State; for here the 
diversity of the materials which form the State requires the unify- 
ing influence of a broad and comprehensive system of public educa- 
tion. 

The work of the State in education may be divided into three 
sections. The first is elementary and general (and should be univer- 
sal and free), making every child familiar with reading, writing, 
drawing or picture writing, with elementary arithmetic and natural 
history, and with the geography and history of his own State and 
country. Let me amplify a little. Every child should possess earth 
knowledge, or a general understanding of the planet whereon we 
live, its physical characters, the distribution and uses of plants and 
animals upon its surface, a general knowledge, too, of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of nature and their relations to 
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man ; skill enough in the use of language ' to say what he means, 
with tongue or pen; a sufficient acquaintance with names and quali- 
ties of numbers to transact the ordinary business of life ; skill enough 
in the uses of curves, angles, and proportions to embody a design or 
plan in that way ; and in the production of melody and harmony 
to express in tone language a spiritual state or feeling; he should 
understand the story of his race and nation in its relation to others ; 
and whatever else he knows, a sufficient knowledge of himself, his 
body, mind, and^spirit should be imparted to enable him to main- 
tain these in a healthful condition — to enable him to keep the divine 
command " Thou shalt not kill," and with this, such a sense of social 
and civil obligation as shall make the command " Thou shalt not 
steal " audible and imperative in the walks of private life and public 
duty. 

If we break off here we have a " liberal education," with a foun- 
dation broad enough for the universal duty of self-maintenance, and 
for after-expansion in special directions. In the second stage, separa- 
tion and specialization should begin, which will necessarily grow and 
perfect itself with the growth of culture and the more perfect organ- 
ization of the forces of civilization. We now specialize only in regard 
to classes of unfortunates, the deaf, dumb, blind, etc. • by and by we 
can specialize as to uses, and make our country schools more prepar- 
atory to agriculture, horticulture, and the like ; while our city schools, 
by vacation classes, half-time schools, and other agencies, at first, and 
afterwards by special schools, render the same service to the mechanic 
and manufacturing arts. The certainties of science are swiftly tak- 
ing the place of the hap-hazard pursuit of those arts, and a great part 
of secondary instruction should be in the simpler applications of 
scientific principles. It would be an immense advantage to the youth 
of this country, if, at the end of this stage of their education, they 
could be directed by a National Bureau of Industry to the places 
where their work is most needed. 

The establishment of such a Bureau is so practicable, its annual 
reports would save so much misdirected, hap-hazard industrial effort, 
that it is a wonder that its establishment has been delayed so long. 

The dissemination of the right kind of industrial information 
among our people would enable every parent to know what trade, 
pursuit, or calling is in need of recruits, where there is an overplus 
of particular labor, when and in what lines the prospects for a live- 
lihood are the best. The organization of the national industry, and 
of the national education, would advance our civilization almost 
beyond our ability to estimate itj 

The work of organizing the national education is now claiming 
the attention of scholars and patriots. Such an organization, in its 
higher and lower stages, will be impartial in its bearings upon intel- 
lect and industry, impartial as to sex, making a boy's training prepar- 
atory to a man's work, and a girl's to a woman's, wife's, mother's work, 
and both will recognize the intrinsic dignity of self-support. 

When this is accomplished, the graduate of the National School of 
Pedagogy, or Normal School, will have the same relation to the gov- 
ernment that the graduate of West Point or of the Naval Academy 
has, and thus step by step the hitherto unrewarded and despised pro- 
fession of teaching will be exalted and ennobled. 

The technical school in which we are all most directly interested 
is that which gives us teachers. Without the right kind of teachers, 
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no reform is possible. The one business which it should be the 
special concern of the State to maintain in honor, which should be 
kept free from political or sectarian influences, which should be 
entered into with zeal and consecrated ability, and never as a make- 
shift — is education. The educator, whether of the school or the 
press, stands at the point of power, and holds the highest office in 
the social economy. 

In the third or university stage of education the one-sidedness 
of a particular or strictly technological training is rounded off by a 
survey of the relations and value of each specialty to others, without 
losing sight of a specific, individual purpose. The university is as 
necessary a part of public instruction as the elementary or technical 
school, and should be the crown and complement of these. Below 
this point the States say every child shall be furnished with the 
means for the rational development of his physical, moral, and 
intellectual powers ; to this, instruction should be added which will 
enable the cnild to apply those powers in obtaining a livelihood; 
while at the gates of the university the State confers a privilege, and 
says to the youth : You may go up higher and contend for the prizes 
of thought and activity. The university says : Here you shall find 
the natural sciences carried up into the science of nature ; that the 
phenomena of society, of industry, of trade, of finance, of politics, 
are subject to fixed laws. The university is an organic, encyclopedic 
representation of all the sciences, with their connections and rela- 
tions. And this is equally true of the arts, architecture, music, 
painting, the drama — are like the sciences, bound together in a Uni- 
versitas Artium, 

While this is the true conception of a university, and should not 
be lost sight of in laying the foundations of an institution for all 
time, it is not immediately practical or adapted to the wants of young 
and growing States, The reason of this is, that the lower stages of 

Eublic education are yet imperfect and unorganized. To expect to 
ave a great university without a good proportion of high schools, 
and before we have a single technical school, seems to me preposter- 
ous. We may have students crowding into our University to get 
what other colleges give — liberal literary or scientific education — with- 
out getting a step nearer the ideal university, while numbers of the 
.students of older colleges are found among us seeking for second-rate 
clerkships, in threadbare clothes ; but when we get the feeders to our 
university in running order, we shall find its utmost usefulness 
realized in the production of educated power instead of educated 
helplessness. 

"We thank you," said the Iroquois Chief (in the year 1774) to the 
Government of Virginia, which had offered to educate some of their 
young men, " we have already had experience of your education, and 
some whom you have educated in all your sciences come back to us 
bad runners, ignorant of woodcraft, unable to trap a deer, snare a 
fish, to build a wigwam • we cannot accept your ofifer, though we 
appreciate your good will, but we will take a few of your sons and 
make men of them." 

Something like this the people have been saying to the universi- 
ties founded upon the munificence of the State and nation, not 
because they do not appreciate education, but because they do. 
They know that it costs more to hang a man, to board and lodge a 
man at San Quentin, than it would to teach him his duties and 
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responsibilities of American citizenship and how to get an honest 
living ; that it costs far more to maintain a system of demagogy than 
of pedagogy ! They know that where five agricultural scientists could 
obtain employment, five thousand skillful, intelligent farmers are 
needed to-day in our own State. The friends of the so-called higher 
education should be willing to see the university filling the present 
need of technical training in agriculture and the arts, making 
practical workers as well as thinkers of its students, thus supplying 
the means of its ideal, perfection. 

Do I believe in this good time coming? Most assuredly I do. 
Froebel's immortal maxim : "Let us live for the children," is sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into the heart of the nations. 

To reach the greatest number with the precious boon of education — 
to bring comfort and culture within the reach of all men — is a work 
in which scholars and statesmen should gladlv cooperate. 

The time has already come when war is no longer a necessity, and 
that nation is the most civilized which can most easily dispense with 
it. The reign of words, too, is almost over; dogmas, religious or 
political, no longer fetter the nations ; thought is free as air. " Litera- 
ture must take the back seat ; while the arts, leading science, make 
the circuit of the world. Between the standing armies of soldiers, 
which tell how imperfect still is human government, and the sitting 
armies of sophists, whose mission it is to perpetuate existing evils, 
another great army is being drilled — ^the army of labor — in which we 
shall find the most practical philosopy, the broadest intelligence, and 
the most Christian patriotism." 

Little more than two hundred years ago Sir William Berkeley, 
Governor of Virginia, said : " Thank God, there are no free schools 
nor printing presses here, and I hope there will be none for a hundred 
years, for learning has brought heresy and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged these and other libels." The ghost of Sir 
William flits in a few remote corners of our land, but the spirit of 
modern inquiry forbids that it shall be materialized. With con- 
scious pride the farmers and laboring men of America are building a 
commonwealth whose spirit shall be peace on earth and good-will to 
man; whose weapon, suffrage; whose conservatism, education; 
whose objects are freedom, order, and economy within our own 
boundaries, and an eternal brotherhood with those who are our 
wider neighbors. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



Beport <kf tiie J toufli ng Committee on Industrial Education to the State Teachers' Association 

at their Annual Meeting, September 23, 1878. 



Your Standing Committee on Industrial Education, appointed at 
the last annual convention in 1877, submit the following report : 

With regard to technical industrial education in the University of 
California, we express the hope that before long it may be practicable 
to carry into full effect the organic Act of es&blishing that institu- 
tion. 

With respect to the subject having an indirect bearing on the pro- 
per relation of the public school system to the industrialoccupations 
of society as now constituted, we submit the following: 

1. That it is practicable, without interfering with the present school 
studies, to give them a disciptinary bent which shall aid our youth 
when tney engage in the actual work of earning a living; that while 
it may not be practicable to educate public school children in gen- 
eral in technical industries, it is desirable to train them for industrial 
pursuits. 

2. That we urge upon our school officers, and upon citizens, the 
necessity of establishing an evening school in every city, town, and 
village having a population of over one thousand inhabitants. 

Any school which enables workingrnen and boys to better their 
intellectual condition is one kind of an industrial school. The even- 
ing schools of San Francisco form one of the best features of her 
noble school system. 

In those schools, the four drawing classes and four commercial 
classes are strictly technical schools. To these might profitably be 
added instruction in wood-carving. 

3. That in all schools, whether graded or ungraded, city or country, 
more attention should be given to thoroughness in reading, writing, 
and spelling the English language. 

When the county and city examinations for teachers' certificates 
show conclusively that many high school and college graduates are 
unable to read, write, or spell their mother tongue with any reason- 
able degree of fluency, neatness, or accuracy, this proposition is an 
axiom requiring no further proof. Over the doors of the primary 
schools should be posted ** No Shams Here." 

4. That in all schools below the grade of high schools, teachers 
should direct their efforts in arithmetic to securing readiness and 
accuracy in the "four rules," the tables, and common decimal frac- 
tions and interest, omitting the rest of the State text-book on arith- 
metic, if necessary, in order to secure time for a modicum of 
instruction in natural science. 

5. That in all schools teachers should endeavor to train their 
pupils by means of " language lessons " to express their thoughts cor- 
rectly in speaking, and to write English with sufficient accuracy and 
readiness to be able to write, spell, punctuate, and express in 
grammatical sentences a letter of business or friendship. 
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In order to do this, if necessary; sacrifice a part of the text-book on 
grammar. 

6. That teachers of all schools, and of country schools in particular, 
shall give some instruction in the elements of physics, botany, zool- 
ogy, physiology, and mineralogy; or, in other words, should send 
out their scholars with a solid stock of common sense knowledge 
about common things. 

7. That all teachers should instruct their pupils in the laws of 
health, adapting them to the age of the children. Good health is the 
capital of all boys and girls that have to earn their own living. 

8. That teachers should give at least one hour a week to specific 
instruction in the principles of morality. 

Truthfulness, honesty, and character form the foundations of 
society. 

9. That we urge upon women engaged in teaching the desirability 
of instructing girls in the general principles of domestic economy, 
and upon men, the importance of impressing upon boys the necessity 
and nobility of labor, whether manual or mental. 

In order to do this it is entirely unnecessary to introduce a cook- 
stove into the school-room, or transform the school-yard into a barn- 
yard. 

10. That County Superintendents and School Trustees be requested 
to endeavor to secure the wisest possible expenditure of the school 
library funds. 

The books for the small country libraries should be, not encyclo- 
pedias or other expensive books of reference, but books suited to the 
tastes and needs of school children. Half the money heretofore has 
been thrown away on trash. 

Among other things, every country school ought to have two or 
three sets of "school readers," in addition to those owned by the 
scholars. .The libraries should also be well stocked with science 
primers and entertaining story-books. 

11. That under our System of local Boards of Education and Dis- 
trict School Trustees, it is impossible to reform or improve our 
schools by means of centralized State agencies. Teachers and reform- 
ers must be^in at home, instead of wasting their energies in striving 
after the visionary and impossible. A school system is an organic 
growth, and any modification must be slow. 

12. That we urge upon the Board of Regents of the University of 
California the educational necessity of establishing a Professorship 
of the Science of Education, and a special course of studies for those 
students who desire to become teachers in higher grade schools. 

13. That a normal class should be established in connection with 
each of the larger high schools of the State, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the local demand for trained primary teachers. Training 
classes should be organized as schools of practice in the art of 
teaching. 

Only trained teachers can bring our schools to meet the real need 
of existing social conditions. The vitality of any school system exists 
in the men and women who do the teaching. 

As a measure of economy in these hard times, we earnestly urge 
School Trustees to pay money only on condition of first-class work by 
professionally trained teachers. Trustees have no right to squander 
the public moneys in the wasteful extravagance of employing edu- 
cational tramps, even if they are willing to work at a Chinaman's 
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wages. The State Normal School is good as far as it goes, but we 
need the added agency of the State University and of high schools in 
order to send out skilled teachers. 

In order to have goofl schools, we must have good teachers ; in 
order to have good teachers, we must have good Normal Schools for 
educating professionally trained instructors. 

JOHN SWETT, 
JAMES DENMAN, 
Committee on Industrial Education. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 



Read before the State Teachers* Association, September 23d, 1878; by Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Mrs. Carr said she had not prepared a lecture to read, but had come 
as a lawyer would, to plead a case, with her brief and her authori- 
ties. Much of the reading, from recent works on education and 
descriptions of special schools, is necessarily omitted in this report. 

The educational problem continually presents itself under new 
aspects, and we are made to realize more and more that it is not a 
fixed quantity to be weighed and measured, that both in quantity 
and quality it must change with the changing moral, intellectual, 
and social condition of the people. 

Rip Van Winkle, waking from his long sleep, was not more unre- 
lated to his surroundings than is the mere cipherer or grammarian, 
the accepted type of the pedagogue of the past generation, to the 
education of to-day, defined as Spencer, or Huxley, or Tyndall, as . 
Dr. Chalmers or Dr. Channing would define education. Herbert 
Spencer says : " In what way to treat the body ; in what way to treat 
the mind ; in what way to behave as a citizen ; in what way to utilize 
all the sources of happiness which nature supplies • how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advantage to ourselves and to others ; how to 
live completely — being the great thing needful to learn, is conse- 
quently the great thing which education has to teach." " To prepare 
us for complete being. This is the function which education has to 
discharge, and the only rational mode of judging of any educational 
course is to judge in what degree it discharges such functions." 

I will not bring up our educational course for judgment, but leave 
each of you, fellow-teachers, with this high standard before your 
minds, to reflect upon the probable result upon the social and indus- 
trial condition of California if the 135,000 children who were attend- 
ing our public schools in the year 1877, were taught there " how to 
treat the body, how to treat the mind," how to utilize the manifold 
sources of happiness afforded here ; above all, " how to behave as 
citizens." 

I will leave you to decide whether the grave charges so boldly made 
at a recent meeting of distinguished educators, be true : " Under this 
system [meaning that under which most. of us are at work], intellect 
is trained to adorn selfish ambitions, while the workshops and farms 
are surrendered to ignorance and blind routine. Invention lags 
behind necessity. The lands are worn out ; laborers return to cheer- 
less homes, where their wives are weary with unintelligent toil, and 
thus more and more classes are separated into castes ; competition 
destroys fraternity ; anarchy, convulsion, the logic of the commune 
takes the place of an equal administration of law and justice. The 
principle of competition, fostered in the school, runs into every 
avenue of business. We no longer blush to confess that money-mak- 
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ing is our duty, that patriotism, honor, and honesty are no longer 
the watchwords of this nation." 

But the testimony of our ablest physicians as to the eflFect of our 
present one-sided and incomplete process of citizen-making is too 
important to be overlooked, in an argument for the industrial edu- 
cation of those who must initiate whatever reforms are practical. 
Dr. Buchanan said, only a few weeks ago, in a most able address 
before the University convocation at Albany : " There seems to be 
nothing in existence, on any large scale, in the leading institutions 
which can properly be called a liberal education. That which prob- 
ably claims to be such, viewed from the standpoint of anthropology, 
is not only lame, feeble, and defective in the most essential elements 
of a liberal education, but positively illiberal in its influence upon 
the intellect and soul, as well as degenerative in its influence upon 
the body. Instead of making men and women, the colleges have so 
often broken them down, that it is made an argument against the edu- 
cation of women, that education is dangerous to health." 

Dr. Seguin brings equally grave charges against the public schools, 
and declares that the alarming increase of near-sightedness has its 
counterpart in the mental and moral organization, where the balance 
is not maintained by the co-education of body, mind, and soul. 

Nor is the testimony of eminent teachers less searching and con- 
clusive, as you may see by referring to the last report of your Super- 
intendent, where this testimony is brought within the compass of 
a few pages. We will take it for granted, then, that in many respects 
the public education of the present generation is not discharging its 
two functions. 

Again, i read : " Our civilization is a series of life-deteriorating 
processes. The producing classes degenerate in mines and factories, 
artificial wants do their work upon the consumer ; luxury deteriorates 
the one, and want and misery degenerate the other. It is only through 
education that these deteriorating processes can be stayed — an educa- 
tion which has for its object the hereditary progressive culture of the 
race." 

Every periodical, every religious and secular newspaper echoes the 
cry of public corruption. It is conceded that there are " certain dan- 
gerous tendencies in American life " which are unopposed and unmod- 
ified by our education. I have cut the fresh pages of the last Atlantic 
Monthly this morning, to find these pointed sentences : " We have 
a great increase and development of unfavorable and disorganizing 
forces within our national life, and no corresponding increase^ of 
wholesome or vital activities. The morality based upon the religion 
properly professed, has, to a fatal extent, broken down. Multitudes 
of men wno are religious are not honest or trustwothy. They declare 
themselves fit for heaven, but they will not tell the truth, or deal 
justly with their neighbors. The money of widows and orphans 
placed under their control is not safer than in the hands of high- 
waymen. There is no article of food, medicine, or traffic which can 
be profitably adulterated or injuriously manipulated, that is not, in 
most of the great centers of trade, thus corrupted and sold by prom- 
inent members of Christian churches." The same writer also deplores 
the decay of patriotism and public spirit " among those who have in 
an average degree the benefits which our system of education now 
confers, who have been through our schools, edit newspapers, and 
represent us in Congress." " They are not so much uneducated as 
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miseducated." " Two things are especially to be noted in our pop- 
ular school education, it usually leads to no interest in literature or 
acquaintance with it, nor to any sense of the value of history to mod- 
ern men — a very serious defect; and its most characteristic and gen- 
eral result is a distaste for manual labor. We have some good schools, 
of course ; but great numbers of teachers and principals of our high 
schools in country places have for several years explicitly taugnt 
their pupils and urged upon parents the sentiment that in this coun- 
try education should raise all who obtain it above the necessity of 
drudgery ; that there are better ways of making a living than manual 
labor, and that these higher ways will be open to all those who get 
an education. All this lias resulted in a dainty, effeminate, and false 
view of the world as a place where only uneducated and inferior 
people need work hard, or engage in toilsome and unattractive 
employments.'' 

The example of the classes thus raised above drudgery draws 
from Dr. Holland, in the last number of Scribner's Monthly, the 
declaration that it is for the lower classes an education in stealing, 
in the betrayal of trusts, watering of stocks, grain gambling, stock 

f ambling, in the use of power without heart, without conscience, 
on or, or patriotism. 

These, then, are the social results of making individual culture the 
end of education. The same impulse which sent the early convert 
to Christianity into wilds and deserts to perfect his spiritual nature, 
has made high scholarship the goal of youthful amoition with us, 
an ambition as selfish and anti-social as those which destroyed older 
civilizations. 

"Individual education means selfishness, which, winding its way 
from the school-room to the cabinet, creeps down thence to the lowest 
shop, and involves the nation in ruin," while race education, setting 
the claims of the race above those of the individual, being at the 
same time functional and hereditary, advances the individual, and 
being advanced by him. Man, not scholarship, is the aim of race 
education. 

"Race education strivesfor a strong, healthy, and normal human- 
ity; scholastic education sends its literary firework up into the clouds, 
unconcerned about the unenlightened masses below." The develop- 
ment of the race and the individual is best secured when the first 
is treated as the end, the second as the means. 

" Race education, or progressive hereditary culture, has a double 
duty to perform, the correction of physical, moral, and mental mor- 
bid tendencies, and developing and strengthening the normal activi- 
ties of man in the most susceptible and pliable period of infancy and, 
youth." 

The adaptation of woman to this work of hereditary progressive 
culture would seem to need neither comment nor illustration. Not 
only the nurture of the race in infancy is confided to her, but she 
is intrusted here in America with a large part of the work of the 
schools. Europe keeps its army of 500,000 young men for defense, 
who in time of peace are living in idleness; we have an army of 
600,000 young women engaged in the most important of all activities, 
our defense against the ignorance which Europ6 has been sending to 
us for the last fifty years. Of these female teachers, the larger part 
are promoted, after a year or two of service, into the headship of 
families, leaving their place in the schools to be filled by others in 
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turn. Whether we look upon women as mothers or as teachers, we 
must recognize the importance of their work in any determination 
of the question of social progress. 

These young women have, by a false training and false notions of 
what education is, been engaged in overtasking and overstimulating 
their pupils ; in devitalizing and, by so much, demoralizing the pres- 
ent generation. They need to be taught that the priority of educa- 
tional work is : First, organic education, or the training of the organs 
by the exercise of the functions, or as Froebel put it, education by- 
play; second, to develop the functions by the judicious exercise of 
the organs, the organs of sight, of hearing, of touch, and then to ele- 
vate these functions of seeing, hearing, touching into the rank of 
capacities for the various activities of life. 

It is of far more consequence that our youth should attain the per- 
fection of body which distinguished the Greeks, than that they should 
be able to read Homer in the original ; for no matter how great one's 
intellectual resources may be, they are unavailing unless the organs 
be trained to execute the behests of the mind. 

And it is of far more conseciuence that the teacher should be able 
to lead the child's first experiments in life intelligently, with a full, 
knowledge of its threefold nature, than to be able to express herself 
in classical or modern tongues, other than the mother tongue; because 
to teach well is not only to spend, but to husband the vital resources 
of the next generation. It is not so much to increase the specific 
knowledge of this or that, as to increase and harmoniously develop 
the capacity for all knowledge, and especially to develop the capacity 
of applying knowledge to the improvement of our life. 

It would be interesting to trace the. ideas now modifying our edu- 
cation, especially in the primary range, back to the grand individu- 
alities where these ideas originated • to follow the experiments of 
Pestalozzi, at Stanz, Berghof, and Yverdon; or De Fellenbergs, at 
Hofwyl. But I can only call your attention to two or three points. 
That the great educators have been philanthropists, have made a 
religion of education; that they have insisted upon education by 
work ; and that they have exalted maternity, and given a new dignity 
to womanhood. 

Early, Pestalozzi wrote much of home education and of the influ- 
ence of mothers, but later he frankly stated that he had made the 
mistake of considering these doctrines applicable. 

We hear the same doctrine in every meeting of teachers, when 
industrial education is considered, and they are not more applicable 
here in America than they were in Switzerland fifty years ago. It is 
well to emphasize the value of the home factor in education ; but the 
homes of by far the greater part of our population do not furnish the 
means, the parents have not the requisite knowledge to enable them 
to cooperate effectively with the schools in a system of race education. 
We cannot at present organize parental interest and affection into 
this beneficent service, and are forced to aim directly at the pupils 
in our public schools, who will soon take the place of parents and 
patrons. 

Dr. Seguin says that when he watched at Vienna the immense 
efforts made, and the treasures spent by nations, partisans, and 
sects, to take possession of the child, he was forced into a new train 
of reflection upon the nature and aims of education. We must aim 
at the possession of the child. "The restless activity of the child is 
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the foundation of the indefatigable enterprise of the man." He 
must be educated in the industries, not so much for the industries 
as for himself. , All through the discussions, which are now frequent 
upon this subject, there appears a misconception in the minds of 
both advocates and objectors; the fundamental claim of industrial 
education is not so much on account of its usefulness as for its edu- 
cational value. Rousseau and Pestalozzi based their theories upon 
the fact that work develops virtue, but it was left to Froebel to 
announce more fully the philosophy and the ultimate possibilities 
of such development. 

All the manifold experiments, the labors, and sacrifices of Froebel 
sprang from a wide philanthropy, a deep insight into the proximate 
and remote causes ol social disorders, and a tender sympathy for his 
race. "Education by play" was a term which briefly described the 
methods he invented for organizing the spontaneous activity of 
childhood into a system of instructive exercises, adapted to the har- 
monious development of the threefold nature of the child. " Edu- 
cation by work" was his watch-word for youth also. With these two 
simple prescriptions, he hoped to overcome the evils of hereditity, 
of environment, and stem the fearful current of physical and moral 
degeneration. He had little faith in reformatory efiforts when habits 
of indolence had created a soil favorable to the growth of vices ; nor 
did he believe that the mind is like a blank paper, ready for any 
impression. He found that human progress depends upon the law 
that hereditary tendencies may be changed by education, and that 
the results of education may be transmitted by inheritance, another 
law which warrants the most untiring, the most costly, the most com- 

Erehensive educational work, beginning in the home, and completed 
y the State. Believing that there is nothing more divinely beauti- 
ful than a noble man or woman, he argued that the State should be 
a Providence shaping each child to a noble purpose. 

Oh, kindly prophet of the good time coming ! Oh, gentle priest of 
the new religion, which reconciles humanity with itself, man with 
nature, and earth with heaven ! I see thee placing the little child in 
our midst as the hope of all the coming ages. I see the marriage of 
order and beauty, of happiness and activity. I see how man may 
become his own creator, as I watch the growth of the child, the heir 
of all the ages ! And now I have hope for the world, for I also believe 
that the education of one generation appears as a hereditary tendency 
in the next, and that man may become his own savior by obedience 
tq the laws of his being. 

Froebel showed that this education must commence with the first 
period of conscious existence, at the hand of the mother. All over 
Germany Kindergarten associations for the instruction of mothers 
are now common, and children thus prepared in the home for the 
wider social life of the Kindergarten, have the same advantage that 
the Kindergarten pupils possess when they are advanced into the 
primary school. (The economy of the Kindergarten has been fully 
aeraonstrated in St. Louis, where over forty of these schools are 
maintained from the public treasury. It is found the after progress 
of scholars is so much more rapid that there is a saving in the cost 
of instruction in the higher grades.) 

Froebel enlisted the sympathies of noble women in behalf of the 
ignorant and neglected of their sex, and made of these missionaries 
32« 
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of the new education. He realized that the condition of depressed, 
ignorant mothers, without means, with no i)ower but that of pleasing, 
was in itself the greatest obstacle to race improvement. " Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? " he said ; and on showing 
that a true home education is impossible until the mothers have been 
rightly educated, demonstrated the need of special training for the 
vocation of motherhood. Like Pestalozzi, he believed that training 
for a vocation was the duty of the State, that every man and woman 
should have a vocation, and as many avocations as possible. 

Whatever is best in the public education of Europe has sprung from 
seed sown by these great educators who were lovers of the race, and 
who made education their religion. 

The progress of industrial education in Europe has been rapid 
beyond precedent. The German Minister of Education writes to us : 
"Our schools aim to prepare the child for self-support, for domestic 
and public duties, and we have introduced exercises in mechanical 
and agricultural operations, from their practical value in developing 
the qualities of self-reliance and independence. From simple exer- 
cises with the saw, the file, and the chisel, the hoe and the pruning- 
knife, our pupils are determined towards certain trades or occupations, 
and their special aptitudes are developed." 

The knife and the needle are as essential in the Swiss schools as 
the slate and pencil are in ours. Germany has 1,450 special indus- 
trial schools and over 50,000 scholars in attendance Is it not time 
for us to consider whither we are drifting, if it be true that " types 
deteriorate by the lack of training of the senses and the hands ? Is 
the type of "young America," or the "girl of the period," exactly the 
model type for the next generation ? I do not wish to undervalue 
the spiritual nature of man, or what we call spiritual and moral agen- 
cies for improvement of character. But Paul hints at a significant 
law of evolution, " first the natural, then the spiritual ;" and I would 
that every Sunday School in America included in its work a practical 
knowledge of the duties of every-day life, using not only the Holy 
Scriptures, but science primers, as helps to this Knowledge. 

We need to organize and unite the now divided ranks of teachers 
into a solid army, aiming directly at social improvement as the end 
of education. 

It was a great step in this direction when we consented to write 
upon our school houses Plato's motto : " Whoever educates a woman, 
educates a race." 

Whether we regard women as mothers or as teachers, they are 
equally workers j they have in all times borne a full share of the 
burdens of the industrialist, in addition to those which belong to 
them by virtue of their organic constitution. 

Is it not a fair question, whether a part of the vast sums provided 
by the nation, ana dedicated by the State to special education, should 
not be devoted to the special training of woman for her work in the 
home, in the school, and for the right exercise of her social powers? 

Her competency in the home largely determines whether it shall 
be the abode of comfort or of penury. Her physical constitution still 
more largely determines the development or the degeneracy of the 
race. I read from a speech of Emilie Davies, before the National 
Association for the Improvement of Social Science: "As long as 
women live only for trifles, men will only live for making money." 

Is it not a standing wonder that while the gifts of rich men and 
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women flow in a continuous stream into institutions already well 
endowed for the training of men in the various professions, not one 
is found ready to endow a training school in home culture and the 
household arts, and that among all the industrial colleges endowed 
by Congress, only two or three have made this a specialty. 

If you reply that this is what female colleges and seminaries are 
doing, I can bring an overwhelming array of evidence to the con- 
trary from physicians, educators, and political economists. We have 
no institutions which benefit those who make the loaf, and those who 
eat it alike, where the application of principles and knowledge of 
those principles are kept in close alliance. I know of one public 
school, and only one, the Girls' High School in San Francisco, where 
the attempt is made to impart any knowledge of domestic science. 
The public have yet to be educated to understand that these subjects 
have a rightful place in the schools. We are behind all civilized 
nations in these respects. 

(Mrs. Carr here described the school of Dr. Kohler, at Gothe, the 
Elise Lemonnier schools at Paris, the South Kensington school of 
cookery. Miss Corson's and Miss Parloa's schools in New York and 
Boston.) 

Is the conflict between the ideal and the real never to end ? Never, 
until there is a true and lasting cooperation between the home and 
the school effected by the better education of mothers. The mothers 
must be taught that any system of education which ignores work is 
false, partial, and one-sided. By work man is perfect. What we 
cannot achieve we but partially comprehend. Froebel said: "We 
learn through doing." It is the divorce of learning and doing for the 
first twenty years of life which is making the misery of our times, and 
increasing the numbers of criminals and paupers of industrial imbe- 
ciles. 

It is doubtful whether woman will ever take her true place as edu- 
cator of the race until she ceases to be a ward of the State, ceases to 
share its guardianship with idiots and criminals. Give her a nobler 
part to play on the stage of public affairs, and she will help to make 
education a religion, for she is essentially more religious than man. 
She will ask and obtain for her children an education in literature 
and for life, for its varied duties and employments. She will teach 
them that labor is necessary for the moral development of man, that 
it is his mission, his destiny, his consummation. 

Viewed from a moral standpoint, it is an obligation; from a social 
one, it is a necessity ; the right to labor corresponds with the right to 
live. 

Froebel said : " Let us live for. the children." It is not possible to 
live thus, until woman is self-possessed and free; till the reign of 
brute force has passed from the home and the statute books. Give 
to the mother the weapon more potent than the sword, which falls 
soft as the snow-flake, yet is stronger than the torrent, and she will 
prove that justice, peace, and good-will are not unattainable ideals. 

I do not despair of the good time coming, because I see that com- 
petition, not cooperation, is now the law of the home, of the school, 
and of society. I know that before the Reformation the man who 
would have demanded that laboring men should be taught to read 
and write would have been a revolutionist of the most dangerous 
type. Sydney Smith asked, "may women learn the alphabet?" and 
it was much harder to substitute the alphabet for the rosary in the 
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schools, a generation since, than it is now to substitute the tool for 
the text-book. The true principles of cooperation and of co-educa- 
tion are slowly leavening society — co-education of hand and brain, 
of body, mind, and soul. I seem to see, in the not distant future, the 
child becoming, from its cradle to maturity, physically, morally, 
intellectually, and industrially the care of the State, and not less, 
but more, the chief care of the family. I seem to see Fenelon's 
words written over the domestic hearth, and the teacher's desk, " I 
prefer my family to myself, my country to my family, and humanity 
to my country." 
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HYGIENE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



The followiDg summary is taken from the last report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 1879. If Boards of Education, 
School Trustees, and teachers would recognize the fact that man is an 
air-breathing animal, and that the healthful development of the 
body, including the organs of sense, is necessary for the healthful 
development of the minds and souls of children, then would the 
slaughter of the innocents cease in the land and the golden age of 
childhood be ushered in. If the principles which have been per- 
sistently urged upon the public for the last quarter of a century were 
applied by school officers and teachers in the rational construction 
of school houses, and the organic training of pupils, it is safe to say 
that the money value of our expenditures for schools would be 
increased fifty per cent., and instead of a race of physical, moral, and 
intellectual dyspeptics, who cannot see the " roots of honor," we 
should have men and women. I would have written, in golden let- 
ters, over every school house door, the divine command, ** Thou shall 
not kilL^' 

HYGIENE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts for 1877 (pp. 229-251) contains a 
paper on the "Sanitation of public schools in Massachusetts/* by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston, 
" based on returns from nearly all the school buildings in Boston, the total actually in use being 
159, with an 'attendance of 46,418; also from schools not in Boston, estimated to number 400, 
with 40,000 children, or about one-sixth of the corresponding school population." The results 
of the inquiries are summarized as follows: "The drainage of country school sites is reported 
as bad in one-seventh of the cases; in Boston, in a few." Complaints are made of "dampness 
of walls or floors ; stagnant water in neighborhood ; house originally set too low for drainage ; 
entire absence of sunlight in a room." " The ventilation is very generally said to be poor." 
Complaints are made of " misdirection of funds by which exterior ornament is added, to the 
neglect of essential portions of the ventilating apparatus." " Bad location of ventilators in the 
room ; coldness of floor, with undue heat of upper air ; inattention to the state of the atmos- 
phere on the part of teachers, and sudden opening of windows in cold weather." "A. cellar or 
basement is absent in a number of country schools." Complaints concerning closets, both in 
and out of doors, are almost universal. Offensive odors are usually complained of; a very few 
aggravated cases are given. The Boston City Board of Health, in 1876, said, concerning this 
evil : " The odors escaping * # * pervade the school rooms, causing nausea, compelling 
the teachers to close the doors and windows to exclude the disgusting scent, which even then 
penetrates the rooms, especially wheiv the atmosphere is warm and muggy and the scholars are 
most in need of pure air from without." The diseases mentioned as resulting from this are 
"catarrhs, dyspepsia, debility, diarrhoea, dysentery, and zymotic disease." "The amount of 
simple ordinary debility due to a slowly acting cause is often very hard to estimate. * * * 
That such debility may be produced by * * * living in an air containing fecal odors 
simply is certain ; and from this debility up to the production of headaches, with slight fever, 
or of violent, even rapidlv fatal, cases of typhoid, there are all possible gradations. * * * 
The connection of diphtheria, scarlatina, dysentery, and diarrhoea with foul odors and bad 
drains is now admitted to be a fact, though not always a traceable one." 

In the report of the State Board of Health of Wisconsin for 1876 (pp. 38-43) we find the fol- 
lowing on ventilation : 

" Systems of schooling do not fall within our province ; but the construction of edifices in 
which the business of training shall be carried on is of paramount importance, upon the evi- 
dence before us, when we contemplate the physical wrecks which have resulted from the con- 
tinual stress on muscle and nerve involved in our efforts to extend the blessing of intellectual 
culture to the rising generation. * * * Proper ventilation is impossible unless our buildings 
are so constructed as to permit of the best processes being carried out in their integrity. * *^ * 
It is, indeed, too true that in many buildings, private as well as public, upon which large sums 
have been expended, a difference of from 12° to 15° may be found between the heat of the 
room at sijt feet from the floor and that of the floor itself. Not long since a teacher said, when 
speaking of a very costly structure, that the children taught therein m.\iai %k^w^ w-^ora. SJckJsct 
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heads if their feet were to be kept warm and their brains cool during tuition. * * * Refer- 
ence has been made to the necessity for additional floor room in school buildings. * * * 
Many persons suppose that if the requisite space in cubic feet is given for each individual^ it 
matters not whether it is supplied in hight or in breadth. No error could be more pernicious. 
The breathing room of the individual must be comparatively near to his own level, and unless 
it is sufficient to protect him from breathing the impurities emitted from his own and the neigh- 
boring lungs and bodies, he cannot fail to be poisoned in a greater or less degree bv the noxious 
effluvia which every animal emits. * * * The most moderate space assumed to be compatible 
with the maintenance of health is 25 feet of floor space and 300 cubic feet of air space, with the 
proper ventilation, for each pupil. * * * When that provision has been supplied, the stigma 
will be removed from our school system that it causes three-fourths of all the cases of lung dis- 
ease known to prevail among children." 

The same article says : 

"Our school system, which is oppressive to both sexes, is specially injurious to girls at the age 
when they are approaching womanhood. * * * It is a fact, within the knowledge of every 
expert, that our school buildings appear to have been constructed with the express design to 
superadd physical exhaustion to the other destructive forces that threaten the lives of the future 
mothers of America." 

The report of the same Board for 1877 (pp. 42, 43) gives the results of some analyses made 
by Professor Daniells, of the State University, of the air in some of the school buildings in 
Madison. In one, "in 10,000 volumes of air he found carbon dioxide to the extent of 7.7; 
* * * in the high school room, * * * in 10,000 volumes of air, 8.74 of carbon dioxide ; 
in the same building, room of second grade, 10,000 volumes of air contained 11.9 of carbon 
dioxide; * * * and the worst result of all, in the Fifth Ward School, in the primary room, 
at 3 p. M., on the 22d of March, there being 54 pupils present, one- fifth less than the whole num- 
ber in the grade, 10,000 volumes of air exhibited 25.6 of carbonic dioxide, or five times the 
maximum quantity which, under natural conditions, may be found in the atmosphere and 
respired without danger. The ill effects which must have resulted, and which doubtless are 
continuing to result, to the constitutions of the children from breathing carbonic acid, carbonic 
oxide, mephitic gases and exhalations, and dead decomposing animal matter, in air largely- 
deficient m oxygen, the life sustaining property, cannot be described in any adequate degree; 
but the imagination of the discreet reader will not fail to suggest that the largest benefit to be 
hoped from school training at that age could not offset the terrible evils which such an atmos- 
phere must entail." 

The report of the State Board of Health of Louisiana for 1877 (pp. 72, 73) presents the fol- 
lowing statement from one of the Sanitary Inspectors of New Orleans : 

" I must earnestly direct attention to the fact that in many of the school-rooms the children 
are horribly overcrowded. To appreciate the extent of this outrageous treatment of little chil- 
dren, consider by contrast a properly constructed building, such as the McDonough School, 
which allows for each pupil 23.02 feet of superficial space and 345.30 feet cubic space, and some 
of these marked 'bad,* which allow to each child 6.86 superficial feet and 75.43 cubic feefc 
space, and others which give but 4.77 superficial and 51.79 cubic feet of space, while others 
finally allow only 3.81 of superficial and 30.48 cubic feet to each person. It is impossible to 
describe the manner in which these poor children are not only crowded, but packed, the ceil- 
ings and the openings inadequate to afford such ventilation and light as are indispensable to 
health and comfort. * * * When cold or wet necessitates the closing of doors and windows, 
the atmosphere is quickly converted ilito such an intolerable stench as to force a compromise 
with the weather, and these have to be opened partly; when this is done the children are sub- 
jected to irregular currents of cold damp air, a most fruitful source of illness. A heated stove 
in such a room only adds a powei*ful source of vitiation." 

The President of the State Board of Health of Maryland, in his report for 1876 and 1877 (pp. 
XXV, xxvi), considers the hygienic condition of schools, especially as affecting the eyesight of 
the pupils. He says : 

"That eye diseases are alarmingly on the increase, especially in large cities, is a lamentable 
fact, which should force itself upon the attention of the sanitary and educational authorities of 
the State. Many of the eye troubles, especially near-sightedness, unquestionably originate 
during school life and ever afterwards render the eyes of the sufferers more liable to take on 
destructive diseases. Defective ventilation, imperfect lighting, badly arranged desks, crowded 
school-rooms, and over zeal on the part of the teachers in forcing the brain at the expense of 
other organs, are some of the preventable causes of eye diseases among our school-going popu- 
lation. Near-sightedness, when thus acquired, not only annoys the individual sufferer for the 
rest of life, but may be transmitted to the next generation by 'hereditary taint,* so that our 
improved civilization, under educational pressure, will in time ingraft bad eyes upon our whole 
people. * * * The paramount importance of strong eye-sight, especially to that class of our 
fellow-citizens who, from the inexorable logic of necessity, must either educate their children in 
the public schools or permit them to grow up in absolute ignorance, is beyond all question ; and 
hence it behooves the authorities, both State and municipal, not to distribute with the incalcu- 
lable blessings of education an evil of so serious a nature as defective vision.'* 
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Professor J. J. Chisolm is now engaged in making a scientific examination into the sanitary 
condition of the eye-sight of the pupils in the public schools of Baltimore, and will make a full 
report for the next biennial publication of the State Board of Health. 

Honorable James H. Smart, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Indiana, devotes 
several pages of his report for 1876 (pp. 96-102) to the consideration of the subject of school 
hygiene, remarking emphatically : 

" It is utterly impossible to teach a successful school in a poorly warmed and ill ventilated 
house. Pure air is necessary to the proper application of the mind on the part of the pupils. 
Listlessness, peevishness, idleness, and mischief as frequently result from impure air as from a 
bad disposition. Foul air irritates the body and stupefies the mind certainly and quickly. A 
ventilating apparatus constructed in a country school house would pay for itself in less than a 
week in the increased efficiency of the school. * * * A great deal of sickness among chil- 
dren may be traced directly to badly warmed and ventilated school houses. I believe, also, that 
the foundations of permanent diseases which sometimes manifest themselves in after life are not 
infrequently laid in the same places." 

After recommending certain methods of heating, ventilating, and lighting, he says : 

" It is my duty to call the attention of school officers to the evils here spoken of; it is their 
duty to apply the remedy. If they do not, I think it would be the duty of the Legislature to 
require them by statutory provision to do so." 

A committee appointed by the Medico-Legal Society to confer with the school authorities of 
New York City, "with a view to such legislation as may promote the health of school children," 
addressed to the President of the Board of Education of that city a letter, from which the fol- 
lowing are extracts : 

"At the outset of our inquiries, our attention has been arrested by a report of the Committee 
on By-Laws, etc., of the Board of Education, under date of March 15th, 1876, not yet adopted, 
and recommending a continuance or at best only slight modifications of conditions which we are 
convinced are utterly inconsistent with due care for the preservation of the health of the chil- 
dren in the public schools. * * * We first notice the conclusion of your committee in 
regard to the amount of air space required. * * * ' In fixing the sitting capacity of rooms, 
the following shall be a minimum allowance of floor surface and air space per pupil : In the 
three lower grades of primary schools and departments, five square feet and seventy cubic feet ; 
in the three higher grades, six square feet and eighty cubic feet ; in the four lower grades of 
grammar schools, seven square leet and ninety cubic feet; in the four higher grades, nine 
square feet and one hundred cubic feet.' * * # Such a capacity of school-room space, though 
confessedly greater than that which now is and hitherto has been allowed thousands of children 
in the public schools of New York, is not, so far as we have been able to learn, consistent with 
physiological law or with the opinions upon this subjtct of those whose scientific judgment is 
entitled to deference and respect. * * * In regard to the deleterious effects of an excess of 
carbonic acid alone in the air we breathe, there is no difference of opinion among competent 
authorities. All agree that when it reaches the proportion of 1 volume per 1,000, it is danger- 
ous to health; if not immediately, none the less certainly in its cumulative effects. It creates 
a general indisposition of both body and mind, stunts bodily and mental development, and par- 
ticularly predisposes to scrofula and consumption; and its excess in crowded apartments is 
usually an index of the presence of other deleterious agents due to the same cause. 

" But, besides these, there are still other gases frightfully abundant in the school houses of New 
York, due to the emanations from latrines and privies. For example : Primary School No. 1, 
on Ludlow Street, onp of the newest and best arranged and appointed, besides being over- 
crowded and unventilated, is tainted throughout the halls, and at times by way of the fanlights 
over the doors in the class rooms, with the odors arising from the latrines in the basement, 
which are emptied only 'once or twice a week.' The seating capacity of this building is given 
as 1,700; actual register, 1,440; attendance, 1,329; square feet in 12 rooms, 3,264; cubic feet in 
the several class-rooms, varying from 33 to 41 for each child i -» * * That the children in 
our public schools should be exposed to poisons generated by means of these foul and disgusting 
latrines, only to economize the water needed to keep well constructed water-closets in order, is 
simply inhuman and ought to be at once amended. 

" The habit of wetting coal in bulk in the cellars, which is sometimes practiced, causes it to 
emit poisonous gases deleterious to health, and it should be forbidden." 

" Lofty ceilings are regarded by some as a principal means of insuring a sufficient measure in 
cubic feet for each person. Unless ventilation is secured for the upper portion of a room, a lofty 
ceiling only makes that portion of space above the tops of the windows a receptacle for foul air, 
which accumulates and remains to vitiate the stratum below." 

"In fixing the 'sitting capacity,' it should be borne in mind that the smaller the allowance 
the greater the necessity for the constant admission and change of air. * * * If the cubic 
space be small, the means for change of air must be large in the inverse ratio. Thus, with a 
space of 100 cubic feet, in order to maintain the air at-a healthy standard it must be changed 
thirty times an hour, which is not practicable without exposing the inmates of the room to 
dangerous currents. * * * Every individual actually poisons fifteen cubic feet of air every 
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hour. To prevent this, thirty euhic feet, at the least, should be provided hourly, which propor- 
tion, for five hours' daily school session, requires 150 cubic feet as the smallest space compatible 
with efficient ventilation without dangerous exposure to draughts." 

The«ame committee, in a subsequent report, dwells upon the injustice of enforcing the oom- 
pulsory law while the school 'buildings are in their present condition : 

" School houses where young children are herded and forced to sit for hours in a vitiated 
atmosphere, in constrained positions, do not come up to the standard. It would be cruelty to 
animals, not to speak of tender little ones, to add to this torture by increase of numbers "with- 
out increased accommodation. The idea of compulsory attendance under these circumstances 
is preposterous^ and at variance with all wise and beneficent law and the common rights of 
humanity." \ 

At a meeting of the New York Medico- Legal Society, January 3d, 1877, where the subject of 
school hygiene was under discussion. Dr. Agnew said : 

** There is a school in one of the most densely populated sections of the City of New York, in 
the Tenth Ward, where there are on an average about 1,600 children in the primary depart- 
ment, where rooms are so dark that the blackboard exercises could not be distinguished by the 
eye, and the gallery classes so crowded that there is scarcely room to move. * * * It would 
be accounted cruelty to animals to keep them under such unsanitary conditions ; how much 
more is it cruelty to children to keep them there for any length of time." 

At another meeting of this Society, February 7th, 1877, Dr. 0*Sullivan stated : 

" It is but a day or so since I entered one of the new school houses of this city [New York], 

* * * I entered the primarv class-room on the ground floor, and found there sixty-nine 
little ones with their teacher, "there was a small window facing a side wall not more than two 
feet distant. * * * Through this small window they received all the light they had, and it 
was admitted so as to strike their books immediately over the right shoulder. "When the door 
was opened it led immediately into the playground, and the water-closet was in close proximity 
to it, so that the effluvium could not help but enter with all its freshness into the school room. 

* * * This was all the ventilation and light provided. I went into the upper rooms of the 

Srimary department, and there I found the teachers in one of the middle rooms, and the chil- 
ren seated as close as they could be packed, and I was informed by the Principal that the 
gloom was so great on a dark day that the little ones could not see the figures on the blackboard. 

* * * Yet this is one of the recently erected school edifices, ' erected at great expense/ 
because of the 'modem improvements,* by the great City of New York. * * * I went up 
into the top or highest floor, the male department, * * * and there I found, with but one 
exception, that the benches were placed in a position where the light entered in a man- 
ner not according to the laws of hygiene — and there was a defect in the sight of the children. 
And to add to the insalubrious state of afiairs, the water-closets used by the teachers were 
placed in close proximity to the class-room and communicated with it by an open window! 
And I have been informed * * * tlftit there is a new school house on the west side * * ^ 
in which there is the same arrangement throughout." 

The report of the Board of Health of the City of Boston for 1875 (pp. 43-51 and 76, 79, and 
80) contams the results of the inspection of 111 schools in 10 school houses of that city, " repre- 
senting, so far as possible, every variety of distinguishing quality :" 

" The time chosen in each instance was the last hour of the morning or of the afternoon ses- 
sion, when the room had been occupied at least an hour, and when the air would probably be 
found at its worst. A specimen of the air was obtained from the middle of the room, the jar 
being filled at the level with the scholars* heads. At the same time the temperature of the room 
was taken at the floor level and at the level of the pupils* heads. Finally the condition of the 
window sashes and of the ventilating registers, whether open or shut, was noted, and a note 
was also taken of the state of the atmosphere to the sense of smell, with the number of desks in 
the room and the number of children present. * * * Parkes, the eminent English authority 
on hygiene, * * * has found that the organic products of respiration begin to be manifest 
when the carbonic acid in the air of an inhabited room reaches the proportion of .6 per 1,000. 

* * * Pettenkofer, who is at the head of German sanitarians, makes the limit of purity .7 
of carbonic acid in a thousand volumes of air, beyond which an unwholesome degree of vitiation 
begins.** 

The smallest amount of carbonic acid found in any of the 111 rooms examined was .57, the 
greatest 3, and the average of all the rooms was 1.18. Concerning the temperature of the 
rooms, it is said : 

" Some notion of the probable effect upon health of a continued exposure to a superheated 
atmosphere which is at the same time vitiated by respiration may be obtained by entering almost 
any of our school-rooms at the latter part of a half-day's session in midwinter. To a sensitive 
person leaving the outer air and coming at once into such a room, the impression is not easily 
forgotten. The blast of hot foul air is sickening. The marvel is that children do not more fre- 
quently succumb to the inevitably depressing influence of such unwholesome conditions. * * * 
It may be set down as a safe standard rule that the temperature of school-rooms should range 
between 65° and 68° Fahrenheit (18.5° and 20° centigrade). It need hardly be stated here that 
the ordinary temperature of school-rooms is above 68°, and that a point in excess of 70° is very 
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commonly found. » * * If anything is worse than an excessive degree of artificial heat 
it is the quick transition to the opposite extreme. It is a freg^uent thing in school-room expe- 
rience that the teacher, hecoming suddenly aware that the air is too warm for comfort, directs 
' that the window sashes be opened at the top to effect a speedy relief. The consequence is that 
the inevitable wave of cold outside air sweeps over the uncovered heads of the children, and a 
fresh accession of cases of bronchitis or of more serious pulmonary affections is the result. An 
instance of this thing was observed in the inspection of the Chapman Bchool. A room showed 
at the desk level a temperature of 77° ; three-quarters of an hour later the same room was revis- 
ited, when the thermometer indicated 61.7°, a fall of 16.3° I Between the two visits the teacher 
had ' aired * the room to some purpose ,* the air was pure enough, surely, and the coughing and 
sneezing of the children gave warning that it was cold enough also. If such a sudden change 
should occur in the outer atmosphere it would be considered a fruitful cause of increased sickness 
in the community.'* 

« « « * « * * ' * « « * 

" The universal testimony of the teachers in the course of the investigation was to the effect 
that they could not rely on the special means provided for the ventilation of their rooms. 
* ^ * The system of flues and shafts as at present disposed in school house construction 
must be supplemented by opened doors and winaows.*' 

This report, in conclusion, says : 

" It is sometimes said that the matter of school house ventilation is discussed and agitated 
more than its real importance warrants. * * * The need is not of less but of more agita- 
tion, not in the direction of impracticable sanitary speculations, but to promote the realization 
of feasible, indisputable sanitary principles/' 

In 1876 the Health Department of Cincinnati ordered a chemical examination to be made of 
the air in some of the puolic schools in that city, and the results are embodied in their report 
for that year. A table is given showing " the number of volumes of carbonic acid in 100,000 
volumes of the air of several rooms in each of the twenty-six schools examined." Concerning 
this table Professor Hough, who made the examination, says : " The foregoing figures indicate 
most conclusively that in a large majority of cases the ventilation of our school-rooms is injuri- 
ously defective. A very large majority of the pupils of our public schools are breathing, for 
several hours each day, an atmosphere containing more than one-tenth per cent, of carbonic 
acid. In many cases the degree of vitiation reaches nearly if not quite double that amount." 
Measurements were made of 265 rooms with a view of ascertaining the amount of air space 
alllowed to each pupil. Professor Hough estimates " from 200 to 300 cubic feet as the smallest 
allowable air space for each pupil under the present methods of ventilation." Of the 265 rooms 
measured it was found that "only 29 afford 300 cubic feet or more per pupil; 236 afford less 
than 300 cubic feet per pupil; 166* afford less than 200 cubic feet per pupil; 22 afford less than 
108.5 cubic feet per pupil ; and 14 afford less than 100 cubic feet per pupil." Of these 1^ several 
gave less than 90 cubic feet per pupil, and one, only 56.7. "Tne relation of these magnitudes 
to the necessary conditions of respiration is fearful." Attention is also called to the imperfect 
lighting of many of the rooms as calculated to permanently injure the eye-sight of the pupils. 

The report of the public schools of the District of Columbia for 1876-7 (pp. 11, 12) contains 
the results of an inspection by the Health Officer of the District of some of the public school 
buildings of the City of Washington, concerning which he says : 

" The whole story of the condition of the rooms inspected may be epitomized in a very few 
words, viz.: Altogether insufficient air space; practically no ventilation except by windows; 
unequal distribution of heat; coal gases from sheet-iron and cast-iron stoves, and generally 
unsuitable character of the buildings. * * * The average air space to each occupant of the 
rooms inspected is approximately IyO cubic feet, the air displaced by the bodies, desks, etc., not 
deducted (twenty oi the buildings averaging much below those figures, three being below 100 
cubic feet), and had the average of the rooms been taken it would quite likely have been found 
to be, in some instances, even below that of the lowest building. With no other than the exha- 
- lations of the occupants, therefore, to vitiate the air, taking the above average, viz. 170 cubic 
feet, the whole atmospheric contents of the rooms should be changed every sixteen and a half 
minutes. * * * in the absence of definite analysis we may estimate approximately that 
by the window and door method the relative quantity of the deadly poisonous property, car- 
bonic acid gas, constantly present in most of these rooms when occupied, is not less than from 
eight-hundredths to fifteen-hundredths per cent. * * * An admixture of 1 per cent, in 
respired air is sufficient to produce death in a short time, and no person can safely remain any 
long time in an atmosphere having more than seven-hundredths per cent, of this gas." 

Dr. Edward R. Cogswell, in his report on the sanitary condition of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(p. 353), says of the school houses of that city: 

" In nearly all of them, however, improper hygienic conditions are found. In some a promi- 
nent defect is in the method of warming ; in others the trouble arises from the location and 
condition of the privies and urinals, while adequate means of ventilation are wanting in nearly 
ail^ * « * It too often happens * * * that, owing to the frequent changes in the mem- 
bers of the city government, the experience gained by one Board in the building of school 
houses is lost to the city when the erection of others becomes necessary. The School Committee, 

33» 
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who have the exclusive charge of the schools, * « « have no authority in the matter of 
the construction of school houses/' 

At the meeting of the New York Medico-Legal Society, February 7th, 1877, a paper on '* The 
influence of vitiated air on the eyes " was presented by Dr. Edward G. Loring, of Boston, in 
which he says : 

" I have no doubt in my own mind, and I believe it is universally admitted, that vitiated air 
has a direct irritating effect on all mucous membranes, and I feel convinced, from my own 
observation, that the mucous membrane of the eye is peculiarly susceptible to its influence. 
This is shown by the fi^ that repeated attacks of inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the eye which have occurred in a vitiated atmosphere and which have resisted all curative 
means, are often cured at once and prevented from recurring when a wholesome supply of air 
is obtained, all other conditions remaining the same. 
" I have, then, no doubt in my own mind that bad air alone, acting as the primal cause, may 
j set in train a series of morbid processes which may, and often do, affect not only the working 

I capacity and integrity of the organ, but which may lead even to its total destruction." 

At a meeting of this Society, January 3d, 1877, the results were presented of an examination 
of the eyes of 1,440 school children in Cincinnati, New York, and Brooklyn : 

I ^* In Cincinnati, in the district school, in 209 pupils examined, the rate of near-sightedness was 

) 10 per cent. In the intermediate schools, in 210 pupils, 14 per cent, were near-sighted. In the 

j normal and high schools, in 211 scholars, 16 per cent were near-sighted. In the introductory 

class of the New York College 29 per cent, were near-sighted ; in the freshnian class, 40 per 
cent.; in the sophomore class, 34.75 per cent.; in the junior class, 63 per cent. In the Poly- 
technic Institute, in Brooklyn, 10 per cent, of the students in the academic department were 
I found to be near-sighted, and in the collegiate department, of 158 students examined, 28.5 per 

' cent, were near-sighted. There is a striking correspondence between these results and those 

obtained in Germany, both showing that near-sightedness increases in the advanced grades' of 
the public schools." 
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ADDENDUM. 

List of works on Technical Education : 
Technical Education, hy Henry Barnard. 
Technical Education, hy C. B. Stetson. 
Education Abroad, by B. G. Northrup. 
Systematic Technical Education, by J. Scott Kussell. 
Modern Art Education, by Joseph Langs. 
School Gardens, by Erasmus Schab. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann. 



EERATUM. 
On page 25, fourth line from top of page, before the word "acquired," read " has " for " his. 
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